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THE OUTLOOK. 


IR John Macdonald, the Canadian Premier, died 

at Ottawa on Saturday morning of last week. 

His death had been expected from day to day for 
two weeks. With the single exception of Mr. 
Gladstone, no man of English race has been so long 
in public life and so thoroughly identified with 
public interests as the Canadian Premier. Born in 
Glasgow in 1815, he came to Canada ai the age of 
five years. He was called to the bar in 1836, 
rose rapidly in his profession, became ten years 
later a Queen’s Counsel, and about the same time 
entered the Parliament of United Canada as a 
representative of Kingston. His abilities found 
almost immediate recognition, and in 1847 he be- 


came a member of the Cabinet as Receiver-Gen- 


eral. In politics he was from the start a Conserva- 
tive. Through the vicissitudes of public life up to 
the adoption of the new Constitution in 1867 Sir 
John Macdonald held a foremost place and stead- 
ily deepened the impression of his ability on the 
country at large. When the new Constitution 
was adopted he was called upon to form the first 
Government for the new Dominion of Canada, and 
was knighted by the Queen in recognition of his 
services. He remained Prime Minister until 1873, 
then for five years he led the opposition, returning 
to the premiership in 1878, when he formed the 
present Government, which was ‘identified first 
and foremost with the principle of a high tariff. 
7 


Sir John was identified with many of the most 


important political measures of the last quarter of 
a century in Canada. He was a constructive states- 
man, but of a conservative temper. There was a 
strong dash of the politician in his composition, and 
he was a thoroughgoing opportunist. So willing 
was he to wait on events that one of the nick- 
names by which he was known was “Old To-mor- 
row.” We referred last week to his resemblance 
to Lord Beaconsfield—a resemblance which, in a 
‘superficial way, may be said to have been not only 
physical, but intellectual. Sir John did not hesitate 
to use, with the utmost adroitness, all the devices 
of the politician. On the other hand, there was a 
touch of the imagination in his public policy. He 
liked to deal with large things ina large way. He 
was one of the foremost representatives of the im- 
perial idea. The splendor of a world-wide em- 
pire, with England as its center, possessed his 
imagination, and he declared that he hoped that 
for ages Canada might remain united with the 
mother country. During his public career the civil 
organization of Canada was immensely advanced 
and elaborated. He secured direct steam com- 
munication with Europe ; the enlargement of canals, 
the extension of the Dominion, the building of the 
great railroads, were all fostered, and in some 
cases directly inspired, by him. He was criticised, 
and there is undoubtedly much in his career which 
deserved criticism. His view of the Canadian 
future was naturally not that of many American 
newspapers, and it is likely that the development 
of the years to come will depart widely from the 
lines which he had marked out; but, whatever his 
faults, it is beyond doubt that he served the inter- 
ests of Canada with the greatest loyalty and the 


highest ability, and that, more than any other per- 


son of late years, he has fostered her growth and 


developed her sentiment of nationality. 
* 


Sir John Macdonald was the foremost English 
statesman outside of England. Older than Sir 
Henry Parkes, the Premier of New South Wales, 


he surpassed the Australian in the vigor of his 
mind and the resoluteness of his hold upon public 
affairs. Both old men are illustrations of the 
sturdy vitality and indomitable energy of the Eng- 
lish race. It is not improbable that the Hon. 
Cecil J. Rhodes, the Premier of Cape Colony, may 
contest, within a few years, the position which Sir 


John Macdonald has held as the first of English 


statesmen outside of England; for Mr. Rhodts 
has shown a force of character, a practical 
sagacity, and a broad-mindedness which promise 
great things for so younga man. The three men 
have been worthy representatives of the English 
race and the English idea in three different quar- 
ters of the globe, and nothing brings out more 
clearly the inherent vigor of that race and the 
room which it allows for the development of indi- 
vidual talent than does this evolution of statesmen 
of the first class at the ends of the earth ; for either 
of these men would have made a great place at 
Westminster. So long as England has such admin- 
istrators she will remaia a world-power. Tae im- 
mediate political outlook in Canada is exceedingly 
uncertain. Sir John Macdonald’s death leaves the 
Conservative party without any leader approaching 
the dead Premier in ability, and leaves the Cabinet 
in great embarrassment, because one of its members 
is under charges of corruption. 


* * 
* 


Immediately upon her arrival in Chilian waters 
the steamship “ Itata was peacefully surrendered 
to the American Admiral. She had on board the 
five thousand rifles taken frem the American 
schooner off the port of San Diego. According to 
a statement given to the Associated Press by Secre- 
tary Tracy, the leaders of the insurgent party in 
Chili notified our Government shortly after the 
escape of the “Itata” that they disapproved of 
the action of its officers, and were willing to sur- 
render her as soon as she reached them. When this 
offer had been accepted the Navy Department at- 
tempted to intercept the “ Charleston,” which had 
been sent in pursuit, but the dispatch reached the 
Mexican coaling station to which it was sent just 
too late. The Charleston continued her search, 


but fortunately did not reach the Chilian port unti) 


several hours after the Itata.“ The “Itata” 


will now be returned to the United States Court 


officials at San Diego, and the proceedings against 
her, which were interrupted by her escape, will be 
resumed. The peaceful surrender of the vessel 
indicates that the Administration was clearly 
within bounds in maintaining our right to seize by 
force a vessel which had escaped by force from 
our officers, and for whose depredations on the 
high seas we, as a nation, were responsible. By 
peacefully surrendering the vessel, it is not impossible 
that the insurgent party in Chili will lead our Gov- 
ernment to acknowledge their belligerent rights. 


* * 
* 


The baccarat trial in London continues to at- 
tract a great deal of attention, as does every 
episode of this sort which throws open the doors 
of fashionable society to the gaze of the outside 
world. The revelations are of a very disagreeable 
kind. The spectacle of an English man of rank, 
who is also an officer in the army, charged by 
his companions with cheating at cards is bad 
enough, but the appearance of the Prince of Wales, 
the future monarch of the Empire, traveling 
about from country house to country house with a 
set of baccarat-counters for the purpose of setting 
up the game among his friends is something more 
than disagreeable. Gambling has long been one 
of the recreations of English fashionable life, and 


if the Prince had been known to indulge in 
the practice in a small way it probably would have 
excited no comment, since Englishmen desire above 
most things that the Crown shall represent society. 
It is the appearance of systematic gambling on the 
part of the Prince which awakens indignation. A 
man whose chief function in life is to give society 
a kind of leadership, and to adorn his station with 
all the embellishments of culture, refinement, taste, 
and rank, makes a conspicuous descent when he 
comes down to the level of the professional gam- 
bler, even in an amateur way. No one expected 


any very high morality of the Prince of Wales, 


although of late years his very agreeable manners 
and his evident desire to put himself on a better 
footing with the country have made him extremely 
popular, and have disposed the English people to 


‘look leniently upon his past. The present revela- 


tion comes at an unfortunate moment, for the 
Prince is deeply in debt, and has been hoping for 
relief by public act. Any such hope has been 
finally dissipated by these disclosures. The formal 
action of a Methodist body condemning the exam- 
ple of the Prince of Wales and publicly reproving 
him may be taken as an expression of the feeling 
of English Dissenters of all churches. The mon- 
archy suffers from such a disclosure as that recently 
made, because it is an institution which exists in 
England largely by sufferance, and it can only 
exist so long as it fairly represents the monarchical 
ideal—so long, in other words, as it is dignified, 
respectable, and not devoid of a certain leadership 
in social life. This ideal has received a blow from 
the Prince of Wales which it cannot well sustain. 
* 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow publishes in a recent 
issue of The Speaker a significant article under 
the title “ A Year Without Bismarck,” the signifi- 
cance of the article lying in the fact that Mr. 
Bigelow is a warm personal friend of the Em- 
peror William. Mr. Bigelow says, in substance, 
that Bismarck made United Germany, that he 
drew up his own constitution, defined his own 
power as Chancellor, and was for twenty years the 
sole interpreter of that constitution. Within that 
time he introduced into German politics the doc- 
trine that government officials should take active 
part in election campaigns, directly antagonizing 
the Emperor Frederick in this matter, and turning 
the whole government machinery into a vast politi- 
cal influence. He used the army in the same way, 
holding that there were but two classes in Ger- 
many, those who voted for him and those who 
voted against him; the former he called loyal; 
the. latter he called the national enemy. The 
sentiment was diffused throughout the army that 
Bismarck must be supported on all occasions. He 
debauched the public press by directly paying a 
large number of newspapers out of secret funds, 
and indirectly controlling many others; he com- 
mitted the country to a policy of protection, and 
drove out from the universities and schools all 
antagonists of this system. He ruled in such a 
manner as to practically create Socialism as a 


political force, and while he was building up Social- 


ism by attempting to repress it, he diffused the idea 
that the State can cure all human ills. His colonial 
policy has brought very little return to the country 
and added immensely to its burdens. So com- 
pletely did Bismarck have Germany in hand that 
the Emperor found himself confronted with Bis- 
marckian influences and forces wherever he turned, 
and was compelled to break through the network 
in order to secure freedom of action. Mr. Bigelow 
promises another article presenting the beneficent 
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results which have followed the overthrow of Bis- 


marek. 

Secretary Foster last week issued two circulars, 
one of which has already raised a hubbub among the 
bankers, and the other of which ought eventually 
to raise a hubbub among the steamship owners. 
The circular which aroused the bankers related to 
the payment of the fifty-odd millions of four and 
a half per cent. bonds which fall due the first of 
September. The Secretary’s circular stated that 
there was money in the Treasury for the payment 
of all of these bonds, if presented, but that the 
banks which desired might have their bonds ex- 
tended at one and a half per cent. interest. The 
banks had confidently expected that two per cent. 
would be offered them, and they met Secretary 
Foster in New York to protest against the lower- 
ing of the rate. The Secretary told them that the 
suggestion of one and a half per cent. interest came 
from the Western bankers themselves, who pre- 
ferred to take at par bonds bearing this low rate 
rather than give up the bank-note circulation to 
which the possession of United States bonds en- 
titles them. Every bank, it will be remembered, 
which holds $100,000 of bonds is allowed to issue 
$90,000 in bank notes. It is this privilege of 
issuing paper money which makes them willing to 
receive the Government bonds bearing one and a half 
per cent. interest. If Secretary Foster refuses to 
yield to the pressure to which the New York bank- 
ers have subjected him, this country will have 
some of its bonds bearing the lowest rate of interest 
that has ever been known. The banks which 
accept these one and a half per cent. bonds must 
further pay to the Government a tax of one per 
cent. upon the bank notes which they circulate, so 
that the Government is really paying them but 
one-half of one per cent. interest. In other words, 
the National bank currency becomes virtually, like 


the greenbacks, a part of the non-interest-bearing — 


debt of the country, which is made to furnish us a 
costless circulating medium in every way as good 


The circular to the steamship companies was put 
in the form of a request, but if not complied with 
it ought some day to be put in the form of a re- 
quirement. The work of sifting immigrants, it 
said, ought to be done on the other side of the 
water. The steamship companies know what the 
requirements of the American law are, and they 
should refuse to sell their tickets to immigrants 
who must be returned. The investigation before 
the Ford Committee showed that a good many of 
the Italian immigrants stranded in this city had 
been induced by wildly exaggerated prospectuses 
to sell nearly all that they had in order to pay their 
passage money to this country. In such cases the im- 
migrant is plainly defrauded, and the steamship 
companies should be held responsible. In legis- 
lation of this sort foreign countries will work 
togetzer with the United States. Switzerland has 
already passed a law requiring steamship ticket 
agents to give bonds not to forward immigrants who 
will be unable to take care of themselves when they 
arrive in a foreign country, or who leave depend- 
ents in Switzerland who must be taken care of by 
the Swiss public. Italy also has adopted regula- 
tions to prevent the emigration of those who have 
not performed military service. England, as is well 
known, has passed a series of important laws re- 
quiring steamship companies to provide thoroughly 
healthful accommodations for their steerage pas- 
sengers. All laws of this sort, while in the first 
instance protecting the immigrant, in the second 
instance protect the United States from the evils 
of inereasing immigration. The immigrants who 
come here because of false representations as to 
what awaits them, and who are willing to travel 
here in the overerowded holds of the worst emi- 
grant vessels, are the very people who are least 
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desirable as citizens, and belong most clearly to 
the grade of servile labor which we wish to exclude. 


* 


The Connecticut Supreme Court rendered a de- 
eision last week which seems to settle the pro- 
longed gubernatorial contest in favor of the Repub- 
licans. It will be remembered that, although the 
Democratic candidate had a plurality of nearly 
2,700 over his Republican opponent, his majority 
of all votes cast at the election was but 26, and 
even this slender margin was obtained only by the 
throwing out of 103 Prohibition ballots in various 
localities because they contained the words “ For 
Governor instead of simply the word Governor 
at the head of the ticket. The Republicans 
claimed that these ballots should have been 
counted, and that the election, according to the old 
provision of the Connecticut Constitution, should 
go to the Legislature, where the Republicans are in 
the majority. In this claim they will doubtless be 
upheld. The case decided last week was not, 
indeed, whether these Prohibition ballots were 
valid, but whether precisely similar ballots used in 
the town of Branford in a vote for selectmen were 
valid. The Court held that inasmuch as the word 
“For ” appeared on all the ballots, and not on a 
few of them only, it could not have been used as a 
device to identify individual votes. The decision 
was written by a Democratic Judge, and the posi- 
tion which it takes, that an informality in a ballot 
should not be construed into an illegality unless 
such construction is absolutely necessary, is cer- 
tainly in accordance with common sense. The 
inauguration of the minority candidate is, indeed, 
a violation of democratic principle, but it is a 
violation which demands a change in the Con- 
necticut Constitution, and not the violation of an- 
other equally important democratic principle 
which gives to every honest voter the * to have 
his vote counted. 


The Directors of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary have not waited for official information of the 
action of the General Assembly. Summer—the 
time of dispersion—is close at hand, and the Direc- 
tors wisely judged that- uncertainty through the 
summer as to the action and status of the Seminary 
would not be advantageous to the Presbyterian 
Church, and would be decidedly disadvantageous 
to the Seminary. They met, therefore, last week 
to determine what action they should take in view 
of the vote of the General Assembly disapproving 
the transference of Professor Briggs to the chair of 
Biblical Theology from that of Hebrew. Legal 
opinions had been previously obtained as to the 
legal rights and duties of the Board in the premises. 
It was made clear to them, by these opinions, that 
the Trustees had no right to vest any measure of 
their control over the Seminary in the General As- 
sembly ; that their agreement to give the Assembly 
a veto power did not, and could not, divest the 
Board itself of its duty to determine, in view of all 
the facts and circumstances of the case, what is 
for the best interests of the Seminary; that the 
final decision rests in the Board and not in the As- 
sembly, and could not be transferred from the Board 
tothe Assembly. This is in accordance with the well- 
established principle of law that a trust is inalien- 
able, and that trustees in whom responsibilities 
have been vested cannot by any act of theirs 
transfer to or share with others those responsibili- 
ties. After a full and free discussion of the whole 
situation, participated in by both Faculty and Board 
of Directors, the latter body passed the following 
resolution : 

* Resolved, That this Board of Directors, after having 


taken legal advice, and after due consideration, see no 
reason to change their views on the subject of the transfer 


of Dr. Briggs, and feel bound, in the discharge of their 


duties under the charter aad constitution, to adhere to the 
ame." 

Of the twenty-five Direetors, four only were ab. 
sent when the vote was taken; namely, Drs. 
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John Hall and John McHolmes, and Messrs. 


John Taylor Johnston and William E. Dodge. 

Two votes were cast in the negative; namely, those 
of the Rev. R. R. Booth, D.D., and William A. 

Booth. The gentlemen present “i voting for the 
resolution were the following: Ministers: David 
R. Frazer, Charles A. Dickey, Erskine N. White, 
Charles H. Parkhurst, Stephen W. Dana, James 
H. McIlvaine, Charles Cuthbert Hall, James M. 
Ludlow, Edward L. Clark, and Wilton Merle Smith. 
Laymen: Henry Day, D. Willis James, Wm. A. 

Wheelock, Jobn Crosby Brown, David H. McAlpin, 

Charles Batler, Ezra M. Kingsley, Morris K. J one, 
and Wm. W. „ Ir. 


* 
It is a maxim of <a that men must be presumbd 
to have intended the natural consequences of their 
acts. The natural consequence, not only easily 
foreseen, but openly foretold, of the action into 
which the officers of Princeton College led the 
General Assembly, has been to make Princeton 
Seminary the only official Theological Seminary of 
the Presbyterian Church on the Atlantic seaboard. 
It would probably be unjust to suspect Professor 
Green and President Patton of having intended so 
to shape the action of the Assembly as to produce 
this result. Yet it is easy for every one to see now, 
what was foreseen by many, that no other result 
was possible. The General Assembly gave no 
reasons for advising against the transfer of Dr. 
Briggs to the new chair of Biblical Theology. It 
was therefore impossible for the Directors of Union 
Theological Seminary to regard that action as ad- 
vice and give it weight according to the value of 
the reason which led to the action. The disap 
proval was made, as distinctly as language could 
make it, a legislative act, based on the assumption 
of a supreme authority which needed not to give 
reasons. The committee which framed the report 
was appointed by one Princeton official; its chair- 
man, who drafted the report and carried it through 
the Assembly, was another Princeton official. The 
real question, however disguised—and it is perhaps 
to the credit of those who jdirected this legislation 
to say that they made little attempt to disguise it— 
was whether Princeton College or Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary Directors should exercise the final 
authority in the administration of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. To this question it was impossible 
for the Directors to give any other answer than the 
one they have given, without in effect resigning to 
a competing institution the trust which had been 
reposed in them. The other alternative, which had 
been proposed in the secular press, of restoring Dr. 
Briggs to his old chair of Hebrew and transferring 
Profeasor Brown to the chair of Biblical Theology, 


would have been a political device which a body 


composed as this Board is could not for a moment 
have entertained. | 
| 
What will be the result of the issue thus formed 
it is impossible to foretell. It is undoubtedly in 
the main a revival of the old division between Old 
School and New School. The questions at issue 
are not, indeed, the same; but, speaking generally 
it may be safely assumed that the Old School 
churches will oppose and the New School churches 
will welcome the freest discussion of the con- 
tents of the Bible, and the application to the 
investigation of its structure and origin of the 
canons of literary criticism applied in the investi-, 
gation of other ancient literatures. If a consider- 
able body in the Presbyterian Church attempts to 
prohibit such free investigation, a division in the 
Church will be inevitable. The same process 
which would drive Dr. Briggs from his theological 
chair woald close against the Bible student the 
works of Cheyne, Driver, and George Adam Smith, 
in England, and those not merely of Wellhausen 
and Dittmar, but even of Delitesch, in Germany. 
There is too much intelligent love of intellectual 
liberty in the Presbyterian Church to make this 
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possible achievement. President Patton, either in 
one of his General Assembly speeches or in an 
interview, we forget which, is reported to have 
intimated that Union Theological Seminary might 
resort to the law. But itis evident that if the law 
is appealed to at all, it will be, not by, but against 
the Seminary, on behalf of those who, in the name 
of the Assembly, desire to control it. If no such 
appeal is made, the controversy may end here, 
Union Theological Seminary regaining its inde- 
pendence, and relinquishing to its competitor, 
Princeton, whatever advantage may attach to an 
organic connection with the General Assembly. We 
are of the opinion that this will be more than 
counterbalanced by the independence regained. 
Young men who desire to equip themselves for 
leadership in the Church of Christ will be likely to 
come, regardless of their denominational predilec- 
tions, in increasing numbers to Union, not because 
this is the only seminary where a free investigation 
of all disputed questions in Biblical literature and 
theology is encouraged, but because, thanks to its 
critics, it is just now the seminary of this deserip- 
tion most widely advertised. 


* * 


The second annual meeting of the Lake Mohonk 
Negro Conference was held at Lake Mohonk last 
week, June 3-5. About one hundred and fifty 
invited guests were present, including a larger 
number from the South than last year; still, as a 
meeting for mutual conference between Northern 
and Southern gentlemen, this Conference cannot 
yet be pronounced an eminent success. As many 
gentlemen from the South were invited, we believe, 
as from the North, and a considerable number ac- 
cepted, and expected to be present, but, in some 
instances owing to unexpected duties elsewhere, in 
other instances to sickness, they were kept away. 
Thus, in spite of every effort to give the Confer- 
‘ence a different character, it had in the main the 
aspect of a missionary convention, and its time was 
largely occupied with reports as to the condition of 
the colored people in the South and of the mission- 
ary work going on in the South, made by teachers, 
missionaries, and presidents of colleges and normal 
schools, who had gone into the South from the 
North to carry on there a missionary work. Of 
these the two most comprehensive were those of 
the Rev. S. J. Barrows, editor of the “ Christian 
Register,” who has embodied the results of his six 
months’ observations in a paper in the June “ Atlan- 
tic,” and one presented by President Woodworth, 
of Tougaloo University in Alabama, who had sent 
out circular letters, and who embodied the results 
of the information obtained in a graphic, pictorial, 
and very candid survey of the Black Belt, which 
we shall print next week. Certain questions had 
been proposed for discussion by the executive com- 
mittee appointed last year, among them the ques- 
tion whether the schools should be mixed, or the 
white and colored races should be separately 
educated ; what is the condition of the colored 
preachers of the South, and what should be 
done to furnish the colored race with better 


preachers; what obstacles now stand in the way 


of his further progress, and what should be done 
to remove them. But the fear of controversy pre- 
vented a full and free discussion of these questions. 
Different views were expressed upon them, but the 
interest and definiteness which grow out of put- 
ting antithetical views in sharp contrast and even 
friendly collision were lacking. A report of the 
Conference and its results will be found in another 
column. | 
e 

Mr. Seward's article on another page affords an- 
other and a somewhat striking indication of that 
growing tendency toward the unity of faith which 
is characteristic of the present age. It is peculiar 
in that it distinetly recognizes and proposes to leave 
wholly undisturbed the difference in creed, ritual, 
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and government which separates the denominations, 
and simply furnish a testimony to the unity of faith 
which is deeper than any creed. It is also peculiar 
in that it is based upon the principle, more fully 
expounded by Mr. Abbott in his sermon published 
in this week’s issue of The Christian Union, that 
loyalty to Christ, not adhesion to a series of intel- 
lectual propositions, is the true and adequate basis 
of Christian union. To what Mr. Seward’s plan 
may grow it is not possible to foretell. It may be 
born before its time, and be only a precursor of a 
movement on similar principles, but possibly differ- 
ent in form, to follow hereafter. In any case the 
suggestion cannot be in vain, for it is never in vain 
for a prophet to familiarize the public mind with 
new ideas which it is not yet ready to receive. We 
commend Mr. Seward’s simple pledge to the con- 
sideration of our readers as one step toward a real- 
ization of a fellowship which now has no symbol. 
Let them read his plan and then answer to them- 
selves the question, Why not? 


The recent death of Dr. Magee, the Archbishop 
of York, who had held his position less than two 
months, has intensified still further the conscious- 
ness of the loss by death which the English Estab- 
lished Church has experieneed during the last year 
and a half. One after another her most eminent 
men have been taken from her, Dr. Magee being 
the latest of a line of distinguished scholars and 
ecclesiastics. His chief distinction was not in the 
field of scholarship, but that of pulpit eloquence, in 
which he probably had no superior in England. A 
glance at the list of eminent Churchmen who have 
lately died gives a very distinct impression of the 
breadth of the English Church, which the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church seems to be in some danger 
of losing. ‘There is something very impressive in 
the range of a Church which included such men as 
Canon Liddon, Dean Church, Dr. Plumptre, Bishop 


Lightfoot, and Dr. Magee; a Church large enough 


to make room for a ritualist on the one side and a 
very broad Churchman like Dean Stanley on the 
other. The English Church would have no claim 
as a national Church but for its comprehensiveness. 
It has been large enough to allow men wide lati- 
tude both of thought and practice; insisting on a 
few essential points, it has permitted the greatest 
variations of philosophical position and attitude; 
planting itself upon the great historic facts of 
Christianity, it has allowed great variety of inter- 
pretation of those facts. The “Spectator” sug- 
gests that Lord Salisbury could not do better than 
to select a successor to the late Archbishop of Can- 
terbury from among the authors of Lux Mundi;” 
in other words, from among a company of men who 
combine liberalism of thought with advanced 


churchmanship. The American Church, at this 


critical stage in its career, cannot do better than to 
study the example of the English Church in this 
matter of comprehensiveness, for the American 


Charch is in great danger, through the prevalence 


of narrow counsels, of becoming a small sect in- 
stead of becoming what it has sometimes promised 
to be—a common ground of unity among a great 
variety of religious bodies. 


* * 
* 


In an article entitled Our Grandfathers Died 
Too Young,” in the “ Popular Science Monthly ” 
for June, Mrs. H. M. Plunkett shows that statistics 
are not necessarily dry even to women, and that 
with a woman's treatment they may be made at- 
tractive to any one. She completely demolishes the 
superstition that our ancestors had hardier consti- 
tutions than we, and that their more healthfal 
mode of living enabled them to attain a riper old 
age. The statistics which throw the strongest 
light upon this subject are those of Geneva, Switz- 
erland, where official vital records have been kept 
ever since the time of John Calvin. In the year 
1600 the death rate there was forty in the thou 
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sand. In 1800 it had fallen to twenty-nine in a 
thousand. The meaning of this is that the average 
length of life in that city has increased one-third. 
Daring this century vital statistics, have been kept 
in other countries, with the result of showing that 
in no century has the duration of life been 
lengthened so much as in our own. To a great 
extent this change for the better has been due to 
better food supplies, better clothing, warmer 


houses, and better medical service. 


* * 
* 


Owing to the last-named cause, plagues have been 
almost unknown in this century, while in the last, 
through the ravages of small-pox alone, in the city 
of London two hundred thousand people died, 
and, as Macaulay says, it was the exception to find 
a person whose face was not pitted. But in a 
larger measure the change has been due to better 
ventilation and better sanitary arrangements, both 
domestic and municipal. “By thorough attention 
to house drainage, Boston has reduced her death- 
rate from thirty-one in the thousand to twenty.” 
At the beginning of this century it was doubtful if 
there was a single well-authenticated case of a man 
who had reached the age of a hundred years. 
Such cases are now numerous. Age and youth 
have, of course, always been correlative terms, but 
men are now regarded as in the prime of life who 
were regarded as old a century ago. It is not, 
therefore, the people of this generation who hurry 
through life, but it was our ancestors who did this. 
They married many years younger than do their 
descendants, and they died more years younger. 


* * 
* 


A polar exploration party has just sailed from 
this city which is decidedly original in its design 
and intention, and which bids fair to reach scien- 
tific conclusions of great value. Lieutenant R. 
E. Peary, U.S.N., is in command, and he is 
accompanied by Professor Heilprin and several 
other scientists of experience. The main object of 
the expedition is to explore the northern coast of 
Greenland, and, if possible, to define the limitations 
of that continent. The party will be taken first 
to Whale Sound, discovered by Baffin as long ago 
as 1616. Here a house or cabin will be erected, 
and the winter will be spent in minor excursions. 
In the summer two parties will be formed, one of 
which will skirt the West Greenland coast, while 
the other will strike out toward North Greenland. 
We lately gave an account of some length of the 
memorable trip—the first across the continent of 
Greenland—by which Professor Nansen established 
the fact that the entire interior is occupied by a 
wouderful mass of glacial inland ice hundreds of 
feet in height and hundreds of miles in width. It 
is the intention of Lieutenant Peary’s party to 
ascend this inland ice and to travel on its great 
plain by the aid of snow-shoes where the surface is 
soft and of the Norwegian ski (the long strips of 
narrow wood which Nansen principally used instead 
of snow-shoes), and to drag their supplies and tents 
on sledges. Scientific and geographical observation 
will be the chief objects held in view, and special 
attention will be given to glacial phenomena, zoöl- 
ogy (on the coast) and meteorology. It is hoped 
that the party will attain within a distance of 350 
miles of the North Pole, and it is quite possible 
that even more than this may be accomplished. 
The plan seems to us the most feasible and most 
carefully perfected in detail of any that has yet 
been tried, and it seems more than likely that this 
expedition will determine conclusively what may 
be and what may not be possible to accomplish by 
Arctic exploration in the future. 

Genenat News Henson J. Lossing, IL. D., 
the historian, died in Poughkeepsie, N. V., on 
Wednesday of last week, at the age of seventy nine. 
Hie best-known book was probably “ The Pictorial 
Field-Hook of the Revolution.. A bronee statue 
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What does Madam 
say about it? 


The “three ingredient” and the “ whites of 
eggs baking powdcrs are advertised in the trade 
journals to the grocers as 24 fer cent. less cost 
than Royal. This is undoubtedly true. Both 
these and alum baking powders do cost to make 
much less than the Royal, because they are 
cheaply and carelessly thrown together from or- 
dinary, impure, inferior and low cost ingredients. 

But you, madam, are charged the same price 
for them as for the absolutely pure Royal, which 
is perfectly combined from the most highly refined 
and expensive materials. Do you wish to pay 
the price of the Royal for an inferior baking 
powder, made from impure goods, of 24 per cent. 
less cost? If you buy such goods, insist upon 
having this reduction in price. 

This 24 per cent. difference probably accounts 
for the fact that some grocers (but they are few) 
try to palm off these powders upon consumers 
who are in the habit of using Royal. 


Split Nails. 


Split 
Nails 


are the cause of untold harm to horses’ feet. If they do not*pene- 
trate the tender part of the foot and seriously lame the horse at 
once, they will ruin the hoof by tearing the fibres and destroying 
the natural compactness on which the animal depends for sound- 
ness and the ability to perform the work which is required of him. 


Sound Nails. 


There is only one horseshoe nail that is 
Sure not to split, sliver or break, namely, that 
which is Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed. 
The philosophy of iron is simple. In every case 
where strength and toughness is required, it 
has to be forged or hammered while the metal 
is at welding heat, in order to compress'all the 
particles closely together. 

Nails forged from the end of a rod by hand at 
the anvil are now and always have been made in 
this manner? 
There is 

one nail in the chat is Hot- Forged and 
Hammer- Pointed in precisely the same as 
the hand-made nail. 


Taken from a lame horse in Worcester, Mass. 


Are made by cold-rolling, pressing or shear- 
ing ‘blanks thus: 

This process sepa- 

rates the fibres of the metal, and is directly op- 
posite to the principle of Hot-Forging asin the 
old-time hand-made nail. You can distinguish 
some of these bad nails by a slight ridge along 
the sides near the point, and many times you 
can pry the nailapart with your finger-nail thus: | 


In some other 


nails this ridge 

does not appear, 
but tire flaw is all the more dangerous because 
it is hidden, and when driven into the hard 
hoof it is certain to do some injury. 


The Putnam Nail is the only Hot-Forged and Stale 
mer-Pointed Horse Nail in the world. In its manu- 
facture the old hand process is imitated and followed. 


It is FORGED to a POINT from the end of the best Swedish Iron rods 
while ata WELDING HEAT, then polished by the WATER process, no 
ACIDS being used, and then it is HAMMER-POINTED. | 


Forged from end of rod. 3 Hummer Pointed. 


It is preposterous 895 a fir m w ho make a nail by cold rolling and clip ing 
blanks to claim to hot-forge a nail or to imitate the old hand process. Such 
a claim can only be made with a desire to imitate and to deceive the public. 
The Truth is in the Nail and it speaks more forci- 
bly than the misrepresentations of imitating rivals. 
See that Your Horse is shod with Putnam Nails, the 
only Hot-Forged, therefore the only safe nails to drive. 


For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. Sample free by mail. 
Large Colored Picture, no advertising on it, “The Fairy and the Thorn,” Free. Send 10c. for paoking. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


MONEY 


By using the 


Hoyt Toilet Paper 
and Cabinet. 


The most perfect toilet fixture ever invented, the 
cabinet being handsome and ornamental, entirely hiding 
the paper from view and preventing all waste. 

Used in most of the principal hotels and office budld- 
ings throughout the United States. 

SE 


ND FOR CIRCULAR AND Price-LIst. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO FAMILIES! 


In accordance with our special offer below, we will send this 
handsome bronze cabinet and twelve packs of fine toilet paper to 
any one signing the order and returning to us with remittance. 
Delivery free in most of the principal cities; s5o0c. extra on the 
Pacific Slope. 


Additional paper furnished by us promptly upon receipt of order. 


SCOTT PAPER CO., Limirep, 25 & 27 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa.: 


189 


— — 


Enclosed find One Dollar and Seventy-five Cents, for which please send One 
Dozen Packs of your Hoyt Toilet Paper, together with one Bronze Family Cabinet, 
which is hereby leased, and it is agreed between us that it shall be used only for the 
Hoyt Toilet Paper, and shall be returnable to you upon your demand and at your 
expense whenever discontinue the use of your Hoyt Toilet Paper. 


Name 


Address 
AGENTS WANTED! 


The Cataract House, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
OPEN FROM MAY 1 TO NOVEMBER. 


‘ 
7 $ 
4 , 
— 


BEST AND BEST-KNOWN HOTEL AT NIAGARA. 


„The Niagara Falls Gazette,” of eight pages, 


printed on book paper, containing a description 
of Niagara Falls, illustrated with beautiful half- 
tone pictures of all interesting scenes, may be had 
free by addressing The Christian Union, Clinton 
Hall, Astor Place, New York City, or 


J. E. DEVEREUX, Manager. 


— 
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A FAMILY PAPER 


Vol. 43. NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JUNE 11, 1891. : No. 24. 
EDUCATIONAL. AK GROVE HOME SOHOOL re-|, CHALMERS HOME anp|_ NEW PU BLICATI ONS. S. 

New Yorn, New York Smith and Wellesley certificata. Full 24 4— — LI 


Connsoricour, New London, Conn. 
AND BACKWARD BOT S 


This school, for ten such n on 
round. and winter — 
Thorough ph d training by — — 


ysical and men 
ced and — — — 
Dr. WILLIAMSON. New London, Conn. 


Connercticut, Hartford, 31 Wethersfield Ave. 
ARTFORD PREPARATORY IN- 
STITUTE. 9th Tear. School year opens 

Sept. 23. 1891. Summer session begins June 23. Ten 

Weeks“ A good hom: and care a — Studies 

elective. For catalogue address E. R. Tuo 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. 
A Home School for Girls and Youss Ladies. 
ediate, and Coll Preparatory 


Primary, 
courses. reful attention to morals =~ manners. 
Healthful — Gymnasium. Terms moderate. 


UMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
SCIENCE, ABT. etc. Am- 


herst 77455 Native Teachers. Oral met 15th 
Session. to 10. 1891. For programme. 
address L. Amherst, Mass. 


MassacnusetTts, Plymouth. 
CHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 
JULY 1 TO AUGUST 12 


I.—ECONOMICS. In charge of Prof. H. C. Ap 


of. 0 
III.—ETHICS. Ia ohana of Prof. 
Assisted by a corps of prominent professors. 
Tuition, including all 
For fuller informa’ 


„ apply he Dean of the 
school, Prof. H. O. ADAMS, 1.602 Chestout Street, 
ladelphia. 


Cambridge. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
girls). Application should be made to 
Mr. Anruve Gruman, Director. 


(tor 


Connecticut, New Havea, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Capy and Mies 
Capy, Principais. Prescribed and Elective Courses 
Preparatory Co Circulars. 


of Seedy. or ollege urse. 
Early a pplication necessary 


Connecricur, Hartford. 
SEMINARY, 
Home and College Preparatory for Girls. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, 


MAssACHUsETTs, Cambridge. 
LAWRENCE 
SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL OF 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Offers courses in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Geology, Biology, and Electrical Eogineering. For 
particulars address the Dean of the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School, or the Secretary of arene UnivEr- 
srrr. Cambridge, Mass. 


Conwacticur, Windsor. 
"OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE,.-—A 


College Fe cage J and Home School for girls 
all rior for French, Ger- 
usi gee Board tuition, $350 a 


man, and 
ear. The “twenty-fifth will begin ‘Bept-mber 
„1891. Principal. 


Inurmors, Chicago, 1626 Indiana Avenue. 
IsS MARTIN’S HOME AND DAY 


SCHOOL for Girls. Bituated in one of the 
most beautiful quarters of the city. Address Miss 


ILLIxOISs. Rockford. 
SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
3rd . Full College and Pre ry Courses 
4. advantages for Music, , and Draw- 
All de ta. New 


Science building. 


MassacHusETTs, Boston, 40 Berkeley Street. 
yous G WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


— School of Domestic Science and ustria) 
pens October 7, 1251. Adar Address Principal of the | Sept. 
* circulars. 


New Ham. Portsmouth. 
SS A. O. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 


New Tonk. Cornwall aod Peekskill. 
EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Academic Dept. at Cornwall. N. T. kw 2 
and Summer School at Worrall Hall. — 
catalogue addreas Col. C. J. Wer. A.M. 


New Yorn, New York City. 7 West Sth Street. 
ARK CLASSICAL SCHOOL.—Board- 


and Day School for Girls. — Septem- 
rad 8 Circulars sent 


ona 
Mrs. Lzuwis and Miss Keiser, Principals. 


New Yorn, New York City. 9 University Place. 
EW YORK COLLEGE FOR THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHEBRBS. 
For those who are graduates of colleges, nor- 
mal schools, seminaries, high schools, teachers of 
experience, and any who wish to become 
PROFESSIONAL TEACHEBS. 
— cheerful] —1— regarding the 


courses in Ped Train eg a 
ten ; the stud Vern. lor, Natural 
Science, Music, and Scholarshi ps. 


New York, Garden City. 


HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. 

PAUL.” Garden City, L. I. Bors“ Board- 

ing Bohool. College Preperation, Military Discipline. 

Addreas ** Hzap Mastrer’”’ during July and August, 
Scar boro’ Beach. Me. 


New York, Saratoga Springs. 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ sEMI- 


NARY. — facilities for the higher Bei- 
ences, Philoso Languages, Mu ainting, s- 


rts | thetic aud — Thirty seveuth year 


16. Address Cuas. F. Down, Ph. D., Pres. 


New York, Aurora. 
LLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.- 


Three Full Co»rses of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. A refined Chr 


FROM SHADOW TO 
SUNLIGHT. 


By the Marquis or Lorne, author of 
Love and Peril, A Story of the Far 
Northwest,” ete. 16mo. Half cloth, 
with specially designed cover, 50 cents. 


CONSEQUENCES. 


By Ecrerton CasrLE. No. 74, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


“It is a real leasure to com 
who shows beth pro omise and — 
work is distinguished by verve, by close and wide ob- 
servation of the ways and cities of many men, y 

touches of a reflection which is neither —.— 
— — the trappirgs —＋ of 

ny ways, not least in t trik 

decidedly original.’’— Saturday R 

** Notable for a ve werful wor 
out. The author 
lish. The descriptions of Lon don life aad of Ger- 

an — 
— ings are piquant and 


For bookselier. mail 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1. 3 & 5 Bo Srrext, New York. 


VALUABLE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SONGS. | 


10 LADIES, Portem — N. H. 
opens Sept.30, 1851. J. G. Whittier ＋ 4. 4 — Building with Modern Improvements. — Bayon Bright Arra * Drs. Lowry and Doane 
healthier, pleasante fora. ‘school could gins Beptembe 16, 1891. Catalogue. $30 per 100 Copies. 
scarcely be found in New giand. R. S. F dent. Winnowe d Songs By Ina D. Banxzy. $35 
* per 100 Copies. 


New Jenser, Freehold. 
REEHOLD INSTITUTE. 


School for Boys only. College and business 
preparation a a y. Boys taken through sum- 
mer. A. A. Coampers, A. M., Principal. 


Study and Inv ation. Four well equipped Lab- New Jersey, 

oratories biological and OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The 
teachers who wish to take advanced work. Resid Principal of a Private School will receive into 
Physician. Fine G asium (40x80 ft.) Sargent Sys- | her family a few girls. giving them home care in ad- 
tem. Delicate — yaad marked in stren dition to thorough school work. Preparation for 
while pursuing y. A new cot- — nelly 12 healthful and attractive. One 


rae of 
offers — to reduce ex 
rates 88 0 — 

to entrance — — orrespondence invited. 
Lock Box 201. Saran F. Arbon. Principal. 


Inp1ana. Terre Haute. 
RSR POLYTECHN IC INSTITUTE. 
men Mee 
and Electr cal Engi eering. Chemistry. Drawing. 
Extensive Shops and boratories. low. 


ra 
For catalogue address H. T. Eddy, Pres. 


Kezwnrvcxy, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL. 
An English and — school for girls. — 
oldest school for e Zouth. Teachers 
ates of — dest beat colleges. tor 
Accomm first-class in every ular. 


MassacHusetts, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 
Faculty. 


Massacuusetts, South Byfield, Essex Co. 


d 
tific schools. e farm belongs to 
—— the Academy groun Good facilities for salt- 
te tutor in — vacation ress 
Joun W. Perxins, Master. 
„Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
E. F. FOSTER. Manager. 
Massacuusetrs, West Bridgewater. 


25 miles from B05 


trated ci ILLARD, 


South Hadley. 
HOLYOKE SEMINARY 


AND COLLEGE. Offers Coll 
course with di 


| 


Sow Yeuk. 
Station, Orange, N. J. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
HALL. 


1 Home and College preparatory School fer Young 
ies. Established. 1861. 
Mrs. J. ALLEN Maxwst, Principal, Bridgeton, N J. 


New Junszy, Mount Holly. 
OUNT HOLLY N. J.) ACADEMY 


FOR BOYS. Between Philadelphia and New 
York. Healthful, belpful. homelike. Education 
with formation of character. Coll 29 Preparatory, 
English, an 


Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, a College 
for Women, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 10 miles from Phila- 


del Offers uate and unde uate courses 
in Sanskrit. Greek, Latin. hematics, English. An- 
glo-Baxon, h, Old Freee Italian. 8 . Ger- 
man, including Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, 
H Po Science, Physics, Chemistry. Bi- 
= and lectures on Philosophy. 

0 pe 


Gree apparatus complete. Feliowshi 
val $450 k. English, Mathematics. Histo 
(ralne $460) 4 ogy. For Program, address as — 


By — $46 


Select Songs. 5 

Choral Song. Copies. 
— — price, return- 

able 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 


81 RANDOLPH STREET. | 76 k NINTH STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


PgewnsYLvantA, Philadelphia, 1,924 Chestnut St. 
SS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 


AND MUBIC SCHOOL, for arge of Mise Da 
Pupils. Music Department in charge of Miss R . 
Bherwood aod under the supervision of W. H . Sher- 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


LADIES (removed in 1883 from Chestuut Street. 
Philadelphia. to ontz, the spacious country seat 
— its forty second year Wed. 

or —— apply to Princi- 
— feen School, Montgomery Countv. Pa. 
nals. Principat Emerit 
Miss Frarces E Bennett, Miss H. A DILLAYS. 
Miss Sytvia J EasTMan. 


New Jerssy, New Brunswick, 66 Bayard St. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


Fer Girls and Young Women. — New 
York. Resident Native French and German teach- 
ers. Terms, $500. 


New Yorx, New York City, 525 Park Av., cor, 6lst Bt. 
CADEMIOC CLASSES FOR 
Devoted to preparation. re- 
ceived at any time. instruction 14 isarte 


Mary B. Warron, A. B., and Los A. Baxes. 


New York. B-ooklyn, 119 Sixth Avenue, near 
Prospect Park. 


HRISTIANSEN INSTITUTE-—Small 
home boarding-school. Also day school and kin- 


— 1 Silver medal a ed at Paris Exposi- 
tion, 1889 h teaching iv small ‘oo 
E. C. Principal. 


New Tonx. Fort Edward. 
EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
STITUTE. For — youn ee Superb mod- 


dings Tweilv ix graduating 
d „ —— echool year. Sept. 14, 
$240 pays board, f m. and all tuition, ex- 


— ty writin Bee 
cept — — 3 B. 


illust 


New York, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
catalogue 


Philadelphia, Germantown. 
Wert UT LANE SCHOOL—Formerly 


Madame Clement’s— Boarding and School 
for oun tice. 35th year opens Sept. 23. Acad 
ical liege — Courses. Pupils enter 

ellesiey on our examination. For — address 
Mrs. Tuzopora B. Ricnarps, Principal. 
Miss SARA Louisa Tracy, A. M., Principal. 


Raopg East Greenwich. 
AST GREENWICH 


Founded 1802. Both Sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. heat. licht. Endowed. 1 Twelve 
courses m ber Ist. For illustrated 
catalogue. 2 . Buaxestesz, D D. 


LYMAN ABBOTT'S 
COMMENTARY ON JOHN. 


rintend- 
valuable in 
Lessons for 


Sundar- School 1 Su 
ene will fina is book 


ents, ers 

its its exposition of the . 
balance of the year. 

Illustrated. Cloth. 8vo. Price, postpaid, $1.75. 


Also PENTECOST’S BIBLE STUDIES” 
on John, price, postpaii, $1.00. 
For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of price by 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


751 BROADWAY, ~ - NEW YORK, 


NEW! Songs forthe NEW! 
HARVEST FIELD! 


By CHAS. H. GABRIEL. 


New Sunday-school songs, adapted also to T. P. 8. 

O. E. and There are rousieg songs 

that will sti Price, 35 cts. ; $3.60 per 

doz., not — Address 

FILLMORE BROS., Publishers, 141 W. 6th Bt, 
Cincinnati, O , or 40 Bible House, New York. 


Holt System of | — Classes, 
Sight-Singing. Private Schools. 


Miss SARA L. DUNNING, 10! West 130th St., N. J. City. 


MUSICAL CURRICULUM. , Fer Piano In: 


By GEO. F. ROOT. both in Americas 
— — Price of either Fingering 
mai 


ROOT’S NEW COURSE. 


By F. W. ROOT. most advanced an 
most practical book for Private or Class Vocal in- 
— — Paper, $1.50; Limp Cloth, $2.00 by mail 


REED ‘ORGAN STUDIES. 


y W.F. SUDDS. hensive set of stud- 
ies by In eight Books. 
50cts. each, post pa 
| MUSICAL Vistrog. monthly, 
ins Anthems, Voluntaries and Interesting 
— Matter. Single —.— 21.50 per year. 
Special terms to clubs of five o 4 wins: teak 
ARENA OF SONG. and pert and 
By G. F. Root & C. C. Case Cos ventions. Full of good 
things. Price, 60cts. postpaid. 33 
HOW TO PLAY CHORDS. set 
for learning to play chords. Price, 50cts postpaid. 

— PUBLISHED BY— 


Price, 


74 W. 4th 18 E. 16th St. 
OINCINNATE @, NEW YORK 
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Improper food is largely responsible for the in- 


|| creased infant mortality in hot weather. Nestlé's 


authorities as the best summer diet. 


Milk Food is universally recognized by medical 
(Consult 


| your family physician.) Do not continue giving || 
i; your little one improper food until it is stricken |i 
with summer complaint; but begin at once the 
use of Nestlé’s Milk Food, and when the heated 


term comes your child will be strong for the 
battle with the heat. To any mother sending 
her address, and mentioning this paper, we will 
send samples and description of Nestlé’s Food. 
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Made in eful styles, but rather 


An Elegant Russia tron Open 


THE BAY STATE FRANKLIN, 


Union stopped at the exziration of their | IT COSTS MUCH LESS 


Light, and Easily Moved! 
Suitable for any Room! 
Invaluable for Sick Chambers! 
Especially desirable for the 
cool mornings and evenings 
of this season of the year, as 
well as in the winter months. 
Mme Fine for country and sea- 


RECEIPTS.—We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the request is accompanied with stamp. — 
The date on your label will indicate within two weeks that the remittance was received. — 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS.— When a change of address is ordered, both the new and old address must 
be given, and notice sent one week before the change is desired. 


HOW TO REMIT.—Remittances should be sent by Check, Draft, Express Order, Money Order, payable 
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THe PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. co., 
NEW YOPK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


COUNTRY SEATS, HOUSES AND FARMS 


On Hudson River, Westchester County, Connecticut. 
E. S. MILLS, Jr., 17 East Forty-second St. 


Wyckoff. Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York, 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


IR John Macdonald, the Canadian Premier, died 

at Oitawa on Saturday morning of last week. 
His death had been expected from day to day for 
two weeks. With the single exception of Mr. 
Gladstone, no man of English race has been so long 
in public life and so thoroughly identified with 
public interests as the Canadian Premier. Born in 
Glasgow in 1815, he came to Canada ai the age of 
five years. He was called to the bar in 1836, 
rose rapidly in his profession, became ten years 
later a Queen’s Counsel, and about the same time 
entered the Parliament of United Canada as a 
representative of Kingston. His abilities found 
almost immediate recognition, and in 1847 he be- 
came a member of the Cabinet as Receiver-Gen- 
eral. In politics he was from the start a Conserva- 
tive. Through the vicissitudes of public life up to 
the adoption of the new Constitution in 1867 Sir 
John Macdonald held a foremost place and stead- 
ily deepened the impression of his ability on the 
country at large. When the new Constitution 
was adopted he was called upon to form the first 
Government for the new Dominion of Canada, and 
was knighted by the Queen in recognition of his 
services. He remained Prime Minister until 1873, 
then for five years he led the opposition, returning 
to the premiership in 1878, when he formed the 
present Government, which was identified first 
and foremost with the principle of a high tariff. 

* 

Sir John was identified with many of the most 
important political measures of the last quarter of 
a century in Canada. He was a constructive states- 
man, but of a conservative temper. There was a 
strong dash of the politician in his composition, and 
he was a thoroughgoing opportunist. So willing 
was he to wait on events that one of the nick- 
names by which he was known was “Old To-mor- 
row.” We referred last week to his resemblance 
to Lord Beaconsfield—a resemblance which, in a 
superficial way, may be said to have been not only 
physical, but intellectual. Sir John did not hesitate 
to use, with the utmost adroitness, all the devices 
of the politician. On the other hand, there was a 
touch of the imagination in his publie policy. He 
liked to deal with large things ina large way. He 
was one of the foremest representatives of the im- 
perial idea. The splendor of a world-wide em- 
pire, with England as its center, possessed his 
imagination, and he declared that he hoped that 
for ages Canada might remain united with the 
mother country. During his public career the civil 
organization of Canada was immensely advanced 
and elaborated. He secured direct steam com- 
munication with Europe ; the enlargement of canals, 
the extension of the Dominion, the building of the 
great railroads, were all fostered, and in some 
cases directly inspired, by him. He was criticised, 
and there is undoubtedly much in his career which 
deserved criticism. His view of the Canadian 
future was naturally not that of many American 
newspapers, and it is likely that the development 
of the years to come will depart widely from the 
lines which he had marked out; but, whatever his 
faults, it is beyond doubt that he served the inter- 
ests of Canada with the greatest loyalty and the 
highest ability, and that, more than any other per- 
son of late years, he has fostered her growth and 
developed her sentiment of nationality. 

* 2 * 

Sir John Macdonald was the foremost English 
statesman outside of England. Older than Sir 
Henry Parkes, the Premier of New South Wales, 


he surpassed the Australian in the vigor of his 
mind and the resoluteness of his hold upon public 
affairs. Both old men are illustrations of the 
sturdy vitality and indomitable energy of the Eng- 
lish race. It is not improbable that the Hon. 
Cecil J. Rhodes, the Premier of Cape Colony, may 
contest, within a few years, the position which Sir 
John Macdonald has held as the first of English 
statesmen outside of England; for Mr. Rhodes 
has shown a force of character, a practical 
sagacity, and a broad-mindedness which promise 
great things for so young a man. The three men 
have been worthy representatives of the English 
race and the English idea in three different quar- 
ters of the globe, and nothing brings out more 
clearly the inherent vigor of that race and the 
room which it allows for the development of indi- 
vidual talent than does this evolution of statesmen 
of the first class at the ends of the earth ; for either 
of these men would have made a great place at 
Westminster. So long as England has such admin- 
istrators she will remain a world-power. Tae im- 
mediate political outlook in Canada is exceedingly 
uncertain. Sir John Macdonald's death leaves the 
Conservative party without any leader approaching 
the dead Premier in ability, and leaves the Cabinet 
in great embarrassment, because one of its members 


is under charges of corruption. 


* * 
* 


Immediately upon her arrival in Chilian waters 
the steamship “ Itata was peacefully surrendered 
to the American Admiral. She had on board the 


five thousand rifles taken frem the American 


schooner off the port of San Diego. According to 
a statement given to the Associated Press by Secre- 
tary Tracy, the leaders of the insurgent party in 
Chili ‘notified our Government shortly after the 
escape of the “Itata” that they disapproved of 
the action of its officers, and were wiiling to sur- 
render her as soon as she rgached them. When this 
offer had been accepted the Navy Department at- 
tempted to intercept the “ Charleston,” which had 
been sent in pursuit, but the dispatch reached the 
Mexican coaling station to which it was sent just 
too late. The Charleston continued her search, 
but fortunately did not reach the Chilian port unti} 
several hours after the “Itata.” The “Itata” 
will now be returned to the United States Court 
officials at San Diego, and the proceedings against 
her, which were interrupted by her escape, will be 
resumed. The peaceful surrender of the vessel 
indicates that the Administration was clearly 
within bounds in maintaining our right to seize by 
force a vessel which had escaped by force from 
our officers, and for whose depredations on the 
high seas we, as a nation, were responsible. By 


peacefully surrendering the vessel, it is not impossible 


that the insurgent party in Chili will lead our Gov- 
ernment to acknowledge their belligerent rights. 


* * 
* 


The baccarat trial in London continues to at- 
tract a great deal of attention, as does every 
episode of this sort which throws open the doors 
of fashionable society to the gaze of the outside 


-world. The revelations are of a very disagreeable 


kind. The spectacle of an English man of rank, 
who is also an officer in the army, charged by 
his companions with cheating at cards is bad 
enough, but the appearance of the Prince of Wales, 
the future monarch of the Empire, traveling 
about from country house to country house with a 
set of baccarat-counters for the purpose of setting 
up the game among bis friends is something more 
than disagreeable. Gambling has long been one 
of the recreations of English fashionable life, and 


if the Prince had been known to indulge in 
the practice in a small way it probably would have 
excited no comment, since Englishmen desire above 
most things that the Crown shall represent society. 
It is the appearance of systematic gambling on the 
part of the Prince which awakens indignation. A 
man whose chief function in life is to give society 
a kind of leadership, and to adorn his station with 
all the embellishments of culture, refinement, taste, 
and rank, makes a conspicuous descent when he 
comes down to the level of the professional gam- 
bler, even in an amateur way. No one expected 
any very high morality of the Prince of Wales, 
although of late years his very agreeable manners 
and his evident desire to put himself on a better 
footing with the country have made him extremely 
popular, and have disposed the English people to 
look leniently upon his past. The present revela-. 
tion comes at an unfortunate moment, for the 
Prince is deeply in debt, and has been hoping for 
relief by public act. Any such hope has been 
finally dissipated by these disclosures. The formal 
action of a Methodist body condemning the exam- 
ple of the Prince of Wales and publicly reproving 
him may be taken as an expression of the feeling 
of English Dissenters of all churches. The mon- 
archy suffers from such a disclosure as that recently 
made, because it is an institution which exists in 
England largely by sufferance, and it ean only 
exist so long as it fairly represents the monarchical 
ideal—so long, in other words, as it is dignified, 
respectable, and not devoid of a certain leadership 
in social life. This ideal has received a blow from 
the Prince of .Wales which it cannot well sustain. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Poultney Bigelow publishes in a recent 
issue of The Speaker a significant article under 
the title A Year Without Bismarck,” the signifi- 
cance of the article lying in the fact that Mr. 
Bigelow is a warm personal friend of the Em- 
peror William. Mr. Bigelow says, in substance, 
that Bismarck made United Germany, that he 
drew up his own constitution, defined his own 
power as Chancellor, and was for twenty years the 
sole interpreter of that constitution. Within that 
time he introduced into German politics the doc- 
trine that government officials should take active 
part in election campaigns, directly antagonizing 
the Emperor Frederick in this matter, and turning 
the whole government machinery into a vast politi- 
cal influence, He used the army in the same way, 
holding that there were but two classes in Ger- 
many, those who voted for him and those who 
voted against him; the former he called loyal; 
the latter he called the national enemy. The 
sentiment was diffused throughout the army that 
Bismarck must be supported on all occasions. He 
debauched the public press by directly paying a 
large number of newspapers out of secret funds, 
and indirectly controlling many others; he com- 
mitted the country to a policy of protection, and 
drove out from the universities and schools all 
antagonists of this system. He ruled in such a 
manner as to practically create Socialism as a 
political force, and while he was building up Social- 
ism by attempting to repress it, he diffused the idea 
that the State can cure all human ills. His colonial 
policy has brought very little return to the country 
and added immensely to its burdens. So com- 
pletely did Bismarck have Germany in hand that 
the Emperor found himself confronted with Bis- 


-marckian influences and forces wherever he turned, 


and was compelled to break through the network 


in order to secure freedom of action. Mr. Bigelow 


promises another article presenting the beneficent 
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results which have followed the overthrow of Bis- 
marek. 

Secretary Foster last week issued two circulars, 
one of which has already raised a hubbub among the 
bankers, and the other of which ought eventually 
to raise a hubbub among the steamship owners. 
The circular which aroused the bankers related to 
the payment of the fifty-odd millions of four and 
a half per cent. bonds which fall due the first of 
September. The Secretary’s circular stated that 
there was money in the Treasury for the payment 
of all of these bonds, if presented, but that the 
banks which desired might have their bonds ex- 
tended at one and a half per cent. interest. The 
banks had confidently expected that two per cent. 
would be offered them, and they met Secretary 
Foster in New York to protest against the lower- 
ing of the rate. The Secretary told them that the 
suggestion of one and a half per cent. interest came 
from the Western bankers themselves, who pre- 
ferred to take at par bonds bearing this low rate 
rather than give up the bank-note circulation to 
which the possession of United States bonds en- 
titles them. Every bank, it will be remembered, 
which holds $100,000 of bonds is allowed to issue 
$90,000 in bank notes. It is this privilege of 
issuing paper money which makes them willing to 
receive the Government bonds bearing one and a half 
per cent. interest. If Secretary Foster refuses to 
yield to the pressure to which the New York bank- 
ers have subjected him, this country will have 
some of its bonds bearing the lowest rate of interest 
that has ever been known. The banks which 
accept these one and a half per cent. bonds must 
farther pay to the Government a tax of one per 
cent. upon the bank notes which they circulate, so 
that the Government is really paying them but 
one-half of one per cent. interest. In other words, 
the National bank currency becomes virtually, like 
the greenbacks, a part of the non-interest-bearing 
debt of the country, which is made to farnish us a 
costless circulating medium in every way as good 
as gold. 

„ 

The circular to the steamship companies was put 
in the form of a request, but if not complied with 
it ought some day to be put in the form of a re- 
quirement. The work of sifting immigrants, it 
said, ought to be done on the other side of the 
water. The steamship companies know what the 
requirements of the American law are, and they 
should refuse to sell their tickets to immigrants 
who must be returned. The investigation before 
the Ford Committee showed that a good many of 
the Italian immigrants stranded in this city had 
been induced by wildly exaggerated prospectuses 
to sell nearly all that they had in order to pay their 
passage money to this country. In such cases the im- 
migrant is plainly defrauded, and the steamship 
companies should be held responsible. In legis- 
lation of this sort foreign countries will work 
togetzer with the United States. Switzerland has 
already passed a law requiring steamship ticket 
agents to give bonds not to forward immigrants who 
will be unable to take care of themselves when they 
arrive in a foreign country, or who leave depend- 
ents in Switzerland who must be taken care of by 
the Swiss public. Italy also has adopted regula- 
tions to prevent the emigration of those who have 
not performed military service. England, as is well 
known, has passed a series of important laws re- 
quiring steamship companies to provide thoroughly 
healthful accommodations for their steerage pas- 
sengers. All laws of this sort, while in the first 
instance protecting the immigrant, in the second 
instance protect the United States from the evils 
of increasing immigration. The immigrants who 
come here because of false representations as to 
what awaits them, and who are willing to travel 
here in the overcrowded holds of the worst emi- 


grant vessels, are the very people who are least 
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desirable as citizens, and belong most clearly to 
the grade of servile labor which we wish to exclude. 


The Connecticut Supreme Court rendered a de- 
cision last week which seems to settle the pro- 


‘longed gubernatorial contest in favor of the Repub- 


licans. It will be remembered that, although the 
Democratic candidate had a plurality of nearly 
2,700 over his Republican opponent, his majority 
of all votes cast at the election was but 26, and 
even this slender margin was obtained only by the 
throwing out of 103 Prohibition ballots in various 
localities because they contained the words “ For 
Governor instead of simply the word Governor 
at the head of the ticket. The Republicans 
claimed that these ballots should have been 
counted, and that the election, according to the old 
provision of the Connecticut Constitution, should 
go to the Legislature, where the Republicans are in 
the majority. In this claim they will doubtless be 
upheld. The case decided last week was not, 
indeed, whether these Prohibition ballots were 
valid, but whether precisely similar ballots used in 
the town of Branford in a vote for selectmen were 
valid. The Court held that inasmuch as the word 
“For” appeared on all the ballots, and not on a 
few of them only, it could not have been used as a 
device to identify individual votes. The decision 
was written by a Democratic Judge, and the posi- 
tion which it takes, that an informality in a ballot 
should not be construed into an illegality unless 
such construction is absolutely necessary, is cer- 
tainly in accordance with common sense. The 
inauguration of the minority candidate is, indeed, 
a violation of democratic principle, but it is a 
violation which demands a change in the Con- 
necticut Constitution, and not the violation of an- 
other equally important democratic principle 
which gives to every honest voter the 2 to have 
his vote counted. 


The Directors of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary have not waited for official information of the 
action of the General Assembly. Summer—the 
time of dispersion—is close at hand, and the Direc- 
tors wisely judged that uncertainty through the 
summer as to the action and status of the Seminary 
would not be advantageous to the Presbyterian 
Church, and would be decidedly disadvantageous 
to the Seminary. They met, therefore, last week 
to determine what action they should take in view 
of the vote of the General Assembly disapproving 
the transference of Professor Briggs to the chair of 
Biblical Theology from that of Hebrew. Legal 
opinions had been previously obtained as to the 
legal rights and duties of the Board in the premises. 
It was made clear to them, by these opinions, that 
the Trustees had no right to vest any measure of 
their control over the Seminary in the General As- 
sembly ; that their agreement to give the Assembly 
a veto power did not, and could not, divest the 
Board itself of its duty to determine, in view of all 
the facts and circumstances of the case, what is 
for the best interests of the Seminary; that the 
final decision rests in the Board and not in the As- 
sembly, and could not be transferred from the Board 
to the Assembly. This is in accordance with the well - 
established principle of law that a trust is inalien- 
able, and that trustees in whom responsibilities 
have been vested cannot by any act of theirs 
transfer to or share with others those responsibili. 


ties. After a full and free discussion of the whole 


situation, participated in by both Faculty and Board 
of Directors, the latter body passed the following 
resolution : 

** Resolved, That this Board of Directors, after having 
taken legal advice, and after due consideration, see no 
reason to change their views on the subject of the transfer 
of Dr. Briggs, and feel bound, in the discharge of their 
duties under the charter and constitution, to adhere to the 


ame. 


Of the twenty-five Directors, four only were ab- 
sent when the vote was taken; namely, Drs. 
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John Hall and John makes and re 
John Taylor Johnston and William E. Dodge. 
Two votes were cast in the negative; namely, those 
of the Rev. R. R. Booth, D.D., and William A. 
Booth. The gentlemen present and voting for the 
resolution were the following: Ministers: David 
R. Frazer, Charles A. Dickey, Erskine N. White, 
Charles H. Parkhurst, Stephen W. Dana, James 
H. Mellvaine, Charles Cuthbert Hall, James M. 
Ludlow, Edward L. Clark, and Wilton Merle Smith. 
Laymen: Henry Day, D. Willis James, Wm. A. 
Wheelock, John Crosby Brown, David H. Me Alpin, 
Charles Butler, Ezra M. Kingsley, Morris K. J esup, 
and Wm. W. — Jr. 


It is a maxim of ae that men must be ned 
to have intended the natural consequences of their 
acts. The natural consequence. not only easily 
foreseen, but openly foretold, of the action into 
which the officers of Princeton College led the 
General Assembly, has been to make Princeton 
Seminary the only official Theological Seminary of 
the Presbyterian Church on the Atlantic seaboard. 
It would probably be unjust to suspect Professor 
Green and President Patton of having intended so 
to shape the action of the Assembly as to produce 
this result. Yet it is easy for every one to see now, 
what was foreseen by many, that no other result 
was possible. The General Assembly gave no 
reasons for advising against the transfer of Dr. 
Briggs to the new chair of Biblical Theology. It 
was therefore impossible for the Directors of Union 
Theological Seminary to regard that action as ad- 
vice and give it weight according to the value of 
the reason which led to the action. The disap 
proval was made, as distinctly as language could 
make it, a legislative act, based on the assumption 
of a supreme authority which needed not to give 
reasons. The committee which framed the report 
was appointed by one Princeton official; its chair- 
man, who drafted the report and carried it through 
the Assembly, was another Princeton official. The 
real question, however disguised—and it is perhaps 
to the credit of those who jdirected this legislation 
to say that they made little attempt to disguise it— 
was whether Princeton College or Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary Directors should exercise the final 
authority in the administration of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. To this question it was impossible 
for the Directors to give any other answer than the 
one they have given, without in effect resigning to 
a competing institution the trust which had been 
reposed in them. The other alternative, which had 
been proposed in the secular press, of restoring Dr. 
Briggs to his old chair of Hebrew and transferring 
Professor Brown to the chair of Biblical Theology, 
would have been a political device which a body 
composed as this Board is could not for a moment 

have entertained. 


What will be the result of the issue thus formed 
it is impossible to foretell. It is undoubtedly in 
the main a revival of the old division between Old 
School and New School. The questions at issue 
are not, indeed, the same ; but, speaking generall y 
it may be safely assumed that the Old School 
churches will oppose and the New School churches 
will welcome the freest discussion of the con- 
tents of the Bible, and the application to the 
investigation of its structure and origin of the 
canons of literary criticism applied in the investi-, 
gation of other ancient literatures. If a consider- 
able body in the Presbyterian Church attempts to 
prohibit such free investigation, a division in the 
Church will be inevitable. The same process 
which would drive Dr. Briggs from his theological 
chair would close against the Bible student the 
works of Cheyne, Driver, and George Adam Smith, 
in England, and those not merely of Wellhausen 
and Dittmar, but even of Delitzsch, in Germany. 
There is too much intelligent love of intellectual 
liberty in the Presbyterian Church to make this a 
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possible achievement. President Patton, either in 


one of his General Assembly speeches or in an 


interview, we forget which, is reported to have 
intimated that Union Theological Seminary might 
resort to the law. But it is evident that if the law 
is appealed to at all, it will be, not by, but against 
the Seminary, on behalf of those who, in the name 
of the Assembly, desire to control it. If no such 
appeal is made, the controversy may end here, 
Union Theological Seminary regaining its inde- 
pendence, and relinquishing to its competitor, 
Princeton, whatever advantage may attach to an 
organic connection with the General Assembly. We 
are of the opinion that this will be more than 
counterbalanced by the independence regained. 
Young men who desire to equip themselves for 
leadership in the Church of Christ will be likely to 
come, regardless of their denominational predilec- 
tions, in increasing numbers to Union, not because 
this is the only seminary where a free investigation 
of all disputed questions in Biblical literature and 
theology is encouraged, but because, thanks to its 
critics, it is just now the seminary of this descrip- 
tion most widely advertised. 


* * 


The second annual meeting of the Lake Mohonk 
Negro Conference was held at Lake Mohonk last 
week, June 3-5. About one hundred and fifty 
invited guests were present, including a larger 
number from the South than last year; still, as a 
meeting for mutual conference between Northern 
and Southern gentlemen, this Conference cannot 
yet be pronounced an eminent success. As many 
gentlemen from the South were invited, we believe, 


‘as from the North, and a considerable number ac- 


cepted, and expected to be present, but, in some 
instances owing to unexpected duties elsewhere, in 
other instances to sickness, they were kept away. 
Thus, in spite of every effort to give the Confer- 
ence a different character, it had in the main the 
aspect of a missionary convention, and its time was 


largely occupied with reports as to the condition of | 


the colored people in the South and of the mission- 
ary work going on in the South, made by teachers, 
missionaries, and presidents of colleges and normal 
schools, who had gone into the South from the 
North to carry on there a missionary work. Of 


these the two most comprehensive were those of 


the Rev. S. J. Barrows, editor of the “ Christian 
Register,” who has embodied the results of his six 


‘months’ observations in a paper in the June Atlan- 


tie, and one presented by President Woodworth, 
of Tougaloo University in Alabama, who had sent 
out circular letters, and who embodied the results 
of the information obtained in a graphic, pictorial, 
and very candid survey of the Black Belt, which 
we shall print next week. Certain questions had 
been proposed for discussion by the executive com- 
mittee appointed last year, among them the ques- 
tion whether the schools should be mixed, or the 
white and colored races should be separately 
educated ; what is the condition of the colored 
preachers of the South, and what should be 
done to furnish the colored race with better 
preachers; what obstacles now stand in the way 
of his further progress, and what should be done 
to remove them. But the fear of controversy pre- 
vented a full and free discussion of these questions. 
Different views were expressed upon them, but the 
interest and definiteness which grow out of put- 
ting antithetical views in sharp contrast and even 
friendly collision were lacking. A report of the 
Conference and its results will be found in another 
column. 
* * 

Mr. Seward’s article on another page affords an- 
other and a somewhat striking indication of that 
growing tendency toward the unity of faith which 
is characteristic of the present age. It is peculiar 
in that it distinctly recognizes and proposes to leave 
wholly undisturbed the difference in creed, ritual, 
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and government which separates the denominations, 
and simply furnish a testimony to the unity of faith 
which is deeper than any creed. It is also peculiar 
in that it is based upon the principle, more fully 
expounded by Mr. Abbott in his sermon published 
in this week’s issue of The Christian Union, that 
loyalty to Christ, not adhesion to a series of intel- 
lectual propositions, is the true and adequate basis 
of Christian union. To what Mr. Seward’s plan 
may grow it is not possible to foretell. It may be 
born before its time, and be only a precursor of a 
movement on similar principles, but possibly differ- 


ent in form, to follow hereafter. In any case the 


suggestion cannot be in vain, for it is never in vain 
for a prophet to familiarize the public mind with 
new ideas which it is not yet ready to receive. We 
commend Mr. Seward’s simple pledge to the con- 
sideration of our readers as one step toward a real- 
ization of a fellowship which now has no symbol. 
Let them read his plan and then answer to them- 
selves the question, Why not? 


The recent death of Dr. Magee, the Archbishop 


of York, who had held his position less than two 


months, has intensified still further the conscious- 
ness of the loss by death which the English Estab- 
lished Church has experienced during the last year 
and a half. One after another her most eminent 
men have been taken from her, Dr. Magee being 
the latest of a line of distinguished scholars and 
ecclesiastics. His chief distinction was not in the 
field of scholarship, but that of pulpit eloquence, in 
which he probably had no superior in England. A 
glance at the list of eminent Churchmen who have 
lately died gives a very distinct impression of the 
breadth of the English Church, which the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church seems to be in some danger 
of losing. There is something very impressive in 
the range of a Church which included such men as 
Canon Liddon, Dean Church, Dr. Plumptre, Bishop 
Lightfoot, and Dr. Magee; a Church large enough 
to make room for a ritualist on the one side and a 
very broad Churchman like Dean Stanley on the 
other. The English Church would have no claim 
as a national Church but for its comprehensiveness. 
It has been large enough to allow men wide lati- 
tude both of thought and practice; insisting on a 
few essential points, it has permitted the greatest 
variations of philosophical position and attitude; 
planting itself upon the great historic facts of 
Christianity, it has allowed great variety of inter- 
pretation of those facts. The “Spectator” sug- 
gests that Lord Salisbury could not do better than 
to select a successor to the late Archbishop of Can- 
terbury from among the authors of Lux Mundi ;” 
in other words, from among a company of men who 
combine liberalism of thought with advanced 
churchmanship. The American Church, at this 


critical stage in its career, cannot do better than to 


study the example of the English Church in this 
matter of comprehensiveness, for the American 
Church is in great danger, through the prevalence 
of narrow counsels, of becoming a small sect in- 
stead of becoming what it has sometimes promised 
to be—a common ground of unity among a great 
variety of religious bodies. 


* * 


In an article entitled Our Grandfathers Died 
Too Young,” in the “ Popular Science Monthly ” 
for June, Mrs. H. M. Plunkett shows that statistics 
are not necessarily dry even to women, and that 
with a woman’s treatment they may be made at- 
tractive to any one. She completely demolishes the 


- superstition that our ancestors had hardier consti- 


tutions than we, and that their more healthful 
mode of living enabled them to attain a riper old 
age. The statistics which throw the strongest 
light upon this subject are those of Geneva, Switz- 
erland, where official vital records have been kept 
ever since the time of John Calvin. In the year 
1600 the death-rate there was forty in the thou- 
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sand. In 1800 it had fallen to twenty-nine in a 
thousand. The meaning of this is that the average 
length of life in that city has increased one-third. 
During this century vital statistics: have been kept 
in other countries, with the result of showing that 
in no century has the duration of life been 
lengthened so much as in our own. To a great 
extent this change for the better has been due to 
better food supplies, better clothing, warmer 
houses, and better medical service. 


Owing to the last-named cause, plagues have been 
almost unknown in this century, while in the last, 
through the ravages of small-pox alone, in the city 
of London two hundred thousand people died, 
and, as Macaulay says, it was the exception to find 
a person whose face was not pitted. But in a 
larger measure the change has been due to better 
ventilation and better sanitary arrangements, both 
domestic and municipal. By thorough attention 
to house drainage, Boston has reduced her death- 
rate from thirty-one in the thousand to twenty.” 
At the beginning of this century it was doubtful if 
there was a single well-authenticated case of a man 
who had reached the age of a hundred years. 
Such cases are now numerous. Age and youth 
have, of course, always been correlative terms, but 
men are now regarded as in the prime of life who 
were regarded as old a century ago. It is not, 
therefore, the people of this generation who hurry 
through life, but it was our ancestors who did this. 
They married many years younger than do their 
descendants, and they died more years younger. 


* * 


A polar exploration party has just sailed from 
this city which is decidedly original in its design 
and intention, and which bids fair to reach scien- 
tific conclusions of great value. Lieutenant R. 
E. Peary, U.S.N., is in command, and he is 
accompanied by Professor Heilprin and several 
other scientists of experience. The main object of 
the expedition is to explore the northern coast of 
Greenland, and, if possible, to define the limitations 
of that continent. The party will be taken first 
to Whale Sound, discovered by Baffin as long ago 
as 1616. Here a house or cabin will be erected, 
and the winter will be spent in minor excursions. 
In the summer two parties will be formed, one of 
which will skirt the West Greenland coast, while 
the other will strike out toward North Greenland. 
We lately gave an account of some length of the 
memorable trip—the first across the continent of 
Greenland—by which Professor Nansen established 
the fact that the entire interior is occupied by a 
wonderful mass of glacial inland ice hundreds of 
feet in height and hundreds of miles in width. It 
is the intention of Lieutenant Peary’s party to 
ascend this inland ice and to travel on its great 
plain by the aid of snow-shoes where the surface is 
soft and of the Norwegian ski (the long strips of 
narrow wood which Nansen principally used instead 
of snow-shoes), and to drag their supplies and tents 
on sledges. Scientific and geographical observation 
will be the chief objects held in view, and special 
attention will be given to glacial phenomena, zb0öl- 
ogy (on the coast) and meteorology. It is hoped 
that the party will attain within a distance of 350 - 
miles of the North Pole, and it is quite possible 
that even more than this may be accomplished. 
The plan seems to us the most feasible and most 
carefully perfected in detail of any that has yet 
been tried, and it seems more than likely that this 
expedition will determine conclusively what may 
be and what may not be possible to accomplish by 
Arctic exploration in the future. 


* * 
* 


GENERAL News.—Benson J. Lossing, LL. D., 
the historian, died in Poughkeepsie, N. T., on 
Wednesday of last week, at the age of seventy-nine. 
His best-known book was probably The Pictorial 
Field-Book of the Revolution.“ A bronze statue 
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of Mr. James S. T. Stranahan was unveiled last 
Friday in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, the people's 
pleasure-ground which he more than any other 
created. The principal address was made by the 
Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs.——Baccalaureate ser- 
mons were preached last Sunday at Princeton by 
President Patton, at Vassar by President Taylor, 
at Columbia by Bishop Littlejohn, and at the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York by Vice-Chan- 
cellor MacCracken. Earthquake shocks were 
felt in the north of Italy on Sunday; three or four 
persons were killed and several injured by falling 
walls. The French Chamber of Deputies pro- 
poses to devote one day each week to discussing 
labor problems. The argument in the Tilden 
will contest before the Court of Appeals of this 
State has closed. Advices from Hayti show that 
the revolution in May was due to arrests by the 
Government of about a hundred men who had 
been prominent under the two former governments ; 
an attempt to rescue them failed; and President 
Hippolyte summarily executed many of the insur- 
gents. Nearly five thousand men employed by 
the London General Omnibus Company are on 
strike. Dr. Fordyce Barker, one of the most 
eminent physicians of this country, died last week. 


THE COLOR LINE. 


T the Lake Mohonk Conference, a report of 

which will be found on another page, one 
significant incident in the debate indicated clearly 
a radical difference which still exists between 
Northern and Southern Christian sentiment on the 
subject of the spirit in which the negro is to 
be regarded. The Rev. A. L. Phillips, the Secre- 
tary for Colored Evangelization of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, said with great frankness 
that, while the Southern people were more inter- 
ested in the solution of the negro problem than 
were the peopie of the North, and were more 
warmly attached to them, they would not tolerate 
social relations between white and black. Th» 
negro, he said in substance, may call on me on 
business, and for that purpose sit down in my study 
or parlor, and I can call on him as teacher or 
pastor; but I can neither invite him to my table 
nor sit down at his table as a social friend. And 
he added that this unwritten law of Southern 
society was so absolute and inflexible, that, if 
teachers from the North persisted in entering 
into such social relations with the negro, they must 
be content to find themselves shut off from all 
similar relations with their white neighbors. In 
other words, the caste chasm between white and 
colored is absolute and unbridged, and every white 
teacher in the South must choose between the two 
castes; he cannot have companionship with both. 
And Mr. Phillips proposed as a compromise, in 
order to secure co-operation between Northerner 
and Southerner in educational and missionary 
work, that for the present Northern teachers con- 
sent to teach the negro officially only, and wait 
for a further development of public sentiment 
before undertaking to enter into social relations 
with him. 

We wish our Southern readers would first pon- 
der Mr. Phillips’s statement of this social law ang 
next ponder the example of Jesus Christ, and then 
ask themselves seriously the question whether the 
social law of the South, as this Southern representa- 
tive describes it, can be reconciled with the example 
of Christ, or with Christ’s teaching, or with the 
work which he has laid upon his people on this 
continent. The charge against Jesus Christ was 
precisely the charge preferred against the Northern 
school-teachers. He might have taught the pub- 
licans and sinners, he might have met them offi- 
cially in the synagogue, and no Pharisee would 
have complained. He was the “ friend ” of publi- 
cans and sinners, and ate with them. This was 


the gravamen of the charge againsthim. And the 


THE CHRiSTIAN UNION. 


very lesson of his example is this, that in order to 
communicate life to the poor, the ignorant, the 
superstitious, it is necessary to enter into personal 
relations with them ; to betheir friend ; to become 


their companion. The very gist of the Gospel is 


in the declaration that our fellowship is with the 
Father and with his Son Jesus Christ. How is it 
possible for us to enter into this fellowship on the 
one hand, and refuse fellowship with the poorest, 
the most ignorant, or even the most sinful on the 
other? What is this but to ask anew John’s ques- 
tion, How can we love God whom we have not seen 
if we do not love our brother whom we have seen ? 

The social law, which Mr. Phillips has so frankly 
acknowledged, it is as impossible to reconcile with 
the teaching of Christ and the work he has given 
us to do, as it is with his example. One is your 
master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” Re- 
demption means brotherhood. To work out human 
brotherhood is the problem which God lays on the 
people of this country. He puts together upon this 
continent men of all races and religions, all tongues 
and nationalities, and bids them live together as 
brethren. Here they are, rich and poor, ignorant 
and scholarly, high and low, French, Irish, English, 
German, Italian, African; Protestant, Roman Catho- 
lic, infidel ; red man, black man, yellow man, white 
man, under no government save self-government, 
united under no hierarchy, bound together by no 
creed, one only in that love which is the bond of 
perfectness. How can we bind together this hetero- 
geneous population by this bond of perfectness, 
and refuse to eat at each other's tables, enter each 
other’s houses, sit in each other’s parlors, and recog- 
nize each other as children of the Father of whom 
every family in heaven and on earth is named? 

In heaven and on earth. Brethren, consider how 
many of these dark-skinned ones have left their 
dark skins in the grave where already they have 
moldered into dust; how many have passed and 
are daily passing from their dark-hued tabernacle to 
that kingdom where the only distinction known is 
between black souls and white souls. Is it indeed 
one family in heaven and on earth? Will you 
exclude from your fellowship the ascended and 
glorified ones? The kingdom of heaven is one. 
And he who prays that the will of God may be 
done on earth as in heaven, must either believe 
that the color line will be maintained in heaven 
or else must seek to abolish it upon earth. 


INSINCERE CONFORMITY.” 


CORRESPONDENT in another column 

comes to the defense of the doctrine of the 
New York “ Examiner,” that when a minister finds 
himself out of accord with the creed of his Church 
it is his duty to resign. Our correspondent assumes 
that The Christian Union approves an “insincere 
conformity to a creed, abandoned in reality, but 
subscribed to as a matter of form. We think the 
course of The Christian Union should have de- 
fended it from the suspicion of advocating any such 
conformity. Possibly, however, our correspondent 
is not a habitual reader of this paper. Certainly he 
attributes to us a position which we abhor. Insin- 
cerity in a minister is like dishonesty in a merchant, 
disloyalty in a soldier, or unchastity in a wife—an 
almost unpardonable and wholly fatal sin. 

What we claim is that if a minister finds himself 
dissenting from the creed of his Church, he should 
remain in the Charch and frankly and courageously 
declare his dissent. The creed is always subject 
to criticism. It is always the right, and often the 
duty, of the man who has subscribed to it to point 
out its imperfections. Theoath of a Senator to sus- 
tain the Constitution of the United States does not 
estop him from condemning clauses in that Con- 
stitution, and endeavoring to secure a revision, or 
even an entirely new one. Loyalty to the Repub- 
lican party does not require a Representative to 
obey the caucus or defend the platform. His 
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from his Church creed and withdraw. 
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supreme loyalty is to truth and his country, and 


it is for his constituents to determine whether he 


shall remain in the party or be cast out. It is no 
man’s duty to pronounce himself a dissentient 
Let him 
pronounce his opinions clearly and courageously, 
and leave the Church to determine whether with 
those opinions he may remain in or not. In 
the particular instance which has given rise to this 
discussion, it would have been a perfectly manly 
and straightforward course for Dr. Bridgman to 
have remained the pastor of a Baptist church and 
proclaimed his disapproval of close communion, or 
even his approval of infant baptism. It would 
then have been for his church to determine whether 
this “ new departure” furnished a sufficient reason 
for dissolving the relation between him and the 
church. 

He who is familiar with history will remember 

that this was precisely the course, not merely of 
Jesus Christ and the Apostles, but also of Luther 
and Wesley, whom our correspondent cites. They 
each continued to preach their new faith in the old 
Church, till the old Church was dissatisfied and 
turned them out. Nonconformity need not be 
schism. If it is made so, the nonconformist may 
well leave the Church to take the ee of 
the schism. 
As to the evils which attend “ insincere conform- 
ity,” they cannot well be exaggerated. It is be- 
cause creeds as “standards ” constitute so serious a 
temptation to insincerity that we object to their use 
for that purpose. In our judgment, the only stand- 
ard should be personal loyalty to a personal Christ. 
Our view on this subject is fully set forth in a sere 
mon on another page. 


DEALING WITH DOUBT. 


T= F. H. Revell Company publish, as one of 
their Vellum Series, two admirable addresses 
of Professor Drummond, the first of which bears 
the above title. It would be a wise beneficence to 
put a copy of this address in the hands of every 
minister in the United States. It would be ex- 
ceptionally useful at this juncture in the ministerial 
ranks of the Presbyterian Church. We quote 
from it a few characteristic sentences; but they 
fail to interpret adequately the spiritual significance 
and value of the address from which we it 
them : 


Heresy is truth in the making, and doubt is the prelude of 
knowledge. 

There are ten good years of a man’s life in investigating 
what is in a leaf, and there are five good years more in in- 
vestigating the things that are in the things that are in the 
leaf. 

All religious truths are doubtable. 
proof for any one of them. 

Never let us think evil of men who do not think as we do. 

Christ never failed to distinguish between doubt and un- 
belief. Doubt is can’t believe ; unbelief is won’t believe. 

The Church says [respecting the heretic] ‘‘ Brand him.“ 
Christ says Teach him.“ 

Faith is never opposed to reason in the New Testament, 
but to right. 

It would be a great pity if all these problems could be 
solved. The joy of the intellectual life would be largely 
gone. 

Lead me to the Rock that is higher than I.“ That is 
evolution. It is the development of the whole man in the 
highest directions—the drawing out of his spiritual being. 


We recommend any of our readers who are 


There is no absolute 


troubled by doubts to get this little tract—it is 


nothing more—and read it. Not that it will solve 
their doubts ; but it ought to do something toward 
relieving them of their troubles. For the same 
reason, we recommend it to fathers and mothers 
whose sons and daughters are troubled with doubts, 
and to ministers who have to meet doubt in their 
parishes. It will not remove doubt, but it will help 
to remove dread of doubt. Earnest- minded doubt 
is not dangerous. It is God's highway to convie- 
tion. The way to get answers is to ask questions. 
Opinions never become convictions until they are 
doubted. Unshaken faith is not comparable to the 
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faith that has been shaken. If earnest-minded 
doubt were dangerous, Paul would not have told 
us to “ prove all things.” 


THE SPECTATOR. 


It was at that very unusual hour when the electric 
car from Boston to Cambridge was not crowded. The 
business men had gone home to their dinners, and the 
college men were going to the various places of amuse~ 
ment in the city ; we would, therefore, advise any one 
who must go to Cambridge to take the hour from seven 
to eight in the evening, because at that hour there is 
occasionally an opportunity to find a seat. The Spec- 
tator was so fortunate, on the evening to which he 
alludes, to find, as he boarded the car on Charles Street, 
only two oceupants—a young man and a young woman. 
The Spectator could not do otherwise than listen to their 
conversation, and really, if he must confess, he had no 
desire to close his ears to the entertaining talk which 
passed between them. It was truly edifying, and 
should not be lost to the world. The young man was 
tall, with light, wavy hair and very blue eyes; his 
mustache was a work of art ; it was waxed and pointed 
to sach an extent that beyond doubt the Third Napoleon 
would have stopped to admire it had he met the young 
man on the street ; his collar and necktie were beyond 
criticism ; and the fold in his trousers, that most dif- 


ficult achievement to which young men devote their 


minds, was well defined, and curved over his patent 
leather shoes in a very artistic manner. He wore a 
large seal ring on his ungloved hand, which he kept 
busy toying with an elaborate watch chain, upon which 
hung a large cameo seal. He had a handsomely 
bound book under arm. 


* 
The young woman's costume bespoke newly acquired 
wealth, and that recent acquaintance with fine clothes 
which is always apparent in such cases. Everything 
was a little overdone. The sealskin cloak was a trifle 
too long, as if there was an effort to get as much money 
as possible in it. The jewelry was a little too abun- 
dant and showy, the hat rather overtrimmed, and, for 
some very astute cause, the hand with the large dia- 
mond ring was uncovered—this may have been because 
the car was rather warm and not well ventilated. The 
heavy gold chain, with a large locket, hung outside the 
sealskin cloak. The young woman remarked that the 
scenery on the bridge was very pretty, and the young 
man asked if she was fond of scenery ; she said, “ I 
don’t care much for it, but papa is goin’ to take me to 
Europe, and I hope I shall git to like scenery ; they 
say the Alps * are pretty.“ 


The young man said: “I am so devoted to books 
I don’t think I appreciate scenery. I have just 
been reading a very interesting novel called ‘Les 
Misérables; did you ever read it? It is thought 
a great deal of now.” No, I never heard of it,“ 
said the young woman. “Have you ever read 
Milton’s Paradise Lost’? Iam very fond of poetry, 
and that is what I call poetry. Why, it is as interest- 
ing asa novel. Then there is Emerson—are you ac- 
quainted with his writings ? Emerson is a true poet— 
he says in one of his pieces: ‘ The stars are like forget- 
me-nots.“ Now that is what I call true poetry. Did 
you ever read anything of Goethe? He is a fine writer, 
though he is a little too circumscribed for my taste.” 
The young woman was not acquainted with Goethe, but 
remarked that Holmes was her favorite author. Oh, 
yes! Dr. Oliver Wendale Holmes. Well, he is con- 
sidered quite a writer but the young woman had never 
heard of him. She knew only Mary Jane Holmes. 
At this point The Spectator’ s companions left the car, 
and he pursued his journey with _ his own thoughts 
for company. 

The Spectator was 4 the other day with a 
Union Theological. Seminary graduate of some thirty 
years’ standing. The talk turned upon bygone pro- 


fessors of its faculty, the men who in that day gave it 


power and prestige. Among others mentioned was the 
late Dr. Thomas H. Skinner, a man who was highly 
respected for his attainments and widely beloved for 
his character, but whose scholarship was so essentially 
apart of him that it was impossible for him to lay 
aside its vernacular on any occasion. Latinity of 


rhetoric always characterized his public utterances. 
The narrator once heard Dr. Skinner deliver an address 
to children. The difficulties under which he labored 
were made amusingly manifest in the introduction, 


in most elaborate triangle. 


A FAMILY PAPER 


which was this: Children, I propose to give you on 
the present occasion an epitome of the life of St. 
Paul. Perhaps some of you are too young to under- 


stand what the word ‘epitome’ means. ‘ Epitome,’ 


children, is, in its signification, synonymous with 
sq 7? 

synopsis. 

A week or so ago the Spectator made a business trip 
through Connecticut. At a country station there got 
onto the train an old gentleman who was evidently a 
farmer. He took a seat in front of the Spectator, and 
was busily engaged in reading a paper. The trip, 
whatever it was, was evidently an event for the old 
gentleman. He had arrayed himself in the most elab- 
orate fashion his wardrobe admitted. Nothing he had 
on was of recent date. The old-fashioned velvet coat- 
collar rolled widely away from the neck, and was cut 
A high stock confined his 
head in a vise, so that he could not move his chin with- 
out impaling his cheeks on the stiffly starched points 
that reached above his ears. His carefully brushed 
silk hat, of a mode of many years ago, was adjusted to 
his head with scrupulous exactitude. He was as thor- 
oughly uncomfortable as any person could possibly be. 
The one amelioration of his discomfort was evidently 
the perusal of the article which he was reading. Curi- 
osity got the better of the Spectator’s good breeding, 
and he leaned forward to glance over the old gentle- 
man’s shoulder and see what it was that-interested 
him. The article was entitled “The Tyranny of 
Fashion.” The old gentleman evidently regarded him- 


self as a special victim of that social autocrat, and en- 


joyed to the full the writer’s comments on those who sub- 
ject themselves to this slavery—in fact, he enjoyed his 
discomfort heartily. Was not the old gentleman a type ? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN EXCELLENT SUGGESTION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

I am a member of the Episcopalian Communion, and 
I was present at the Good Friday evening service at 
the Old South Church in Boston this year — the service 
concerning which so much talk has been made, relative 
to the Bishop-elect of Massachusetts, who was present, 
and who made some remarks, with other ministers, 
suitable to the occasion. It was a most inspiring 
meeting. People of various denominations spoke to 
each other in passing out, with a new feeling of union 
and with Pentecostal kindlings of the eye, of the joy 
they had in celebrating together the anniversary of the 
world’s redemption. “It is good to be here,” was in 
every heart and on every lip. It was as if we had united 
in a solemn clasp of hands around our dying Master 
apd Lord ; scarcely a voice failing to join in the hymn, 
In the Cross of Christ I glory.” It was a simple, 
heartfelt tribute of love to the Redeemer of our race, 
in which any devout Roman Catholic could also have 
joined with us Protestant believers. 

Was it not good for us to be there? And if good 
for us—* the laity — was it not also good for the min- 
isters? If ministry means service, was not each minis- 
ter in his right place, speaking to these united congre- 
gations of their common bond of union in the life and 
death of Christ! If Phillips Brooks had been 
„ bishop ” instead of “ rector,” what in that office would 
have hindered him from uttering his testimony for the 
Christin whom he so ardently believes, among Chris- 
tians of every name? What, indeed, is a bishop but a 
minister over a larger flock ? And what better service 
can any minister render the flock of Christ than to lead 
them all together to the Shepherd of their souls, and 
with them thank Him who has brought them forth into 
spiritual freedom, as well as into a visible shelter and 
home ? 

By such meetings as that Good Friday evening serv- 
ice at the Old South, we come to realize more than in 
almost any other way the possibility of the promised 
time when there shall be one flock and one Shepherd. 
In the hope of that coming day, Christians of every 
name are drawing closer to each other. It cannot be 
that Episcopalians desire to be left out of that flock— 
to shut themselves in to a separate fold, since that 
would be the narrowest kind of sectarianism — the thing 
always and everywhere to be deplored and fought 
against by the followers of Him “ whose service is per- 
fect freedom.“ 

Yet it is accounted by some as a grave fault that the 
rector of Trinity Church was at that meeting, and it is 
more than hinted that he must say he is sorry he went, 
and that he must promise never to do so again, if he 
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is made Bishop. Is a bishop less than man that he 
should have no need of kneeling with the whole human 
race—if it could be brought together in one place — 


around the cross of the Redeemer in prayer and praise 


for deliverance ? for that was the spirit of that Good 
Friday service, and no thought of theological differ- 
ences of opinion once intruded. | 

And if it is not right for bishop or rector to join in 
such services of general worship, why is it right for 
those who are simply members of the Church which is 
sometimes spelled with a capital C0“? Why should 
a bishop be debarred from our common religious priv- 
ileges? Has he not the same spiritual needs that 
the laity have ? 

Certainly we need the most ide men among us, 
whatever their ecclesiastical rank, to lead our thoughts 
to their utmost heights of aspiration, whenever we 
meet as with one heart to commemorate the loftiest 
and most ‘Significant event in the world’s history. 


QUESTIONER, 
Boston, Mass. 


INSINCERE CONFORMITY.' 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Will you allow me to take some exceptions to the 
advice given in the Outlook for May 21 relative to the 
resignation of Dr. Bridgman and the cases of Dr. 
Briggs and the Rev. R. Heber Newton? You say that 
“the place for a man who finds himself dissenting 
from the creed of his Church is in the Church,” and 
you cite the examples of Christ and Paul as justifying 
such a course. If men had always been governed by 
this advice, the world would have lost many examples 
of manly honesty and heroic self-sacrifice. We owe 
the Reformation, not to Erasmus, who, for the sake of 
physical comfort and pleasant fellowships, stayed in- 
side the pale of Romanism, but to the bolder spirit and 
manlier courage of Luther, who dared to break away 
from his inherited beliefs and ecclesiastical connec- 
tions. We owe our Puritan inheritance to the little 
band of separatists that Brewster and Robinson gath- 
ered at Scrooby, and who would not stay in England 
to yield an outward conformity to the English Church. 
We owe our great revival of the last century, not to 
John Wesley the Oxford ritualist, but to that John 
Wesley who broke away from his ritualism, who went 
outside the Church and set in motion the mighty influ- 
ences of Methodism. 

It seems to me that nowadays one of the gravest 
obstacles to the progress of true Christianity is insin- 
cere conformity. The idea which so many devout 
people cherish of reforming the Church from within 
has again and again been proved a pleasant delusion. 
It does not seem to me strictly honest to indulge in 
mental reservations or to read meanings into plain 


words. The man who can bring himself to tamper 


with words when making solemn profession of his faith 
before God is acquiring a habit that cannot fail to 
affect his integrity in all the relations of life. I am 
reminded of the words of the Apostle, “ If the trumpet 
give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself to 
the battle ?” Here, too, I believe, is the explanation 
of why so many people, seeing how easy it is for min- 
isters to hold one thing in their creeds and another in 
their hearts, have lost all faith in religion and count 
religious people as but whited sepulchers. - 

You refer to the example of Jesus and Paul; but 
how can the example of the founders of a new form of 
religious faith and a universal Church be taken to 
justify continued conformity to an outgrown creed and 
a narrow ecclesiastical allegiance ? Paul preached in 
the synagogues, but it was to exhort his hearers to 
walk no longer after the circumcision, to break with 
the old ways and unite upon a new platform. Jesus, 
whose denunciations of the hypocrisies of the church- 
men of his day still ring in our ears, who deliberately 
broke the ceremonial laws of his people, who declared 
that men must be born again into a new spiritual life, 
may well lead our modern heretics out of the bondage 
of their old connections into a larger liberty. If those 
who dissent from the creeds of their Church follow 
the spirit of the teaching of Christ, they will not pause 
until they are united in the fellowship of a Church in 
which men are not only free to think for themselves, 
but free to choose the expression of their thought ; a 
Church where truthfulness is no less honored than 
truth ; where an honest doubt is a more sacred thing 
than a hollow profession of belief. 

Denver, Col. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


1 See page 774 for editoria: comment on this letter. 
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A CHALLENGE. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your issue of May 28, Mr. Joel Chandler Harris 
writes that I am not a traitor. In this statement I 
believe he is correct. He says I am “a sentimentalist 
and a romancer,” in which statement 1 believe he is 
incorrect. Yet I am not therefore convinced that he 
meant to be ynkind. May I ask room for my urgent 
request—which I hereby offer—that he will quote any 
single whole paragraph which I have ever published 
short or lon , the truth of which he denies ? 

G. W. CABLE. 


THE MOHONK NEGRO CONFERENCE. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


UNE, the month of laurel bloom, was the ap- 

pointed time for the meeting of the second 
Conference to consider the Negro Problem at 
Mohonk. The hospitable home on the mountain 
top was thrown open for delegates and guests from 
the North and from the South, and the welcome 
from Mr. and Mrs. Smiley was as cordial and 
sincere as the invitations to be present had been 
generous and inclusive. More than one hundred 
delegates were present last year, and about the 
same number this year. There were perhaps more 
Southern-born men in attendance last week than 
a year ago, but still not so many as it was hoped 
would be there. The distance is a long one to 
come from the Gulf States, and the traveling ex- 
penses are great, and this prevented many from 
coming who would otherwise have been present. 
The Hon. Rutherford B. Hayes was the presid- 
ing officer, and the familiar faces of Dr. W. H. 
Ward, President Gates, of Amherst, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, and others were at the council table. 

An informal gathering of the members of the 
Conference was held on Tuesday night, and an 
address was given by the Rev. S. J. Barrows, 
embodying facts that he had collected in the South 
the past spring. 

The formal organization was completed Wed- 
nesday morning by the election of the following 
officers 

President: The Hon. Rutherford B. Hayes. 

Secretaries: The Rev. S. M. Newman, D.D., of 
Washington; the Rev. S. J. Barrows and Mrs. 
I. C. Barrows, of Boston. 

Executive Committee: The Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
D. D.; President Merrill E. Gates; the Rev. M. E. 
Strieby, D.D.; Mr. H. O. Houghton; the Rev. 
S. M. Newman, D.D.; the Rev. A. W. Pitzer; 
Mr. Philip Garrett; the Rev. William Hayes 
Ward; Mr. A. K. Smiley. 

In his opening address President Hayes referred 
to the words of encouragement uttered by Dr. 
Haygood to the Trustees of the John F. Slater 
Fund, in which he said: “Of the results of right 
efforts I am sure; of the final outcome of this 
American-African race problem I am more hope- 
ful and certain; and again, The chapter that 
tells of the work and the results in educating the 
negroes in America is not matched in any history 
of any age.” President Hayes ventured to add 
two facts pregnant with good for the future well- 
being of both .aces in the South: 1. Commerce, 
manufacturing, mining, farming, and other forms 
of enterprise are giving to the South all the ma- 
terial prosperity needed for the highest civilization. 
2. The increase of the colored population, as 
shown by the recent census, while it has been dur- 
ing the last decade healthful and normal, is not 
excessive nor such as to excite the slightest concern 
as to the ultimate good relations between the races, 
if controlled by enlightened principles. “ Let us 
with perfect faith continue our efforts to provide 
education in its fullest and broadest sense for the 
lately emancipated race in the South.” 

The discussions were opened by a genial, fra- 
ternal speech from a Southern man, the Rev. A. 
W. Pitzer, D.D., of Washington, who was followed 
by General O. O. Ho Thus the North and 
South came together at the start. The Hon. Will- 
iam T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
presented interesting and valuable statistics con- 
cerning the progress of education in the South. 
The expenditures for Southern education for 
thirteen years from 1876-1889 were $216,644,699; 
estimating one-fourth for colored, it was $54,161,- 
175. He showed that while the population of 
whites has increased eighteen per cent., the popu- 
lation in the schools has nearly doubled. But with 
the colored people it has more than doubled. 

Six sessions were held in all—three on success- 
ve mornings and the other three on the evenings 
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of Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. General 
topies were announced for the various meetings, 
the closing hour of each being left open for general 
discussion or suggestion. The spirit of the entire 
Conference was admirable, and though the peace 
and harmony were undisturbed by bombshells of 
varying opinion, more moot points were discussed 
than last year. The optimist was omnipresent, 
and if disheartening facts were occasionally men- 
tioned, they were at once offset by the story of suc- 
cess that seemed to offset the darker views. But 
no one blinked the fact that there is a tremendous 
problem to be settled in the fair South, and that 
the amount of ignorance, superstition, and immo- 
rality to be overcome is almost overwhelming. 
Victory and success, however, are more likely to 
follow the banners of hope and courage than those 
of despair. | 

Few prepared papers were read, but there were 
volumes of addresses and discussion. One of the 
most frequent speakers, who spoke out of the full - 
ness of his heart, was the Rev. A. L. Phillips, of the 
Southern Presbyterian body, a Southern man by 
birth and education, who is trying to rouse the 
people of his Church to do more for the negro. He 
was the first to break through the thin ice of caution 
and plunge into the real depths of Southern feeling 
with regard to social relations. It was a relief to 
everybody to have this plain speech, as it was 
courteous and Christian. His tribute to the con- 
duct of the negroes during the war is well worth 
quoting: “ There is an interest which you Northern 
people cannot feel, it is impossible. I remember 
the guiding hand of a negro woman. The mem- 
ory of it comes back to me with all sweetness 
and power, as I recall the days when we played 
on blessed old Carolina soil. There was a time 
when our country was desolate. Fierce war had 
ridden through the land, and our bravest and best 
were either at the front or buried in nameless 
graves. Alone in the distant land, far back on the 
old plantation, unshielded, unprotected, stood the 
precious, tender, sweet women with the helpless 
children. Each revolving day brought either the 
sad news of the death of a loved one or an awful 
hour of agonizing waiting to hear. Who was it 
that stood then and there right up close by these 
women—my mother, my kindred, my friends? 
Who was it? Was it the white man? No, there 
were none to stand. It was the negro. And I 
pray that God may strike my tongue dumb and my 
arm helpless should I forget that debt of gratitude ! 


Now, then, you see the element in this question that 


you do not appreciate and that you cannot feel, be- 
cause you have never entered into the circum- 
stances.” 

After showing this spirit of admiration for the 
colored race and his interest in them, he continued : 

“You may say, If you have this vital interest 
why do you not co-operate with the teachers on 
the ground, with those who have gone from the 
North? I say to you that history with us is going 
to reverse one of our verdicts. There was a time 
when what they called the ‘ Yankee schoolmarm’ 
was very much despised in the South country. We 
have got to reverse that. There was no grander 
motive ever stirred the soul of any man than that 
which stirred the souls of some of those God-fearing, 
self-sacrificing women. Why do we not co-operate, 
then? Iam going to be frank, perfectly open, to 
tell the whole truth as I see it. This one single 
reason is the social reason. You may boil with in- 
dignation if you choose. Those ladies may be 


God-fearing and holy women as ever lived, but if 


they associate on social terms with colored people 
they can have no social relations with the white 
ladies of the South. Thatisafact. That is an un- 
written law. You say pernicious? I am not here 
to discuss its righteousness, nor to say that it is un- 
righteous, but there is the fact of that social law. 
What are you going to do? You say you will 
never submit to that, so long as God gives you 
breath. But go slow. Wisdom says, let your 
teachers, your preachers, come down to work, but 
remember this, that they may have only official re- 
lation with the pupils and the parents. I ask this 
of you, my Christian friends: When you want 
social relations, come with us. [Cries of Never!“ 
“No!” “Never!” ] That may be wrong. But that 
is what I think about it. It is said with the utmost 
desire that we may have hearty, whole souled, 
earnest co operation: 

The Rev. Dr. Hall, from Brooklyn, said that he 
wished some one had taken Boston, Brooklyn, and 
New Tork to task, where the same social law was 
in force. He told an anecdote of his secretary, a 
celored man, for whom he said he had the greatest 
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love, tenderness, and respect. Dr. Hall confessed that 
he had been one of those who called out “ Never,” 
at that suggestion of Mr. Phillips. Perhaps he had 
been too hasty, but his experience with this secre- 
tary had taught him a lesson. On an Easter occa- 
sion when communion was to be administered to 
five or six hundred persons in the early morning 
this young man had assisted, rising at five o’clock 
in order to do so. “At the end of the service,” 
said Dr. Hall, “the decent, Christian thing to do, 
on my part, was to have asked him to take break- 
fast with me; but my wife is a Southerner, and my 
girls, though not Southern, have pretty strong 
feelings in ‘to the social law. I confess 
with shame that I sneaked into the church pre- 
tending to have something to do there, and came 
back to find my wife and daughters begging him 
to come in to breakfast. Very gladly I indorsed 
the invitation. The same thing has been done, in 
the ease of this young man, a great many times 
since, and every time we find it easier.” | 

Another Southern view was presented by Mr. 
John Glenn, of Baltimore. He does not think it 
possible to do away with this unwritten social law, 
but, though he would not advocate social equality, 
he most heartily advocates compulsory industrial 
education. He looks forward, however, to the 
time when the negroes will seek for themselves a 
wider, freer sphere in the homes of their ancestors 
in ca. 

Dr. W. T. Harris made an address full of thought 
and wise suggestion on industrial training. He 
reminded the Conference that such education was 
to be only one means of training; there must go 
with it higher education for the rounding out of 


the whole man. 


President Woodworth gave an admirable paper 
on the economical condition of the negro in Missis- 
sippi, which The Christian Union will print in full 
next week. Professor A. J. B. Clarke, of Smith 
College, followed on the same theme, showing that 
the negro is to be the future holder of land in fee 
simple, and is thereby to rise to a better education 
and a higher Christian condition. | | 

The Rev. Mr. Frissel, of Hampton, emphasized 
the work that Hampton is doing in training young 
men and women to self-help and self-sacrifice. 
The “ old timers,” or plantation preachers, received 
seathing rebukes which will never reach their 
eyes nor ears. It was surprising to hear that 
they are numbered by the thousand, and that a 
large proportion are unable to read. Yet their 
power over the people is immense. | | 

One of the promising works reported was a mis- 
sionary enterprise which combines philanthropy 
and business enterprise in one—the buying of plan- 
tations in the Black Belt, and selling them in small 
lots to the negroes. Churches and schools are 
maintained with good preachers and teachers. The 
undertaking has been in existence only two years, 
but the outlook is full of hope. It seems one of 
the best methods of permeating this black heart of 
the South with the light of Christianity and civili- 
zation. | | 

There were many speakers, whose names, even, 
we must omit for lack of space, from Boston to New 
Orleans. Only two ladies took Miss Botume, 
of the Sea Islands, who has been laboring there for 
twenty-seven years, and Miss Schofield, from Aiken, 
Ga., who has been at her post twenty-six years. 
The reports from the field are always interesting. 
The deplorable condition of the ignorant colored 
women was dwelt on by several speakers, and vari- 
ous plans were suggested for making their lives 
broader and better. | 

At the closing session the following platform was 
adopted as containing the objects sought by this 
Conference iu behalf of the negro: =| 

PLATFORM. - | 

1. The accomplishing of the primary education of 
the negro by the States — and the further 
development of means and methods to this end till all 
negroes are creditably trained in primary schools. 

2. The largely increased support of schools, aided by 
private benevolence, which shall supply teachers and 
preachers for the negro race. | | 

3. The grounding of the vast majority of these teach- 
ers and preachers in common English studies, and in 
the English Bible ; with the further opportunity for 
any of them to carry on their studies as far as they 
may desire. | 

4. The great extension of industrial education for 
t of d hools estab- 

Ihe enco ment of seeon schoo 
lished, and conducted — — 

6. The purchase of homesteads by as many negro 
households as possible, with an increased number of 
decent houses to replace the old one-room cabin. 

7. The establishment by the Government of Postal 
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Savings Banks, in which negroes can be encouraged to 
save their earnings until they can purchase a home. 

8. The aid of public education by the National Gov- 
ernment, for the special benefit of those sections in 
which illiteracy most prevails. 

9. The removal of all disabilities under which ne- 
—_ labor, by the sure forces of education, thrift, and 
religion. 


“WORK TO-DAY IN MY VINEYARD.” 
By Mrs. S. W. WEITZEL. 


W HERE is thy vineyard, Lord of love? 
Thy fields stretch far beneath the sky, — 
Swept by all heavenly winds they lie, 

And heaven's light floods them from above. 


Where is thy vineyard? Here am I, 
Hither thy grace hath led my way ; 
Lord, I will go, nor ask to stay ; 

I wait to hear thy mandate high. 


J wait to hear the trumpet-blast ; 
Forth to some deed of noble name ! 
With nerve of steel, with heart of flame, 
I’ll join the struggle’s glorious haste. 


Is this the trumpet ?—this sweet voice— 
Low, sweet, and still within my heart? 
This love, of life itself a part ? 

This symphony of earth’s best joys ? 


Is this thy vineyard ?—this dear home 
Where day by day the old sun shines 
Upon the old hill’s rounded lines, 

And stars I know gild night’s blue dome? 


Is this thy vineyard? Is it mine 
To cull the fruit for those I love ? 
Among my chosen ones to move, 
And fill their cup with life's rich wine? 


Is this thy mandate? Can it be? 
No seas to cross, no steeps to climb ? 
Nor seek the place, nor wait the time, 
But till the little field I see ? 


Is this my service? Happy I! 
To serve the dearest Thou hast given! 
Oh, tender plan conceived in heaven ! 
How should my soul with joy comply ! 


Lord of the vineyard, this I ask— 
Nearest of all that Thou wilt stand, 
Dearest of tones be thy command, 

And best reward the lowliest task. 


A BROTHERHOOD OF CHRISTIAN 
UNITY. 


By THEODORE F. SEWARD. 


HE Lord Jesus Christ, when upon earth, prayed 
with all the earnestness of his soul for union 
among his followers—“ that they may all be one; 
even as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us, that the world may be- 
lieve that thou hast sent me.” 
Why has his desire never been realized ? 
Because the condition of mankind required a 
preliminary history. It necessitated a long period 
of intellectual fermentation before the hearts of 
men would be ready for the divine truth that love 
is first and belief second, or that true belief must 
be based upon love. During all the centuries since 
his time the creeds of the Church have been formu- 
lated as if our Saviour’s command was, Thou shalt 
believe.” The ecclesiastical history which resulted 
from this error was a necessary element in the 
evolution of the race. But all at once Christendom 
is being stirred to its depths by what seems a new 
thought, although it is nothing but “ the old, old 
story of Jesus and his love.” It is beginning to 
be seen that Christ’s commission to all his followers 
is, “ Thou shalt love,” and that Paul gave the true 
philosophy when he said, “ With the heart man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness.” 
A true Christian unity must be based upon love. 
No two people who really think can think alike. 
Universal education is now introducing an era of 
universal thinking. It is therefore evident that on 
an intellectual or creed basis the tendency must 
be to separation rather than unity. While it is 
true that the spirit of unity is growing among the 
churches, it is also true that there is a great in- 
crease of independence in private judgment, and an 
unsuspected amount of inward protest among 
ehurch members against the imposition of creed 
barriers. This problem has pressed upon my 
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heart for years, till at last I can no longer remain 
silent. I speak now, not merely for the relief of 
an oppressed feeling, but also to suggest a definite 
plan for solving the problem, or helping toward its 
solution. It is this. 

The churches are, for the present, unable to 
move in the matter. Whatever they do can only 
be the result of a protracted discussion. It is a 
work of time. Neither can the clergy take any 
decided steps, whatever their personal convictions 
may be. They owe a certain fealty to the creeds 
under which they have taken their vows. I there- 


fore propose a laymen’s movement for Christian 


unity. But it must be something more than mere 
sentiment. What action can be taken which will 
be a step in the right direction without going too 
far? After long and earnest consideration, I pro- 
pose the formation of a “ Brotherhood of Christian 
Unity.” This is not to be an organization, but, as its 
name implies, only a brotherhood. It is to have 
no constitution, no officers, no funds. Its purpose 


is simply to enable individuals to place themselves 


more definitely under the law of love. It goes 
back of the ecclesiasticism of the past eighteen centu- 
ries and accepts the creed of Christ and of the first 
century—love to God and love to man. The 


Church of to-day is like an engine of unlimited 


power, with only steam enough to utilize a small 
fraction of its capacity. There is no power for the 
Christian but the power which springs from love. 
The sole purpose of the Brotherhood of Christian 
Unity is to increase that power. So far from an- 
tagonizing the churches, its effect must be to in- 


crease the efficiency of every one who joins it, and 


thus to increase the power of the churches. 

The movement is not only designed for church 
members, but also to reach many who are out of 
the Church. When Christ began his work, he said 
to certain men, Follow me.” This was all he re- 
quired at first. Those whom he called knew 
nothing of his divine character or his mission. 
They forsook all and followed him, but they had 
nothing of his spirit till they afterward gained it 
from him. No one can truly follow Jesus without 
in the end acquiring his spirit. It was prophesied 
of the promised Messiah that he would not break 
the bruised reed nor quench the smoking flax, but 
the Church has been doing this ever since his time 
by imposing conditions which he did not impose, 
and which are contrary to the spirit of his instruc- 
tions. While the churches are in their present 
transitional stage, in passing from the power of 
ecclesiasticism to the unfettered law of love, which is 
certain to ultimately prevail, let us form, so to speak, 
an outer circle which all may join who are willing to 
take the first step. It will costa struggle for some 
of us to acknowledge as fellow-Christians those 
whom we have regarded as heterodox. Before 
declining to take this step let us ask ourselves two 
questions : 

1. Do not my Lord’s instructions plainly teach 
that I am to greet with loving sympathy all who 
follow him, even if their beliefs differ from my 
own? 

2. Will not this pledge bea continual inspiration 
to me by keeping before me the truth that love is 
the standard of the Christian life,and that the 
fruits of such a life must be the fruits of love? 


A point is now reached in Church history when 


the question is to ba decided between the teachings 
of Jesus and the teachings of dogmatic theology. 
Three great branches of the Charch are shaken to 
the center over various phases of this one question. 
I have a strong conviction that great good may re- 
sult from such a concerted effort as is now proposed, 
to develop a loving union among the followers of 
Christ of various names and of no name. Earnest 
people are weary of strife, and long for the reali- 
ties of spiritual life in place of endless discussion 
of ecclesiastical distinctionsand dogmas. They are 
in the condition quaintly described by Sir Harry 
Vane: “ The English people have been long asleep, 
and I doubt not they will be very hungry when 
they awake.” It is my belief that if this move- 


ment becomes general every church in Christen- 


dom will have to be enlarged to make room for 
the multitudes who will desire to join them. When 
it is no longer true that “the hungry sheep look up 
and are not fed,” the people will gladly seek the 
folds which minister to their sp‘citual needs. 

As The Christian Union has stood in all its his- 
tory for what its name implies, I take pleasure in 
presenting the plan first to its readers, being cer- 
tain that it will be received by them with sympa- 
thetic consideration, whatever may be their views 
as to its practicability. It is but just tosay that, so 
far as the movement has been brought to the at- 
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tention of individuals, it has been received with sur- 
prising favor. It rarely fails to arouse a genuine 
enthusiasm. To overleap the centuries of ecclesias- 
tical fermentation, to see in Jesus Christ a revela- 
tion of the Infinite Fatherhood of God, to build 
upon that truth a belief in the Universal Brother- 
hood of man—this is accepted joyfully as the ideal | 


of the New Age; a foundation upon which all can 


unite. 

As a means of inaugurating the movement, I 
have, after due consideration, and upon the advice 
of judicious friends, decided upon the following 
plan: I have prepared a small pamphlet presenting 
the plan of the Brotherhood, with various reasons 
for forming it. This pamphlet, with two copies of 
the pledge, will be sent to any address on the 
receipt of ten cents. One copy of the pledge is to 
be kept by the signer, and the other returned to 
me to be entered in a list of members of the 
Brotherhood. The pamphlet is copyrighted, which 
secures the title of the association and thus pre- 
vents a possible misuse of it in the future. It is 
hoped and expected that all who sign it will in- 
duce others to do so, and thus carry on the move- 
ment in every community where it is begun. The 
pledge will read as follows: 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF CHRISTIAN 
UNITY. 


PLEDGE OF MEMBERSHIP. 


I hereby agree to accept the creed promulgated b 
the Founder of Chsistinn'ty —love to God — love > 
man—as the rule of my life. I also agree to recog- 
nize as fellow-Christians and Members of the Brother- 
hood of Christian Unity, all who accept this creed and 
Jesus Christ as their leader. 

I join the Brotherhood with the hope that such a 
voluntary association aud fellowship with Christians 
of every faith will deepen my spiritual life and bring 
me into more helpful relations with my fellow-men. 

Promising to accept Jesus Christ as my leader 
means that I intend to study his character with a 
desire to be imbued with his spirit, to imitate his 
example, and to be guided by his precepts. 


(Signed) 


ON A PORTRAIT OF SERVETUS. 


By RICHARD Watson GILDER. 


1 grim and haggard wanderer who dost look 
With haunting eyes forth from the narrow page 
I know what fires consumed with inward rage 
Thy broken frame, what tempests chilled and 
shook |! 
Ah, could not thy remorseless foeman brook 
Time’s sure devourment, but must needs assuage 
His anger in thy blood, and blot the age 
With that dark crime which virtue’s semblance 
took ! 
Servetus ! that which slew thee lives to-day, 
Though in new forms it taints our modern air ; 
Still in heaven’s name the deeds of hell are done ; 
Still on the high-road, neath the noon-day sun, 
The fires of hate are lit for them who dare 
Follow their Lord along the untrodden way. 
[From A Celestial Passion.” 


THE HEBREW HELL IN RUSSIA. 


By Henry BRvuce. 


T is George Eliot who says that more will-power 

has been exerted for the purpose of extinguish- 
ing the Jew than for any other one purpose since - 
the world began; but that, somehow, the Jew will 

not be extinguished. He is tough and enduring 


beyond all precedent, admirably well fitted to sur- 


vive. He has survived the persecutions, the igno- 
miny, the intolerable homesickness of twenty cent- 
uries ; he has come out into the light, he has made 
a home for himself among the foremost of every 
land where life is possible; the deadly duel between 
400,000,000 Christians and the poor 7,000,000 
Jews, which is the history of the European Jew, has 
resulted not to his disadvantage. He has received 
scars in that conflict, for wrongs do not pass; by 
endowment and by possibility he was the most fort- 
unate of all the nations, but as it is, he will never 
have, now, the distinctive virtues of a dominant 
race. Yet he is rich, virtuous, honored, gifted 
beyond any other type of man with a keen, two- 
edged intelligence, with the power to feel for the 
sufferings of his own people, and with the skill to 
enjoy artistically the good things of this world. 
Such is the Jew of Germany and France, of 
Great Britain, of America; the Jew of whom 
Renan writes so brilliantly as the special product of 
the last half-century in the great commercial 
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centers of the world. But “there is a poor blind 
Sameon in this land ;” there is another type of Jew— 
starved, oftentimes, and hollow-eyed. numbering a 
good many indefinite millions. and differing vastly 
from the sleek Jew of high commerce—who has be- 
gun to throng the purlieus of our great cities, and to 
make his strong voice of agony heard from the dark 
fo'esis of the Niemen. Him it was to whom Dr. 
Schindler, the chosen Rabbi of the prosperous Jobs 
of Boston, in a recent lecture on charity, referred 
when speeking of our duty to be patient with all 
men. with the Arab. the Hottentot, “even the un- 
cultivated Russian Jew.”’ 

I happen to have an affection for this same un- 
cultivated Russian Jew, and would like to be allowed 
to write a few words about him. He has very 
lately been celebrating the feast of Purim, which 
occurs on the fourteenth day of the Hebrew month 
Adar, or March-April. This is otherwise called 
the Feast of Haman. and commemorates the down- 
fall. or rather the elevation on the gallows fifty 
cubits high, of Haman, the famous enemy of the 
Jews. We can read yet in the Bible of how the 
Jews of the villages that dwell in the unwalled 
towns made the fourteenth day of the month Adar 
a day of gladness and feasting, and a good day, 
and of sending portions one to another.” It is 
pleasant to watch the survival, through at least two- 
and-twenty centuries, of this old-world custom, and 
to note that among the portions” are a form of 
turnover called Haman-taschen,” made of sweet- 
ened bread-dough filled inside with poppy seeds and 
honey, avd shaped in imitation of the cocked bat 
which Haman is supposed to have worn. The 
Russian Jews have learned, as a rule, to submit to 
evil for which there is no remedy. and to lead 
hushed and humble lives in which renunciation 
plays a pathetically large part But the Feast of 
Haman rouses all their spirit. They cannot but 
remember that millions of their relatives in Poland 
are at this moment passing through a persecution 
from which no Mordecai shall release them, are 
walking in a furnace heated even times hot, but 
with no appeasing angel by their side. 

It ix important to remember that “the unculti- 
vated Rarsian Jew” represents certainly one-half, 
and perhaps two-thirds, of all the Jews in the world. 
The lowest respectable estimate which I have seen 
puts the Russian Jews at 3000000 Mr. E. B. 
Lanin, who has written upon this subject in the 
mags zines with so much force, and with a heart- 
leesness which may be but the calculated effect of 
art, speaks constantly of them as numbering at 
least 5 000 000. We have thus a nation of the size 
of modern Belgium, or of twice the size of classical 
Greece. In fact, with a few unimportant exceptions 
in the Danubian principalities, Russia is the only 
country where the Jews still form a distinct com- 
munity. Everywhere else they are but a sect, or a 
social order; here they form a nation, which for 
six centuries long, or for five times the independ- 
ence of the United States, has been autonomous. 
This brave and benighted nation, existing for so 
long unknown in the midst of the vast Russian and 
Polish barbarisms, has been irrevocably doomed to 
extinction. It is not enough that the nation, as a 
self-governing factor in Russian affairs, must pass; 
each individual composing the nation must be de- 
stroyed. Those who understand the conditions 
best say that the Russian Jews have no chance. 
Mr. Lanin has remarked that never before was a 
losing game, for such large stakes, played with 
anch undaunted spirit as by these uncultivated 
Jews. 

Has the reader ever had the luck to listen to the 
narrative of some sailor, escaped across the ice, 
who can tell of how the icebergs of Alaska or of 
Greenland gathered around and crushed his 
doomed whaling vessel? Or has he followed, step 
by step, the way in which the growing Christian 
powers of Spain closed in around the dwindling 
Mohammedan principalities, until, as illustrated on 
some maps, the whole of the peninsula was pink, 
and the Mobammedans were represented only by a 
yellow spot about Granada ? 

Yet the Mohammedans, while they stood in 
Spain at all, maintained their touch with the de- 
livering sea. For the Jews in Russia there is no 
sea, no escape, no hope. This is the day of the 
growth of great powers, and Russia is as clearly on 
ube increase now as was Christian Spain in the 
fifteenth century. A despotism can bear no ex- 
ceptions, and the recent fate of Finland, independ- 
ent and constitutional for nearly a century, where 
the Czar was no Czar, but merely King, shows 
the tendency of things. The Russians are not 


merely jealous of the political existence of the located. Formerly, oppressive as were the laws of 
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Jews—they are in deadly terror of their superior 
intelligence, industry, and virtue. 

Rassia proper, Great Russia, Holy Russia. never 
had any Jews. At present there are no Jows in 
all the body of the Empire, with the exception of a 
few merchants who are allowed to reside from year 
to year in the great cities, by paying an enormous 
fine, on the same principle that dogs pay taxes in 
America. It would be easy and amusing to quote 
some of the edicts by which successive Rissian 
monarchs endeavored to keep the scurvy J wa” 
off their borders. The most liberal of these edicts 
allowed the Jews, for example, to enter the country 
for a limited time in order to attend the annual 
fairs, but forbade them to carry any money at all 
out of the country, even copper change. 

The Jews came to Russia with Poland, which 
was anvexed in 1772 and in 1792. They had been 
living in Poland for about five centuries, since they 
had been first brought into the country by Gedimir 
the Great. They came from the direction of Ger- 
many, and had carried with them the sort of Ger- 
man which was spoken in the thirteenth century. 
This language, horribly mispronounced, and with 
the addition of Semitic and even of Slavic words, 
is the Jiidisch- Deutsch, which still makes the ver- 
nacular of the Russian J v. and in which a play 
was even performed in London not many years 
ago, representing the tribulations of the orthodox 
Jew, who is dragged away from the study of his 
favorite Talmudical books to serve in the army, 
where, from his race, be can hope for no promo- 
tion. 

One born among the Polish Jews has ably de- 
scribed the peaceful, pastoral state of things which 
existed for six centuries, until the beginning of the 
present persecutions. ‘They were governed,” he 
says, by deputies and an elder elected by the 
householders of the kahal or commune, which was 
nevertheless aristocratic, or rather plutocratic. 
With the government of the country the kahal had 
slight connection. It paid an annual tribute to its 
overlord, whose chattel it was; and further than 
that it had no responsibilities. The government 
was in strict accord with the legislation of the O'd 
Testament and the Talmud. All cases at law were 
brought before the rabbi of the commune, whose 
functions were almost wholly judicial, whether he 
had to pronounce judgment in a serious litigation 
or to decide as to purity and impurity upon a 
pewter spoon. The individual Jew had few social 
dealings with the Gentile world. He knew that he 
was not like them,” that he was dwelling with his 
brethren in captivity, awaiting with sweet hope the 
trumpet-blast of the Messiah. For that reason his 
relations with the children of his people were of the 
closest kind. He met them three times each day 
at the synagogue, etc. 

“Odd as it may seem, these interests and hopes 
were of the most ideal kind.... What with 
prayers, vigils, fasting, baptism, and the Talmud, 


the Jews were kept busy indeed. On what they 


lived—who knows? Although in each community 
there were Jewish masons, carpenters, tailors, shoe- 
makers, and smiths, no Jew could take up a trade 
without losing caste. . . . Most of them knew very 
few words of the tongues of the Gentiles. Of He- 
brew every Israelite had some knowledge. To be 
unable to read it at least was not to be a Jew. On 
the contrary, the study of Gentile tongues was a 
sin. 

“Such a régime made the Jew what he was in 
the first half of this century. He was a Jew, body 
and soul; in faith, in speech, in habit, in his social 
relations. Outside of Jadaism he knew and he 
would know nothing. He looked down upon the 
Gentile as an animal without an immortal soul, an 
unfortunate creature, a crass barbarian whom God 
kept on earth, He alone knew why... . As far 
as he knew, the world existed for the children of 
Israel, and the day would soon come, it was hoped, 
when the Israelites alone should occupy the 
earth.“ 

Such was, until within a few years, the harmless 
and interesting community which has been doomed 
to extinction. Thespecial persecutions began with 
the accession of Alexander III.—ten years ago— 
but for whom, it has been said, there need never 
have arisen a Jewish question in Russia. I can do 
no more, in closing, than recall to my readers’ 
minds a few of the countless new edicts that are 
incessantly falling upon the unhappy Jews. 

Formerly a Jew was allowed to lend money on 
landed security, although he could not positively own 
land. This privilege has been taken away, and the 
very foundations of many a business have been dis- 
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military servitude, the only son of a widow, or a 
son who was the support of his mother’s family, was 
not included. Now all these tender exceptions 
have been done away with. The Jews have always 
had a fine thirst for intellectual things, and, in spite 
of their excessive poverty, they have thronged the 
universities. By a decree of 1886 they were ex- 
cluded altogether from many schools and colleges, 
and admitted only in proportions of ten, of five, or 
of three per cent. of the entire number of students 
into others. I shall never forget,” says Me. 
Lanvin, “the harrowing scenes I witnessed, the 
tears, the entreaties, the wailing and despair im- 
mediately after the passing of that drastic law.” 
Formerly, whem they had no need to do so, the 
Jews could emigrate ; now they can no longer leave 
the country exzept under false pretenses, and by 
exposing themselves to fearful penalties if unsuc- 
cessful, or if they ever venture back to see their 
dear ones. The laws dissolving all family and 
business relations by the huge rewards offered for 
apostasy from Judaism have been frightfully com- 
plicated of late. A Jew cannot change his resi- 
dence except every two years; he cannot wear a 
skull cap without paying a yearly tax of five rubles ; 
he cannot employ his own butcher without paying 
double or triple meat taxes. And so I might go on 
forever. 
The most fearful thing of all is the recent de 
cision of a Russian superior court that where a law 
can be made to harm or not to harm a Jew. it must 
always be construed in the restrictive sense. In 
other words, the prisoner is no longer to have the 
benefit of the doubt. As Mr. Lanin says, The 
written laws against the Jews, severe as they un- 
doubtedly are, can give no idea of the actual 
amount and kind of suffering inflicted on this un- 


fortanate people by those who administer them, and 


from whose interpretation and conduct there lies 
no appeal. Not only must one take into consider- 
ation the kind of whip with which they are beaten, 
but likewise the arm that wields it, and in this cace 
it is the sinewy, bloody arm that knouted so many 
Christians to death.“ Perhaps the Russian Jews 
are uncultivated, as Dr. Schindler says; but the 
way in which they are enduring these persecutions 
has been finely called the nearest approach to an 
imposing miracle that has been vouchsafed to this 
unbelieving generation. 


A SCOTCH NOVELIST AND HUMORIST. 


JAMES M. BARRIE. 
By JAMES McArruvr. 


IGHT in the heart of Forfarshire, an eastern 
maritime county of Scotland, lies the little 
town of Kuriemuir, immortaliz d as Thrums by 
one of its nurslings born within its precincts one- 
aud-thirty years ago. North of K rriemuir is 
visible the eastern terminus of the majestie Gram- 
pian range, never so grand and awe-inspiring to 
me as when I saw its lofty hills mantled in snow 
and piled high against the gloom of the wintry 
sky. Not far away stretches the vale of Strath- 
more, and, still nearer, Glen Quharity, with Inver- 
quharity Castle casting a picturesque and romantic 
glamour around a scene of natural beauty and love- 
lines. Bounded by this horizon and cradled in 
this delightful nook of the Highlands of Scotland, 
James M. Barrie, humorist, journalist, and novelist, 
grew up to young manhood. Endowed with rare 
susceptibility, his receptive youth retained impres- 
sions and gleaned a rich storehouse of facts and 
fancies relating to his native place, which he has 
wrought with the most consummate art into those 
delicate and sympathetic studies of Scottish life 
and character that have brought him into the fore- 
most rank of Scottish humorists. | 
The Barries belonged to that class which Dr. 
Livingstone distinguished in his preference of 
“poor and pious” to poor but pious ” over his 
parents’ grave. Their children received their 
primary education in Kirriemuir, James being sent 
to an academy in Damfries when the limit of learn- 
ing in his native town had been reached. Some 
of the liveliest of his reminiscences gather around 
the old “red schoolhouse that nestled between two 
bare trees, some five miles up the glen of Quharity, 
and which he laments as being now “not the only 
house in our weary glen around which gooseberry 
and currant bushes once tended by careful hands 
are now grown wild.” Rather delicate in health, 


sensitive and refined by nature, the young student 
evinced a love for art which his parents wisely en- 
couraged him to cultivate. From ies he 
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went to Edinburgh University, the center of gravi- 
tation for Scottish students, and while there he dis- 
_ tinguished himself as a prizeman in English Litera- 
ture, and finally graduated M.A. Mr. Barrie’s tale 
of literary life, When a Man's Single,” would seem 
to convey an outline at least of his descent from 
„Thrums to Nottingham, where he occupied a 
leading position on a newspaper for eighteen months, 
and thence to London, where, like the hero of the 
tale, he eventually became a successful journalist. 
The interest of the story hinges between Thrums 
or Kirriemuir and London, and the exit from 
Thrums, the novel experiences of Rob Angus in 
journalism, his return to Thrums amid the creeti- 
eisms and mingled pride and admiration of his 
fellow-townsmen, are drawn with sharp realism and 
are parts of a story evidently taken from an origi- 
nal source and wearing a very thin disguise. He 
wrote successfully for the “St. James Gazette,“ 
the Scots Observer.“ the Edinburgh “ Evening 
Dispatch ;” but the British Weekly —an English 
Nonconformist periodical of considerable promi- 
nence in the religious world—may fairly claim to 
have “ discovered Barrie. It was in the summer 
of 1887 I first noticed his appearance under the 
peeudonym he still employs, “Gavin Ogilvy,” a 
name which smacks strongly of the parts from 
which he hails. Since then he has been a constant 
contributor of humorous sketches aud literary 
reviews to the “ British Weekly.” Many of the 
chapters of his books appeared first in its columns, 
and a series of bright personal sketches known as 
„An Edinburgh Eleven,” being piquant character- 
izations of professors and notable men he came in 
contact with at the University, were printed in its 
pages and afterwards issued in book form asa 
British Weekly Extra.” The books which have 
made him popular, and by merit of which literary 
critics have ranked him high among humorists, are 
“Auld Licht Idylls,“ When a Man's Single,“ 
“ A Window in Thrums, and “ My Lady Nico- 
tine... A play entitled Richard Savage,” at 
which he has been trying his tand, was lately put on 
the boards of the Criterion Theater in London with 
some degree of success. “Good Words” has a 
serial from his pen running in its current numbers, 
entitled The Little Minister,” and many critics 
favor the opinion from its appearance so far that 
it will be the best work he has yet produced. Mr. 
Barrie’s rising fame has not turned his head, and, 
unlike the Jamie of his Window in Thrums, he 
has not forgotten the old folks at home, but spends 
half of every year with his father and mother in 
Kirriemuir. 

The tranquil enjoyment afforded by Mr. Barrie’s 
comedies of Scottish scenes is enhanced for me by 
reason of some memorable days I once spent in the 
vicinity of Tbrums. It is easy to lose one’s self in 
the fascination of his pages, and I can imagine my- 
self once more among this unsophisticated people— 
the guest in turn of an Auld Licht weaver and a 
New Licht farmer and his minister, of the provost 
of the town and of the cottars on the brow of the 
hill—so exact is the portraiture and depiction of 
character, so alive with the spirit and life of its 
environment. Scenes in which I have mingled— 
the pleasant evenings with the “dambrod ” (check- 
ers), the gossip in the square, the burals” and 
penny weddings, the fast-day ceremonies, and the 
never-to-be-forgotten sacrament Sabbaths in the 
Aald Licht kirk—these are like so many leaves 
out of his books. His pictures of rustic Scottish 
life in those parts are drawn with the fidelity and 
accuracy of an eye-witness; it is the effect of the 
photographer’s art lifted into the domain of imag- 
inative genius. A friend of mine, whose grand- 
father was physician to the Barrie family in Kir- 
riemuir, says that she can fancy herself back in the 
old home when reading about “Thrums.” There 
is a plenitude of caricaturists of Scottish life, but 
few faithful artists with the sensitive touch of Mr. 
Barrie. The bias of his mind to art, his fine sensi- 
bility and gentleness of disposition, his intuition 
and tact, almost womanly, his keen sense of humor 
dashed with a vein of tenderness, have happily con- 
spired to make him a receptive and sympathetic stu 
dent of the life and manners of the people among 
whom his early days were cast. He fills a niche in 
Scottish letters all his own ; the field he has covered 
is a new soil; his creations are unique and inimitable, 
and his productions in this class have the stamp 
— original work upon them and will indubitably 

ve. | 
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Several qualities combine to give this distinction 
to his work. Mr. Barrie is an idealist, first and 
foremost, with poetic instincts and a fine artistic 
sense. All that is harsh and crude is eliminated 
from his work; he sees the sunny side of things; he 
pictures life as it is; bat, with that lift of suggest- 
iveness and exquisite touch of tenderness that 
changes the commonplace into the interesting, im- 
parts the quality of freshness and simplicity to his 
descriptions, and evokes the inherent truth and 
beauty in human nature. Somehow his treatment 
of character recalls the aphorism of George Mere- 
dith, “The light of every soul burns upward.” 


The melting pathos of Cree Queery’s case; the 


prolonged suffering and unconscious heroism of 
Jess McQ impha's life, with its tragic close; the 
unequal devotion and affection of Jamie and Leeby, 
whose early days resemble some episodes in Tom 
and Maggie Tulliver's juvenile vexations—all are 
beautiful instances of the common life glorified by 
an atmosphere of poetry. An undefinable charm 
follows his pen, and in many pages of these mingled 
comedies and tragedies there often flashes the lam- 
bent flame of genius, gleams of “the light that 
never was on sea or land.“ 

The most striking and distinctive gift of Mr. 
Barrie is his peculiar humor. I have heard him 
called“ the Mark Twain of Scotland,” but this is 
shooting wide of the mark. In contrast to the 
American humorist, whose wit consists chiefly in 
absurd situations, exaggerated scenes, and clever 
caricatures, Mr. Barrie's humor is natural, spon- 
taneous, unaffected, never forced, never leaving the 
ordinary path to cap his wit or point his genial 


vein. His humor is of that sort which springs 


from seeing in one view the supposed and the real 


JAMES M. BARRIE. 


motives of human conduct, and which finds food 
in the most ordinary situations and the most 
homely characters in life. It fairly possesses him, 
and overflows at all points; it is all- pervading, and 
there is oftentimes the same waggish drollery and 
chuckling merriment of fun in it that marks much 
of Dickens’s humor. As might be expected, the 
unconscious conceit and gravity of the canny Scot 
is frequently used by him to advantage, and there 
is always a suspicion of it underlying all his humor- 
ovs descriptions and recitals. | 

I have written of Barrie as an exponent of a 
new school of Scottish literature, but his reputation 
is not dependent on that alone. Perhaps, for 
obvious reasons, none of his books is so popular in 
America, or likely to be, as My Lady Nicotine.” 
The entertaining chapters of this book on all sorts 
and conditions of smoking implements and habits 
makes the most delightful and fascinating reading 
ever contributed to this bizarre theme. Its pages 
are redolent with the fragrance of the smoker’s 
Arcadia ; it teems with experiences rare and rich to 
the devotees of Charles Lamb’s “ Ambrosial Weed,” 
and all lovers of a colloquial style bristling with 
epigrammatic brevities and sharp flashes of wit will 
enjoy it, whether smokers or non smokers. 

„Gavin Ogilvy is only thirty-one years old. 
The years of ripest performance are still before 
him. His work is full of promise, and there has 
been steady and progressive improvement in his 
successive productions. Purity of thought, delicate 
rather than robust; refinement and depth of feel- 
ing and emotion ; fidelity to truth and nature ; keen 
analysis of character, humor of a genuine and 
distinctive kind—these are general characteristics 
of Mr. J. M. Barrie; taken with a personal im- 
pression he leaves on his workmanship, you get 
what is unique. 
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BUD. 
By Mrs. A. A. KNIGHT. 


* was in the year eighteen hundred and fifty- 
eight. On a bluff of the lower Mississippi stood 
a grand old manor-house. The building was re- 
markably fine, with a pillared front, long windows, 
wide verandas, and a lofty observatory, and in all 
the modes of its building strove to be modern and 
luxurious, from the blossoming vines, trained care- 
fully to exclude the sun from the porches, to the 
stables hidden away in a shrubbery Wide was 
the view it looked upon. The lawns fell from slope 
to slope, green and beautiful with an old sward vel- 
vety from fifty years’ trimming. Down on a made 
terrace was a rose garden, and a broad flight of stone 
stairs led down from the rose garden to a shady 
walk which followed the hem of the grounds on the 
side towards the river. From the pillared portico 
you could see the old grass and the brilliant rose 
garden, the walk, and the wharf, and beyond these 
the glittering, rolling river, the sunny country be- 
yond it, with blue lines of smoke outlining steamer- 
rr up the bayous, and the wonderful Southern 
skies. 

Within the manor-house everything was in 
beautiful keeping. The sun stole in upon beauti- 
ful silver, and pictures, and books in rich bindings; 
and it rested upon the dark hair of the master of 
the house. In the lifetime of his wife, whose por- 
trait hung fall length in the room, they were called 
the handsomest pair of the country gentry within 
twenty-five miles; and in his middle age he was a 
very good looking gentleman, with a fine face and 
a fine figure, and blue-gray eyes, beautiful with 
kindliness. 

Oat upon the portico stood his twelve-year-old son, 
with the same blue-gray eyes with dark lashes. 
He was entertaining his cousin to-day, just arrived 
from the windings of one of those hinted bayous. 

Loet us play pirates,” said Yancey, when they 
were tired of gazing at the view. “I will be the 
commander of the boat down there, and you shall 
be a great robber captain from the Tortugas, who 
will capture me, and my crew also, and my crew 
shall walk the plank.” 

„But who will be willing to walk the plank ?” 
asked his cousin, doubtfully. 

Oh, plenty of the little hands down at the quar- 
ters; Cesar can go along to pick them out of the 
river. The play can end with their walking the 
plank, I reckon, so Cœsar needn’t count.” 

And in ten minutes as many small slaves were 
drummed up from the quarters, marshaled, directed, 
had trooped down to the wharf belonging to the 
estate, and had fallen into a fierce play-fight over the 
„Admiral, as Yancey, with a little toach of pom- 
pousness, christened the boat. Grave Ceasar, called 
imperiously away from his work, followed lumber- 
ingly, his huge hands looking very fit to drag up 
the unfortunates from their duckings ; in his rear 
trailed a lazy little company of black women with 
their babies. 

The “ Admiral” is in possession of the Terror of 
the Tortugas, and the Admiral’s” crew, with their 
arms tied much too tightly for comfort, sprawl van- 
quished in her flat-bottomed depths, and Yancey 
and his cousin, with an admirable disregard for the 
unities of the occasion, are tilting together a large 
board over her side at the right projection, while 
Czar assists as if he would not if he could help 
it, and the black women on the wharf look a bit 
dismayed. 

„Now, Caledony!” But “ Caledony,” who, 
under pressure of necessity, has been playing boy, 
balked absolutely, although the air of authority 
with which her defeated captain waved her up the 
plank, having totally forgotten that, as her defeated 
chief, she merited something better at his hands, 
was overpowering enough to make her blubber 
loudly. 

„Oh, bother, said the cousin, when two more 
had been driven a few frightened steps and had 
dropped off in their fright as soon as the thing 
became interesting. 

„Well, Bad will! Here, you Bud! You know 
just what to do, and don’t you back out now!“ 

The little black, who was Yancey’s age and his 
especial boy, scrambled up by his master, whose 
remarkable beauty he set off well, Yancey’s ex- 
quisitely cut features shining doubly fair by contrast 

Bad stepped along the plank boldly enough at 
first; but, happily, children are not elever, at pretend- 
ing what is not true, and by the time he stopped 
over the water he trembled visibly. 

“ Say your prayers.” 
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Bud’s knees were knocking together, and he could 
remember no prayer; but, true to his training, he 
began to murmur something. The black mothers 
laughed no longer, and they strained their dusky 
babies to them. 

“One! Two! Three!” 

Yancey got the words out of his mouth with some 
trouble, for both he and his cousin were in a deli- 
cious panic in this startling and sensational situation. 
Neither dared look at Cæsar. But the blood 
came back with a rush to their faces, and, standing 
their ground in the matter, they tilted up the board 
with very froggy hands ; and Bud, screaming dread- 
fully, splashed into the Mississippi. 

There was another splash, entirely too soon for 
the thrilling effect expected, and Czar pulled him- 
self up the timbers of the wharf with his dripping, 
choking little son. 

Somehow this seemed a good point for the play 
to come to a stop, so the other prisoner was loosed 
from her bonds, and, precisely as Yancey would 
have petted a spaniel who had swum out far for a 
stick, the boys drew Bud up the lawns in a little 
wagon, not suffering him so much as to have the 
trouble of walking to the quarters. 

“Here, Yancey! I want you, suh!“ 

It was the undoubted voice of the master of the 
house, and not in the best of tones either. The 
black women scudded away with their babies out 
of sight of the pillared house-front; but Yancey 
was forced to leave Bud to his cousin and to Cesar 
and go in alone. 

“ Yancey,” said his father, in a decided temper, 
„J never want to see yo’, my boy, make another 
do what yo’ won't do yourself. Why didn't yo’ or 
Rupert walk that plank yourselves? It was not the 
act of a gentleman down there, Yancey.” 

“ But Bud's mine, father.“ 

„Ves, he’s yours, but no bein’ has any right to 
misuse anything, let alone a human,” said the sire, 
glancing at him irritably. “That ought to be 
enough for you. I repeat it, you and Rupert have 
not been playing like gentlemen, suh !” 

Yancey rejoined his cousin, and in a little while 
the early supper was in order, with its hot batter 
bread and delicious cane syrup, and Yancey’s 
father’s delightful stories, as he sat with perfectly 
restored good humor at the head of the table, with 
the children on either side of him, and black boys 
in livery passing about steaming things in silver 
dishes. And then there were long hours of even- 
ing, when the youngsters tried to fence with Mayor 
Fennell's foils, and handled his beautifully inlaid 
firearms, and helped themeelves to the curiosities 
in the cabinets, with nothing but the passing of the 
steamers out in the stream to break the stillness, 
while the moon rose over the country, silvering the 
river, and turning the whole manor-house into 
marble ; and Cæsar in the quarters, withzhis wife 
Dorindy, watched Bud as he slept feverishly after 
his terror and strangling plunge. 

And so the night deepened over the manor- 
house, and the grand slopes of its lawns, and the 
dew-weighted roses upon the terrace, and upon the 
dark bayous in the vague distance, and the fair 
Southern land. 


It was early in the year of God eighteen 
hundred and sixty-three. 

Of all days it was Sunday, the old day of peace 
and church bells and drives to church throughout 
the beautiful South. But on this Sunday the air 
around the manor-house resounded with the boom 
of far-away cannon like distant thunder. A damp 
wind off the river sighed in the trees, waving their 
long garments of moss; the rose garden was dead, 
with its borders of box for its memorial ; the sward 
of the lawn was degenerated into etched brown 
grass, and the windows were all boarded up. A 
singular stillness of desertion pervaded the fine old 
home, standing erect still in the sullen, bleak after- 
noon, for smoke of burning stores further down had 
drifted its way, gathering clouds together in its 
paseage, and obscuring the sun. 

Out of a grove came the thud of horses’ hoofs, 
and the head of a line rode into the highroad lead- 
ing past the rear of the manor-house. As these 
officers halted, hundreds of soldiers in blue swarmed 
in their wake, with a detachment of Confederates 
under a strong escort. One young man among the 
prisoners cast a despairing glance of handsome eyes 
at the dumb, closed house and the wide view of 
land and water. His uniform of gray was torn and 


mud-stained, and marked, alas! by other stains not 
of mud ; his boyish face was piteously anxious and 
full of longing for his home, for he was only sev- 
enteen. Then he looked down, and was marched 
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off with the others to prisoners’ quarters in the 
big, empty refinery. A Union soldier who had 
taken a fancy to the delicate little “reb” gave 
him some coffee, and, dividing it scrupulously with 
his mess, he lay down and slept the sleep of ex- 
haustion. 

When he awoke the Stars and Stripes were fly- 
ing upon the manor-house, now transformed to 
corps headquarters. It was dark in the refinery, 
but somebody had fetched him an old blanket. 

_ Somebody was sitting by him, awaiting his wak- 
ing. | 
1 Bud!” And the color of Bud's skin did not 
matter much to Adjutant Yancey Fennell just then. 

“ Nothin’ ain’t goin’ to tech ye, Marsa Yancey,” 
said Bad, softly. “I’m yer now.” 

“ But how did you ever get in here?“ asked his 
master, after he had laughed and wept alternately 
with his black boy,“ with the compelling affec- 
tion we show those we have known in happier days, 
and had heard that Cesar and Dorindy were on 
the place watching it through its time of stress from 
lawless camp-followere, contrabands, and raiders, 
and with unceasing vigilance putting out the embers 
of bivouac fires in the vicinity. Bud had been 
furnished with a pass and sent inside the lines to 
General Fennell, and although the wings of the 
corps in which father and son served had been 
driven wide asunder in a late battle down river, 
he had in some way managed to find out that Ad- 
jutant Yancey was captured, and to discover his 
detachment of guards; and he had followed it for 
two days, skulking in the woods and coming out to 
eat with the contrabands. 

“ This’ll get you into trouble, Bud, said his mas- 
ter, doubtfully. 

% No, suh. I kin come out an’ in an’ take care 


of yo’ while yo’ here,” said Bud, cheerfully. The 


black child had become a powerfully built young 
negro. ‘*I done promised Gineral Fennell to see 
after yo’, and I reckon I kin for as much as a week 
whiles dis is headquarters.” 

„Why are you here, anyway, Bud? What made 
you leave father?“ asked the Adjutant, languidly. 

J was bliged to leave him, suh,” said Bud, un- 
easily. ‘Mean’ Brown Jim we was both ’bliged 
to. An’ he sent yo’ a word, Marsa Yancey. 

„He said as how yo’ are to go right on wid dis, 
if the old place gits burnt up, for peace is plumb 
shore to come soon, an’ yo’ can build, he say.; an’ 
anyway, he say, if the whole kit an’ b’ilin’ should 
go, we brung nothin’ into this world an’ sutney we 
kin carry nothin’ out, and he respects yo’ to stick 
to this yer if all that’s left yo’ be six foot o’ land 
for a grave, he say.” | 

But how did he happen to send me such a 
message, like a last will and testament?” fretted 
his master. I don't see into this, Bud. How 
could Jim get to him? I’ve got nothing on earth to 
send him, Bad; but when I've started North, 
you’re to go back to him and tell him about this 
all.“ 


„Tes, suh!” said the negro, slowly. I'II tell 
him for shore when I sees him next time, less yo’ 
sees him fust, suh.” 

„Why! What do you mean, Bud? Out with 
it,” said the young man, sitting up white and 
scared by he knew not what in Bud’s voice. 

“We did the best we could for him, me and 
Brown Jim. He dozed off to sleep, and he didn’ 
know when he went, suh; and we dug a separate 
grave forhim, Marsa Yancey.” 

And then there was silence in the corner of the 
refinery. 


For a week the Adjutant grew paler and weaker 
and more fretful in his prison, creeping to the win- 
dow sometimes, at the peril of being shot, for a 
momentary glance at familiar surroundings. Day 
after day Bud went in and out as he had promised, 
being trusted as contrabands often were, and bring- 
ing in many a savory thing from the headquarters’ 
suppers to help down his master’s rations. The 
death of his father was crushing to the young fel- 
low, coming as it did upon the horrors of his first 
battle, from which he had not an expectation of 
coming alive, and upon the mocking, painful stay 
among old scenes. Infrequently Bud would get 
him laughing over a reminiscence, when he would 
twist the down of his mustache and be a little high- 
strung and conceited as of yore. But more often 
the black’s eyes followed him anxiously, and the 
dark lips settled into a stern curve. 

„Here! Fo’ God don’ make no noise!” The 
rain was falling in sheets, and the prisoners were 
to march in the morning to board a transport for 
the North. 
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With a little trouble in the darkness the two 
exchanged clothes. | 

“ De hole’s right yer by the window. Wait till 
the 's by. Yo’ is to go to the old burnt live 
oak in the ma’sh, and yer'Il git yer clothes again 


befo’ sun up, shore !” 


The desire for freedom made a fierce struggle in 
the white breast. Then a voice said in the negro’s 
ear, above the roar of the sudden storm: | 

“Oh, I can’t, Bud! They'll shoot you, sure.” 

Yo’ must /” whispered Bud, fiercely. ‘ Don’ I 
know all the crooks and turns of dis yer?” And 
the Adjutant stepped over a sleeping man in his 
way, paused irresolutely, peered back at Bud in the 
darkness, and crept through the opening in the 
wall, not suspecting Bud of being at his heels at the 
aperture, until, as he was creeping along cautiously 
close to the wet walls of the refinery, he heard 
somebody else walking off in the opposite direction, 
with a footfall to be heard by the sentry plainly. 
Then a figure darted by a lighted window. There 
was an oath, a shot, and some soldiers came run- 
ning out of their tents and made a little group by 
the window ; and Yancey Fennell, with a sickening 
fear at his heart about the character of the chance 
Bud had made so light of, rushed away like the 
wind towards the marsh, finding trembling Mammy 
Dorindy under the live oak with supplies. But 
Bud did not appear to exchange garments, though 
the Adjutant waited long after the sky turned yel- 
low and Dorindy had left for the manor-house. 

“Twas dis yer way,” said Bud to the hospital 
nurses in difficult whispers, as they watched him 
die in the gray dawning. ‘“ Marsa Yancey’s so 
pining now he can’t run of any ’count, scarcely, an’ 
I respected to set a back fire, scootin’ by dat win- 
dow. But the man in dar too quick for me. Dey 
hasn't brung Marsa in, has dey?” And the hos- 
pital nurses, whose hearts had got the best of their 
heads, assured him with joy that the pursuing party 
had come in empty-handed. Black Cæsar, at his 
boy’s side, looked down at him with an awful gaze 
of anguished bitterness, as if he were counting the 
cost of this, mingled with a patient, pathetic res- 


ignation in the unalterable order of things that a 


black should die for a white. | 
And in an hour it was all over, and Caesar had 
carried away Bud’s body. | - 


It is twenty years after. | 

The sunshine is just as brilliant as ever about the 
beautiful manor-house. Steamers pass, and the 
fluted columns of its white portico are a gleaming 
landmark down river as of old. as 

Within, the long rooms lock well, although the 
faded furniture is a good deal mended. The walls 
have one more picture in the portrait of a gentle- 
man in his prime, and above it hangs a sword—the 
sword Bud and Brown Jim brought away from 
Bayou Sara. A couple of tiny girls ‘with sweet 
little faces and blue-gray eyes with dark lashes have 
climbed into the General’s chair, and sit cloaked for 
going out, with their hands in miniature gloves, and 
wearing on their fairy heads zsthetic bonnets, 

Hall and dining-room have been running-over 
full all day with cut flowers, and Colonel Yancey 
himself has been fashioning bouquets and wreaths. 
For it is Memorial Day, kept sacredly at the manor- 
house. | 

The carriage is ready. The spring breeze brings 
the band music from far on a cross-road a mile 
away, and at the first strain the little ladies scram- 
ble off the chair. | 

At the side door stands Colonel Yancey Fennell 
with his wife, who gives the dainty children bou- 
quets to carry. And the little group descend the 
sloping lawn, whose velvet expanse is dotted all 
over with flower-beds, like large nosegays dropped 
on the turf. On the terrace of the rose garden is 
a long green grave, at which they pause rever- 
ently, and put down their bouquets silently. The 
Colonel hangs a wreath upon the headstone with 
its simple inscription: 

JANUARY 17, 1863. 
„Greater love hath no man than this.“ 


He looks off at the fine, sparkling, billowy river, 
studded with craft, and down at the grave again; 
and he remembers afresh the good in the boy Bud. 

The music comes nearer, and the family go back 
up the lawn, and the carriage moves off slowly to 
join in the services held at General Fennell’s mon- 
ument in the quiet Southern cemetery, full of beds 
of musk-and plots of transplanted flowers, and with 
the genial sun breaking out most brilliantly above 
the dead. 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. 


THE DIGNITY OF DETAILS. 


on the care with which the smallest 
details relating to it have been planned 


Seb 
Sl and carried out. Every housekeeper 


knows that the success of her effort in 
catering, in furnishing, in management, depends 
on the degree of care that has been expended on 
the details that make up the whole. It is this 
that makes servants of more or less value in the 
home; the servant who recognizes the importance 
of putting the cloth on the table straight, of polish- 
ing the glasses, of dusting the corners, is the one 
who is valuable, because the perfection of the whole 
art of living depends on such small matters. 
Every woman knows that the perfection of her 
whole toilet depends on the completeness of the 
minor details; she knows that the fitting of her 
. garments depends on the carefulness with which 
hook, loop, and button have been adjusted. When 
we think of life profoundly we recognize it as an 
art, and the perfection with which we live it de- 
pends on the keenness with which we have seen the 
value of each effort, in morals, manners, intellect- 
ual training, purpose, and principles. Character 
depends, not on obedience to the ten commands, 
with the practical summing up of the law of 
Christ, but on the spiritual perception that sees the 
subdivisions of the laws, and their application in 
other than the legal sense; and this means seeing 
clearly in the minor relations, recognizing the moral 
details that complete the final action. 

In art, in literature, in music, we decide each 
effort to be of the classic or the vulgar order by the 
perfection with which the details have received 
attention; lack of proportion, the omission of the 
minutest detail, mars the completed whole. We 
recognize this, and yet very few of us bring 
this important measure to bear in our own lives. 
We pass over the little things because we view 
them, not as the parts of a completed whole, but as 
final in themselves. | 

It is this continuity of life, the impossibility of 
any act beginning and ending in itself, that we 
must feel if we would avoid defeat; and largeness 
of comprehension does not depend on the ignoring 
of the small things of life, but on placing them and 
treating them in their right relation to its perfect 
completion. 


THE GRADUATING DRESS. 


By HRLEN Dawes Brown. 


HE dress worn by a young girl at one of 
the memorable moments of her life is a 
dress that has its significance. Such a 
costume must be suited to her age, 

. adapted to the day and place, and ex- 

pressive of the spirit which has filled her education. 

There should be in it a delicate responsibility to 

the training that she has received, and to the woman 

with whom she will henceforth be identified. In- 
dependence in dress is often the subtlest selfishness. 

The noblesse oblige of a liberal education should 

constrain a woman to put thought and beauty into 

her dress. Again, a young girl may frankly desire 
to give pleasure by her appearance, recognizing— 
why not —“ the element of benevolence in dress, 
which Ruskin insists on. “I have taught my 
girls never to think of their personal appearance— 
never to know how they look,” said a devoted 
mother, proudly. Her girls—dear, sweet girls, 
brought up on the stern maxim, Handsome is 
that handsome does —were nevertheless an afflie- 
tion to the eye. The subtle element of benevo- 
lence” certainly did not enter into their dress, 
while they themselves were deprived of an inno- 

cent youthful pleasure. 

Time, money, thought, and æsthetie sense —all 
enter into dress. How time and money are to be 
reduced, and how thought and æsthetie sense are 
to be more wisely directed, are the problems of the 
graduating gown. 


grandmothers. 


One of the problems of dress for all women, in 
fact, is its nice adjustment to the age of the wearer. 
The dress of the girl at graduation should always 
have the charm of youth. There was a lack of 
logical thought as well as of zsthetic sense in that 
graduating class of bright young girls who attired 
themselves in uniform black silk gowns, such as 
would have been eminently appropriate for their 
Dress must with equal care be 
suited to the occasion. Most graduations occur in 
summer and by daylight, and many hold a part of 
their exercises out-of-doors. Here are data for 
constructing a costume. There has surely been 


_somewhere a Jack of well-directed thought when a 


class-day procession of trailing silks and satins 
sweeps along bare-headed under the beating sun 
of a June afternoon. The class-day dress should, 
indeed, be that suitable for a garden party, and 
such a dress may be made the least expensive 
of festive costumes. We have in mind a charming 
gown which cost but fifteen dollars. Picturesque 
hats may be both useful and beautiful on class day. 
At Commencement somewhat more of dignity 
should perhaps be maintained, but a graduating 
class need not have the severity of black silk in 
order to be scholastic. A white mull may be quite 
as expressive of high aims and serious purposes. 
The complaint is abroad that graduating exercises 
are growing more complex, and that for each sepa- 
rate gathering a student feels the necessity of a 
special dress. This is a serious evil, which the 
school or college authorities should deal with 
promptly. Meanwhile, thought in dress is never 
better expended than in adapting the same costume 
to several different occasions. 

The dress most easily adjusted is the simplest 
dress; and simplicity, for many reasons besides, 
may be taken as the first principle of the graduat- 
ing dress. Women can never afford to dress so 
simply as at the age of twenty-one. Youth has 
such beauty of its own that it is best set off by the 
simplest attire. Nor does this imply monotonous 
plainness or deliberate uniformity. The simplest 
dress may be the most original. Originality and 
„independence in dress are as different as sound 
mental activity is different from heedless eccen- 
tricity. If the simple graduating dress have the 
charm of youth and of originality, it may also have 
the highest elegance and distinction. Distingué is 
the word of ambition in dress, and our young girl 
may rest assured that distinction is only to be at- 
tained through simplicity. Moreover, it is unsafe 
for people of small zsthetic experience to dress 
otherwise than simply. Beauty has to be learned 
by our race; the sense of beauty is seldom born 
with us. The Italian peasant girl does not need to 
learn how to dress; but the well-educated, well-to- 
do young American has it all to acquire. Until 
she has seen and observed much, let her take no 
risks, but beware of combining colors and materials 
save with the utmost simplicity. This simplicity in 
the graduating dress is, fortunately, in the interests 
of economy. If we take away superfluous trim- 
mings and showy materials, we may concentrate the 
expense of a dress in its cut. In the present eager 
pursuit of physical culture and the endeavor after 
the ideal health and form, an important element of 
physical perfection is recognized to be a correct and 
comfortable cut of gown. Good dressmaking can 
do as much as the gymnasium to counteract the 
student stoop. 

Simplicity, again, is closely allied to sincerity and 
genuineness in the use of materials. A person 
whose education has been a search after truth 
does not readily turn to that which is false and 
pretentious in dress. 

The moment that simplicity is recognized as the 
first principle of dress, time and thought are econo- 
mized. Thought should be concentrated, not frittered 
in considering petty details; while, at the same 
time, it should be as seriously exerted as in other 
affairs of life. Simplicity means unity in a toilette, 
and unity, we are told, is expensive. We are 
alarmed by the multiplication of hats, gloves, 
and parasols, forced to match by inflexible law. 
But thought will accomplish as much as money in 
giving unity to a costume. It is often a problem in 
„ permutations and combinations,” but the trained 
mind of an educated girl can do wonders in bring- 
ing unity out of variety, and variety out of even a 
meager wardrobe. All the originality she possesses 
may enter in, but originality restrained by culture 
is not to be feared. If she has thought out her 


graduating dress carefully, she will make it serve 
many occasions in the future. No women in the 
community should be better economists than our 
trained college girls, thriftier housewives, or better- 
dressed women on a moderate income. They find 
the practice of economy a keen intellectual pleasure. 
A graduating dress should be such a triumph of 
mind over material. 

If a girl thinks to the point, she will see the im- 
propriety of display on the occasion of her gradua- 
tion. To her sound mind it will look cheap and 
vulgar. In a still nobler spirit, she will feel the 
force of her example; and she will also think, with 
generous care, of those girls who have not means 
to dress otherwise than plainly. 

There is much to be said, no doubt, in behalf of 
a uniform dress for school and college girls, espe- 
cially for public occasions. The cap and gown, the 
traditional scholar’s garb, is economical, picturesque, 
and vastly becoming, while its associations stir the 
imagination, and possibly help to rouse the instincts 
of the scholar. On the other hand, there is in it an 
element of affectation and masquerade that makes it 
difficult to take the costume seriously. As for those 
misguided dressmakers who are creating cap and 
gown in all the colors of the springtime, and are 
reducing this ancient and honorable garb to a mere 
schoolgirl frivolity, they may be left to their own 
destruction. A white crépe gown and a crimson 
cap will be a short-lived folly. Ideal dress—it has 
often enough been said—shares the personality of 
the wearer. Each dress should carry its distinct 
thought and impression. 
interesting face that “it came upon you like a new 
thought which you could not help dwelling upon 
afterwards.” Is it a fanciful notion that a passing 
dress should convey a sensation of harmony and 
beauty that should linger in the mind? And is it 
too much to ask that this should be one of the im- 
pressions left upon us as we watch the procession of 
young girls pass down the aisle on the day of their 
graduation ? 


ONE OF LIFE’S LESSONS. 


By ADELINE A. KNIGHT. 


OLE is going, ma’am,” said Norah at 
the dining-room door. 

It was house cleaning time. I felt too 
tired to move off my chair and leave 
the cup of very particular orange pekoe 
tea steeped to comfort my tired body. So I looked 
through my purse mechanically, though pretty well 
aware it had no change in it, and said, carelessly : 

„ have nothing less than a five-dollar bill, tell 
him, please. He may call to-morrow.” | 

Norah disappeared, and reappeared after a little. 

If you please, Mrs. Brown, he wants to see 

ou. 

Oh, certainly,“ replied I, by this time in excellent 
good feeling towards myself, Doyle, and all the 
world, as the strong, fragrant tea lulled my nerves. 
He was a stranger. He was wanting a charac- 
ter from me, doubtless. 

The freckled-faced, kind-looking man who had 
grown to be a somewhat familiar figare in the house 
since early morning, slipped inside and stood by the 
door irresolutely. 7 

“You have done well, very well, said I, with 
patronizing civility. Indeed hehad. Matters that 
had always taken two days heretofore, he had dis- 
patched so energetically that, for the solitary dollar 
his due, an immense and highly gratifying amount 
had been accomplished. 

„I shall speak of you to my friends.“ Still he 
did not go. 

„Excuse me!” ‘The freckles were lost in an 
embarrassed flush. “If you could pay me the 
night, ma am! 

It was my turn to be embarrassed. 

„But I have nothing less than a five. 
sorry, I stammered. 3 

„J will get it changed, av you plaze,” he said 
quickly. 

But he was a stranger, and that arrangement 
would hardly do. Still, Norah might step to the 
next neighbor. Tne carpet underfoot had been 
beautifully put down; never had the corners been 
so irreproachable. ‘Such a workman deserved some 
extra trouble. Norah was tired, however, and, to 
tell the truth, I did not quite dare ask her. It 
would be very poor policy, too, to affront a per- 


Iam very 


It was said of a certain 
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manent “help ” like Norah for this chance work- 
man who might never be in the house again. 

No,“ I said aloud, pleasantly but firmly. “It 
is not convenient to pay you to-night. You can 
have it as early as seven to-morrow. Good even- 
in | 

Doyle left the room, and for an hour I thought 
no more of him. I was happy in the knowledge that 
the china closet was in perfect or jer, and the kitchen 
wood - box emptied for the summer campaign. When 
my husband arrived, Norah brought in a bit of 
broiled salt fish—an excellent relish for bread and 
butter—and as our tea was a sort of picnic held 
during a domestic upheaval, we had some choice 
preserves to grace the occasion. The wood fire on 
the hearth—the evening was certainly chilly—was 
dropping apart when we rose and established our- 
selves before it for our few minutes’ recess before 
he went back to the office and I upstairs to the 
children’s lessons. 

„Why, how this fender glitters!” remarked my 
usually unobservant spouse, surveying the well- 
polished fire set. Tour man didn't come 
this time!“ 

“ Drunk!“ cried I, “I should think not. He's 
done nearly twice as much as old Peter ever did. 
He was willing to earn his money. He put in full 
time.” 

„J liked his looks yesterday,” said Mr. Brown, 
musingly. 

„Why, where did you see him yesterday?“ 

„Oh, he's been into every place of business in 
town, I guess, asking for work. He's a striker 
from Trenton. Glad you hired him. In a week 
or two he can have the job of cleaning up the 

unds.“ 

J wish I'd paid him,” I said, uncomfortably. 

“ Why, you didn't let him go off without it?“ 

“Yes, I had to,“ said I, grasping at excuses. 
„There was nothing less than a five-dollar bill in 
my purse. I wish now I had sent out to have it 
changed,” I added, for my husband looked troubled. 
„J didn't realize that he must need his money as 
soon as it was earned. I am very sorry.” 

“It cannot be helped now,” said my husband, in 
atone of regret. “The poor always need their 
money. Their daily labor rarely does more than 
supply their daily wants; and here, probably, there 
are arrears.” 

This was the beginning of a new train of reflec- 
tion which did not make me feel any more comfort- 
able. To avoid a little trouble I had dismissed a 
tired man moneyless. That he had needed his 
money was evident from the fact that he had asked 
for it. 

Pat on your overcoat and let us go and pay it,” 
said I, excitedly. ‘I'll be ready in a minute.” 

But my husband is a man of common sense, and 
he could not see any wisdom in my going out, 
fatigued as I was. Besides, John and Maudie 
were to be heard in complex fractions. Still, he 
at last consented to take a most roundabout path 
upon a business errand, and, with a vivid sense that 
I was getting home affairs into a snarl and paving 
the way for discomfiture for my children in school 
to-morrow, and yet miserably sure that my husband 
would never have the patience to find the right 
tenement by himeelf, I carried my point, and an 
arm was pretty coldly offered me as we went out 
into the windy, bleak night. Mr. Brown said noth- 
ing as we traversed a maze of lanes of which all 
housekeepers have a back-door knowledge through 
“‘ speering ” in them after extra help. 

They ve gone to bed, he broke out in exasper- 
ated accents as we plunged past an empty pig pen 
and were stranded before a silent, unlighted back 
tenement. 

I had come too far to withdraw in this way. I 
knocked. The door swung inward in an instant, 
and as we stepped across the door-sill a kerosene 
lamp was lighted, with some hastily murmured bit 
of apology about “ settin’ in the dark.” The tene- 
ment seemed to be two rooms and a tiny pantry, 
with a scanty show of crockery. On a trundle-bed 
in the corner some small heads were visible. Every- 
thing was very clean, but there were no lingering 
supper scents, and very little heat was radiating 
from the neatly kept stove. 

Here is your dollar,” said I, not daring to look 
at him. We were passing, and are very glad to 
leave it.” 

My husband said afterwards that the man’s whole 
face lighted up like the face of a child at the wel- 
come touch of the money. He took it with a grave, 
slightly tremulous “ Thank ye, ma am.“ The head 
on the pillows turned irrepressibly, and two pairs 
of Irish eyes fixed themselves on the bill in their 
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father’s fingers. It was plain enough that it mean 
something especial to them. 75 

“ You are a brass-worker, I hear,“ said my hus- 
band, looking at him attentively. ‘“ You can get 
work at the Works.” Doyle shook his head. 

I've been there, sorr, but they're turning away 

core-makers.” 
„Oh, well, what if they are!” said Mr. Brown, 
cheerily. He is bookkeeper of the Works, and 
knows the inside of the law of supply and demand 
there. “I'm going up to the Superintendent’s, 
and you can come with me and apply again, if you 
like. You could eweep the floors, I suppose, till 
something better turns up. You'd get ninety cents 
a day.” 

Husband and wife looked at each other in a 
tumult of surprise and thankfulness. Still Doyle 
hesitated a minute, and then, with a look of intelli- 
gence, he handed the bill to his wife. 

“‘ Hadn’t you best stay here? The hill will be 
steep for you, you're so tired,” said my husband to 
me. ‘TJ shall be back in fifteen minutes.“ 

I acquiesced; but as I seated myself I saw 
signs of dismay in the trundle-bed. It slowly 
dawned upon ay arid brain that their mother was 
expected to go out after some supper. 

“ Do you prefer I shall stay with the children, or 
shall I go with you?” I asked, smilingly, of the 
timid little Irishwoman. 

„Oh, as you plaze, and it’s beggin’ pardon I am 
for lavin’ you,“ replied the blushing housewife. 
„But at breakfast our last morsel was eat; and 
we've all been the day without a mouthful.” 

„Oh, go! go!“ I exclaimed. ‘ Don’t mind me. 
But aren’t you afraid? It must be eight o’clock.” 

But she disclaimed fear, and, apologizing for her 
cold room—*“the likes of me would be sure to 
take cold,” she said—she put on her old bonnet 
and shawl, and departed. 

I can assure the reader I was in “ the enjoyment 
of much misery ”—the invariable, quaint experience 
of a good brother in our church prayer-meetings— 
as 1 sat out ten minutes with nothing but the 
beady eyes in the bed for company. Their owners 
knew their manners and made no advances. The 
cheap lamp asserted its odor, for the oil was very 
low in it; there was no coal visible with which to 
replenish the fire; and my thoughts were nagging 
fiends. 

Sooner than I expected her, Mrs. Doyle came 
back, panting a little as she laid down some brown- 
paper parcels triumphantly, and carried a battered 
old coal-scuttle (fall, however) to the stove. The 
interest of the trundle bed became enthusiasm when 
the fresh coal crackled and sputtered; and when 
the mother produced a saucepan and spread slices 
of bacon in it and filled the teakettle at the 
faucet, an audible murmur of approval began to 
rise. In the midst of these cheerful preparations 
my hushand came back with Doyle. Doyle seemed 
five years younger. Evidently he had been 
“taken on at the Works. 

But—I reflect sometimes when I think of the 
family—suppose a caller had dropped in, or sup- 
pose John had come down with his example-book, 
and I had put Doyle out of my mind! 
and drunkenness would have been the result for 
him, too likely. When the body craves and cannot 
get a meal, a glass of liquor capable of affording a 
volatile stimulas equal to the unattainable victuals 
is the usual and rather natural thing turned to. 

The incident taught me, too, how little we truly 
know the life of the silent, self-respecting poor, 
who do not ask alms. 


A SCENE IN A POLICE COURT. 
THE WITNESS. 


; N a recent article by Bishop Henry C. 
’ Potter in the North American Review,” 
8 1 BX’! entitled “The Gospel for Wealth,” he 
8 considers the value of the individual 
= effort for the good of a class, and gives 
most practical suggestions for benefiting mankind 
in ways not yet tried. He suggests, as one opportu- 
nity for wealth, the study of the application of 
law in our police courts, saying: 
“That the interests of justice are best served by 
a system in which the fate of almost every prisoner 
is practically determined by the testimony of the police- 
man, who is complainant, and the judge, whose knowl- 
edge of law and whose instinct of equity may easily be 
equally imperfect, is (to state the case with the utmost 
reserve) extremely improbable. That, as a matter of 
fact, such an administration of the forms of law issues 
frequently in the gravest injustice, to those, especially, 


who are most obscure, who have no ‘puil’ on the 


court, who can invoke no neighboring rum-seller, or 
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other local politician, to whisper an aside into the ear 
of the sitting magistrate—this is a certainty which it 


requires considerable boldness to challenge. 


What an opportunity here for the personal interven- 


tion of those whose meaus and ition make them 
strong enough to insist that it s be listened to ! 


What a fine school for a young student or unemployed 
practitioner of the law! What an inviting field for 
any one, man or woman, who can plead another’s cause 
or help to right another’s wrongs !” | * 


When reading this part of the article a scene 
witnessed one Monday morning in one of the police 
courts of New York was brought to mind. To the 
novice a police court is a very confusing place, for it 
is not easy to distinguish which is the accused and 
which the accuser, or which the court idler and 
which the group present at the law’s demand. It 
was a motley crowd, and the lack of dignity, the 
familiarity of blue-coated despots with the groups 
both inside and outside the railings, added to the 
mental confusion of the stranger. At last the 
judge appeared. There was nothing to mark him 
from the men about who were decently clothed, 
and one was led to believe that Jeffersonian simpli- 
city was not to be too highly valued in the adminis- 
tration of court or law. 

Inside of an iron railing are about one hundred 
people, of all grades of society. Among them stands 
a man without hat or coat, shamefaced and miser- 
able, feeling keenly the disgrace which had fallen 
upon him. His name is called; trembling and 
white he presents himself before the judge. A 
policeman makes the charge—drunkenness. A 
few questions bring out the facts as to the charge. 
A moment’s silence, during which the poor fellow 
stands breathlessly awaiting sentence. Are you 
married ?” Tes.“ “Children?” Five.“ Go 
home.” He gasps, looks at the judge, officers, 
around the court-room, but does not attempt to 
move. It cannot be true. Go home! why, he feels 
as though ages had passed instead of hours since he 
entered that dreadful place. A woman gets up 
from among the spectators outside of the railing, 
and moves slowly toward the iron gate. She sees 
but one person, one object. John,” comes softly 
from her lips, come.“ He turns, and for the first 
time realizes that he is free. They leave the court- 
room in tears, in doubt themselves, as are the look- 
ers-on, whether of joy for his freedom or sorrow 
for their disgrace. “Sarah Connelly.” There she 
comes from the motley crowd, stolid, lost to all 
sense of womanhood, indifferent alike to her pres- 
ent and her future. Charge, drunkenness. “ What 
have you to say to the charge?” No answer. 
„Three months.“ The officer touches her on the 
shoulder, she turns and follows him with the same 
indifferent air to the prison, from which she will be 
transferred to Blackwell’s Island ; at the expiration 
of the three months to return to New York, and 
yield to the temptation which assails her almost 
the moment she steps on the dock. Perhaps she 
will retain her freedom—if such a one can ever 
have freedom—for a week; then will follow the 
same routine—arrest, three months on the Island, 
return to the city with the same result; and we 
call this the age of civilization and progress, when 
we do not make the slightest attempt, as a govern- 
ment, to save such people from themselves! Why 
should that poor wretch be exposed to the ravages 
of her own appetite? We protect her from small- 
pox and all contagious diseases ; we arrest the man 
who would steal her miserable rags or her few 
pennies ; but we make no attempt under the law to 
put and keep her in some place where she would 
not be exposed to temptation until she was strong 
enough to resist; or, if that time never came, keep 
her till she gained true freedom by death. An 
hour later she sat on the bench in the women’s 
prison, just as silent and indifferent as when before 
the judge. Inquiry brought out the fact that for 
years this woman has appeared at regalar inter- 
vals, receiving sentence in the same way each time. 

The next case was that of three boys, ranging 


from thirteen to fifteen years of age. Charge, lar- 
ceny. Committed for examination. Young in 


years, but not in crime. It was very evident from 
their actions that they were familiar with the place 
and its surroundings. Could they have been saved 
this knowledge? The cases came on without in- 
termission. Of the seventeen heard, thirteen were 
charged with drunkenness, three with disorderly 
conduct directly or indirectly the result of drunk- 

One of these cases shows the possibility of the 
miscarriage of justice to which Bishop Potter refers. 
A husband and wife were accused of assault. The 
man was an honest-looking man about forty, some- 
what thin and pale, as if just recovering from ill- 
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ness. The wife was a strong, vigorous-looking 
woman, looking as if honest work were the only 
opportunity she asked in life. Close to the front 
on one of the benches sat three children, the eldest 
a girl of about nine or ten, the youngest a boy of 
about three. The moment the two prisoners were 
brought in sight, the three children rose to their 
feet and leaned eagerly toward the railing, the baby 
erying out Mamma!” which was smothered by 
the hand of the older child being placed over its 
mouth, while she glanced about with terror. The 
mother made a motion for them to sit down, which 
was instantly obeyed, as she wiped the fast-falling 
tears from her eyes with a clean checked apron. 
The father never moved his eyes from their faces, 
his own alight with love. 

The accuser was a big, burly policeman, who 
called from the audience a corpulent man, coarse 
and most belligerent-looking. He kissed the 
greasy Bible with perfect familiarity; he knew 
the whole routine. His testimony, to sum up, was 
that be kept a grocery shop and bar in the tene- 
ment where these people lived; the man had been 
sick and he had trusted them. Last week he had 
decided he would not trust them any more until 
the bill was paid. Saturday night the man came 
in for a drink and gave a dollar to pay for it, and 
just as he was giving the change, the wife broke 
into the barroom and called him (the proprietor) 
a thief. He put her out, and then the husband 
struck him. The wife went into the street, picked 
up a stone and threw it through the glass door. 
At this point the woman, terrified at the strength of 
the charge against her, broke in, * Oh, judge, shure 
he is a divil.“ The court officer silenced her, 
except her sobs, to which the children’s hashed 
cries added pathos. At last the prisoner was 
allowed to testify in her own behalf. 

Judge, dear, shure, Mike, that’s me husband 
here, he worked on the dock, and two months ago 
the rope broke with which he was h’isting bales, 
and one fell on his leg and broke it. He was 
brought home, Judge, and that night a lawyer came 
and told us that we would get two thousand dollars 
for Mike's broken leg. I guv him ten dollars, to 
get the papers he said, and then I tould this—de 
man here—that whin we got our two thousand dol- 
Jars we would pay him well for his kindness to us 
if he would thrust us. He said he would, Judge, 
dear, and he did what I asked him; it was not 
much, for I had work most every day, and Annie 
there took care of her father. Last week Mike 
could go down stairs, and the first thing he did was 
to get drunk. Then I went to him and tould him 

devil a cent of Mike's whisky bill would I ever 
pay. The next day when I got back from washing 
Mike struck me; he was that mad because he could 
not get adrink. Last Saturday, your Honor, I got 
a dollar for scrubbing. When I got home I hung 
me skirt with the dollar in the pocket on a nail 
behind the dure. I took twenty-five cents 
to go to the butcher for a bit of mate for dinner, 
and when I got back Mike was gone, me dress 
skirt on the floor. Judge, I put me hand in the 
pocket and the dollar was gone. I wint down the 
stairs and found Mike drinking with that thief — 
pointing to her accuser—* and; Judge, it was ivery 
cent I had for me childer over Sunday. It made 
me crazy.” Here her sobs made her speech unin- 
telligible. There was an exchange of glances be- 
tween the accuser and the policeman. Rapid talk 
on the part of the policeman, while the two prisoners 
were in tears. Dazed and stunned by the tragedy 
taking place, the listener heard Ten dollars each, 
or ten days.” There was a wild, heart-rending 
cry of My childer! my poor childer!” and the 
prisoners were led away. Ma”—smothered by 
a hand that at eight years had learned that repres- 
sion was the family’s part in life—and three white- 
- faced children went out alone into the streets. 

No voice raised in defense of mother love, no 
protection for these babies. Not money but intelli- 
gence was what this family needed. a 

Bishop Potter has summed up the weight of re- 
sponsibility : : 

For this I believe to be the true gospel for wealth, 
in whatever that wealth may consist. The world waits 
for new illustrations of that divinest beneficence which 
the great Apostle commemorates when, out of a full 
heart, broken and con quered by a resistless spell, he 
writes: The Son of Gud who loved me, and gave him- 
self forme!’ This is the one secret of healing the 
world’s sorrows and redeeming the world’s lost ones ; 
and, because it is, theirs will forever be the sweetest 
and most lasting satisfactions who, being rich in what- 
ever men count wealth, themselves administer their 
wealth, so giving themselves for all the sad and sor- 
rowful brotherhood of man !” , 
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80 RUNS THE WORLD.” 
I. 


By CAROLINE AT WATER MASON. 


LIP, slap, slop! 
Miss Tryon's feet clung nervously to 
the treacherous pavement, while her 
sleet-stiffened skirt smote her ankle and 
instep, and the watery slush splashed 
away at every step with its softly irritating sound. 

She was keenly conscious that she became less 
presentable the further she went. The carefully 
applied dressing had departed from her boots, 
leaving fall in view the various geographical de- 
signs with which leather adorns itself in the more 
advanced stages of its career. | 

Her gown was bedrabbled, worse; it had grown 
dull green, she thought, in place of black under 
this clinging, misty rain. Her gloves were becom- 
ing wet and stiff, and her hands ached under them 
as she heid her umbrella in one, while the other 
grasped her skirt,which might, however, as well have 
been abandoned, being palpably a lost cause. She 
was confident that her tront hair hung straight and 
stiff upon her temples, for what hand made crimp- 
iness would withstand such weather? and a very 
little equinting established the depressing fact that 
her nose was red. 

Miss Tryon's step became irresolute, and she 


looked up the avenue, now nothing bat gray mist 


inclosed by brownish wall; a strip of black mud 
where the carriages were passing ; for the rest, snow, 
ice, sleet, and dirt in all their dull shading. 

Would it not be better to go back and “ come 
again another day, when the rain should oblig- 
ingly go away, and she might herself smarten up 
a bit, and so havea better chance? A glance at 
the number of the house which she was passing 
decided the question. The number she sought was 
scarcely a block beyond, and she had come three 
hard-fought mules to reach this point. 

A faintly bitter smile told the thought that, with 


all the odds against her, there was little to fear 


from these final touches of untoward fate, and on 
she went. Eleven seventy-four now began to de- 
clare itself, tirst as a conjecture, then as a fixed 
fact. It did not differ essentially from its neigh- 
bors, being the usual combination of brownstone, 
plate glass, high steps, with the suggestion of 
sumptuousness within given by the frostlike deli- 
cacy of lace drapery behind the windows. | 

A carriage stood before eleven seventy-four, with 
a coachman in effigy armed cap à- pie on the box, 
and a footman in livery at the door. As Miss 
Tryon reached the foot of the steps the house door 
opened. She stood for a moment occupying her- 
self with closing her umbrella, her eyes downcast, 
her face timid, and yet scornfully intolerant of 
what she saw. One swift glance had shown her 
what Robert Burns hankered and cankered ” to 
see, and the sight had served to quicken the strange 
pain which always gnawed dully or fiercely at her 
heart. It was only a pretty woman, not younger 
perhaps than herself, perhaps not prettier than she 
might have been if she had lived delicately and 
been clad in soft raiment all her life. This woman 
moved with that mysterious grace which birth 
and breeding produce; she was exquisitely 
dressed; Miss Tryon felt rather than perceived 
the soft laxury of fur and silk and lace and per- 
fume as she passed her on the steps. Bat the subt- 
ler sense which invested her was of perfection of 
life and happiness. It was this which smote Mias 
Tryon most sharply. 

A gentleman walked beside her, holding an 
umbrella over her head and carefully guarding 
every step she took. They passed Miss Tryon near 
the lowest step. She was conscious of a calm, incuri- 
ous look resting for an instant on her face, and so 
went up and rang the bell, hurt and trembling as 
if that indifference had been a shaft piercing to a 
vital point. 

Having asked to see Mrs. or Miss Bruce, men- 
tioning the fact that she came from Miss Carter, 
of the Needlework Exchange, she was told that 
Miss Bruce had just gone out, but that Mra. Bruce 
would see her if she would go upstairs. 

A moment later, Miss Tryon, chilly and damp 
and forlorn, was ushered into a room of stately 
proportion and luxurious furnishing, and received 
by a woman of fifty who had a face like a cameo 


and the air of a slim invalid. Her manner 
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in receiving Miss Tryon was of forbearing gentle- 
ness and well-bred patience. It seemed to say, One 
more unfortunate,” or at least this is what Miss 
Tryon fancied. 

She briefly told her errand. She was expert in 
fine needlework, and brought out from a small 
satchel bits of linen elaborated into spider-webs and 
wheels, and sprays of flowers delicately embroidered 
in silk. Miss Carter, of the Exchange, had directed 
her to Mrs. Bruce as one likely to engage such 
work. She would be glad if she could find it to do. 
This was all. Her language was refined, her pro 
nunciation as good as Mrs. Bruce’s own. Her 
manner was of intense reserve. 

Mrs. Bruce was interested in the bits of em- 
broidery, which she examined as a connois-eur and 
graciously praised. It was true that her daughter 
wished to have a large quantity of work done 
within the months preceding her marriage in the 
autumn. and she might possibly be inclined to let 
Miss Tryon undertake some of it. She could not 
herself form any engagement with Miss Tryon. as 
it was her daughter's work, and she was extremely 
fastidious. She had gone to a wedding. and would 
be in at five o’clock, at which time Miss Tryon 
could probably see her, in case she was not other- 
wise engaged. 

Miss Tryon mentioned the fact that she lived in 
Hoboken, and could hardly return at five o’clack. — 
Upon this Mrs Bruce suggested her waiting until 
Miss Brace should return, and, Miss Tryon con- 
senting, she was led by a maid to a small sew ng- 
room at the end of the hall, where she sat alone 
and unoccupied for precisely two hours. 

If Miss Tryon had been conversant with the 
Delsarte system, she might have improved this time 
by gentle and noiseless movements calculated to 
relax her aching and stiffened muscles, and to re- 
store grace and ease to her somewhat angular 
figure. But, being timid and not having studied 
Delsarte, she did nothing of the kind, but, contrari- 
wise, sat motionless, growing ever stiffer, until her 
cold, wet feet and rigid fiagers seemed to belong 
to some other anatomy than her own; like Alice's 
in Wonderland, they felt remote and far away. 

Oae clock after another struck five with mu- 
sical tones—some higher, some deeper, but all sug- 
gesting only pleasantness as connected with the 
flight of time in that abode, at least for its own 
proper inmates. Oatsiders like Miss Tryon might, 
of course, form exceptions. 

Then there was a sudden movement in the hall 
below; the sound of voices rose to Miss Tryon’s 
ears with delicious laughter ; doors were opened and 
shut; a silence followed which meant some one 
ascending the staircase, and the lady whom Miss 
Tryon now knew to be Miss Bruce passed through 
the upper hall to her mother’s room. 

After five minutes Miss Tryon, who had now 
reached the sensation of being petrified in mind and 
body both, heard a step advancing through the 
hall, and Miss Bruce, in full evening dress of 
gleaming satin, stood in the doorway. 

Miss Tryon had not thought he. so pretty. Her 
eyes were dark and softly bright, her cheeks deli- 
cately flashed with the bloom of absolute health; 
her mouth seemed made only for smiling and 
merry speech. There was a gay insouciance, a half- 
willful, exultant joyousness, about her which seemed 
fairly insolent to this other girl in her shabby 
clothes, her aching frame, her heart-sickness. 

„My mother says you want to see me about 
doing some work.” Miss Bruce’s voice was singu- 
larly clear, cold, to Miss Tryon, naturally, but 
thrilling with warmth and tenderness on occasion. 
“Will you let me see the things you have 
brought ?” 

Miss Tryon handed her the bits of silk and 
linen in silence. She found it hard to speak. Be- 
sides, it was unnecessary. 

In the brief conference which followed Miss 
Bruce’s critical examination of the work, it was 
arranged that Miss Tryon should come to Mrs. 
Bruce's to sew on Monday of the following week, 
and if her work, under Miss Bruce’s direction and 
supervision, should prove satisfactory, she would 
be employed steadily for several months. 

A month later Emily Tryon, now regularly es- 
tablished as sewing girl in the Bruce household, 
had occasion on a certain morning to pay a visit 
to the laundry. Having finished the bit of work 
which took her there, she was waylaid by Meta, 
Miss Bruce’s maid, and coaxingly requested to 
carry a cop of broth to that young lady’s room. 
Miss Bruce was ill, and the maid explained apolo- 
getically that she had her hands more than full in 
preparing the different dishes ordered by the doc- 
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tor or fancied by the invalid, and it was quite 
impossible for her to leave the kitchen without 
ruining the jelly she was making. That Meta had 
private and personal reasons for remaining down- 
stairs until after the morning call of the grocer’s 


young man was a matter of no concern to Miss 


Tryon, even if she suspected it. 

She quietly took the broth and went up to Miss 
Bruce’s room. She was inclined to smile a little 
satirically over this illness which had now for 
nearly a week brought the doctor to the house 
every morning, broken into the daily routine of 
every member of the family, and called down upon 
the head of the charming sufferer showers of notes, 
flowers, and other attentions, with sympathy not 
less copious, and solicitude to match. All this was 
very droll to Emily Tryon, if not amusing. She vis- 
ited Miss Bruce’s room occasionally for direction re- 
garding her work, and she had seen plainly that her 
suffering was not greater than she herself endured 
day by day as a matter of course from the Caliban- 
like torments of neuralgia to which she had be- 
come inured. But Beatrice Bruce was a different 
being from Emily Tryon. A twinge of pain in her 
beautiful body. though it might be physically like, 
was radically and essentially other than a twinge of 
pain more or less in Emily Tryon’s weary frame. 

Miss Tryon, with her usual cold, inexpressive 
face, now entered Miss Bruce’s room, in answer to 
a rather hysterical Come in,“ and found the 
young lady looking like a half-blown rose in her 
white and pink negligé, lying, frightened and 
breathing heavily, where she had apparently half 
fallen across the bed. She was really a little pale, 
and her eyes wide and dark with alarm. She was 
so pretty that Emily Tryon forgot to help or even 
to hate her for a minute. 

„Oh!“ panted Beatrice, “somebody has come 
at last! Do come and see if my pulse is all gone! 
I can’t find it. Do youthink I am dying? Do 
something quick! Send for Dr. Farian. I couldn’t 
get to the bell.” 

Emily sat down on the bed beside her with a 
bottle of camphor she had noticed on the table. 

“ Your pulse is all right, she said, quietly, in a 
steady way she had learned in many emergencies 
—real ones. It might be well to use it even 
in a counterfeit one like this. No, you are 
not dying in the least, nor even going to faint. You 
aol eaten your breakfast this morning, have 
you?” 

Beatrice shook her head slightly, looking com- 
forted already. 


WHAT SHALL I DO WITH IT? 


By JoHN PRESTON TRUE. 


&}] YOUNG lady once asked me that ques- 

tion. She had written a story—a good 

8 one. She had put into it the lives of a 

7 N dozen of her neighbors as well as her 

own, and it was like living over the life 

with her in that little town to read it; but now the 

question arose, what should be done with the manu- 
script ? 

Doubtless there are countless other girls in like 
circumstances who also “ want to know,” and a 
few words of wisdom from one who has toiled and 
suffered, despaired and succeeded more or less 
along that same thorny path may be acceptable, 
und save a few unnecessary tears. 

In the May number of the “ Atlantic Monthly ” 
for 1890 Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes writes pa- 
thetically of the flood of MSS. which strange young 
writers send to him with various modest requests 
in regard to them ; revision, adoption—the cata- 
logue of wants would require the offices of a well- 
equipped literary bureau, let alone one busy and 
aged man. * 

Therefore, don’t send your MSS. to some well - 
known (or otherwise) author with request for his 
opinion. Hide it for a month or two, and read it 
over yourself. 

Next you may do one of two things: 

1. Lou may consider the magazines of the land 
as a set of sieves, of diminishing value, those of 
the largest mesh (and payment) at the top. You may 
boldly drop your MSS. in the hopper of the topmost 
one, with stamps inclosed for its return. When it 
returns you will send it to the next, then to the 
next, until it finally meets a mesh that catches it. 
The advantages of this course are that by begin- 
ning at the top you run the chance of receiving 
the greatest remuneration for that particular arti- 
cle possible, since the wider the mesh, the deeper 
the purse of the purchasing sieve. The process of 
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remailing the same MSS. to various addresses from 
time to time is also an excellent bit of mental disci- 
pline and fortitude, each occurrence bringing youa 
little nearer to the ideal business frame of mind 
and hardihood. The disadvantages are that you will 
waste a great deal of postage. 

2. The second way is to treat each article on its 
merits, calmly, dispassionately ; reflect with care as 
to which magazine or journal it is best suited, judg- 
ing from the general tenor of the contents of that 
periodical; and when you have found two for 
which it might be equally acceptable in your esti- 
mation, consider further whether or no your article 
is or is not superior to the ordinary run of articles 
in either of them. If you find that it is decidedly 
superior to No. 1, which pays eight dollars a page, 
and just about equal to the material of No. 2, 
which pays ten dollars a page, you must resolutely 
turn your back on No. 2, and let No. 1 have the 
first chance. | 

Why ? Firstly, that itmay stand a better chance 
of catching the editorial eye. No editor is content 
with a good enough article. He is ever on the 
lookout for a better. If you can write half a dozen 
articles per year for No. 1, it is vastly better for 
you financially than to supply a single possible 
article to No. 2. Moreover, that girl is most suc- 
cessful who gives her editor the most for his money, 
who always does a little more than she has prom- 
ised, who puts her conscience into her work. When 
the chance for a special article is in the air, she is 
the one to whom the editor turns, until she becomes 
in time one of the stars of the magazine, a staff 
contributor, and all the while is rigorously training 
herself to ultimately rise from No.1 to the same 
superiority over the contributors of No. 2. 

Periodicals may be divided into three sections : 

1. Those which allow the author to reprint in 
book form. 

2. Those which do not. 

3. Those which allow it when they must. 

With a single exception, magazines that are in 
the very highest rank belong to the first class, and 
all the others are second rate. The reason is clear : 
authors of experience refuse to send their best 
work to the No. 2 8, but keep them as a kind ot 
waste-basket in which to damp their own second- 
rate productions. 

For the rest, a preliminary letter of inquiry 
before submitting MSS. would do no barm, and the 
answer should be carefally recorded and the letter 
kept on file. This last point is very important. 
You have now become business women. 

Thus far, this school of instruction has touched, 
in the main, only the short story, and perhaps you 
have wondered why I have said so little about 
the book. The reason is that it is in magazine 
work that you are most likely to obtain early suc- 
cesses, and to have your style settled into a polished 
groove, with all the little roughnesses rubbed off and 
the burrs combed out. Furthermore, with the 
experience which we will assume you have at this 
stage gained, the placing of a book MSS. is quite 
simple. 

Are you sure that every mark is so plain that no 
printer can justly make a mistake in typesetting ? 
Remember, girls, that all deviations from the original 
of book MSS., after once being set up in type, will 
be paid for by you at fifty cents per hour, and I 
have known more than one book thus to cost more 
for these corrections than its author ever received 
in copyright. I have even seen MSS. in which a 
dash was used as the only punctuation throughout ! 

This done, you can only send your book to some 
reputable house and await results, choosing by prefer- 
ence such houses as have the (morally) purest bocks 
and highest grade of authors on their lists; that is 
to say, having a due regard to your future literary 
company. You can then count on one of two 
things: either it will come back in a month or two 
and you can send it elsewhere, or you will receive 
a letter of acceptance, pure or provisional. The 
letter may offer you a lump sum for book and copy- 
right, or a copyright of ten per cent., or a like per- 
centage after the first thousand have been sold, 
according to the financial prospects of the work. 
In the latter case, a letter from you suggesting as 
an alternative that yeu should receive a copyright 
on the first thousand if as many as three thousand 
copies are sold may meet with a favorable answer. 

Perhaps, while declining to publish, it may offer 
to manufacture the book for you. Here is one 
little pitfall to avoid; don’t aceept it! Make the 
book pay for itself. If it cannot, then do not 
try to have it published. It may yet do for a serial. 

Suppose, however, that it has been accepted for 
issue in book form. Once fairly launched, you 
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have nothing more to do with it. The rest is the 
publisher’s business. If there are any returns, he 
will render an account at the proper time, and no 
impatience can hurry fate. All is uncertainty. — 

It is on this account that it is the aim of so many 
authors to first publish their novels serially in some 
good periodical. They are then sure of at least 
some return for their labor, and any subsequent 
profits are so much clear gain. But this, of course, 
implies that you have retained the copyright, and 


since the editor may forget, it is wise to see to it 


that each installment has printed as a foot-note in 
regard to the title the mystic words, “ Copyright, 
1890, by—” followed by yeur own name as author. 

The editor won’t forget if once or twice reminded 
of it at the beginning of the run. ! 

Finally, there are several directories in the 
market giving lists of periodicals and rates of pay- 
ment. One will be useful; more useful still, how- 
ever, will be the constant memory of this text: 
Harden your heart toward your literary children ; 
make not of them idols, but consider them bricks 
molded from clay for the joy of the moment— 
mud pies of womanhood—merely passed time. 


WEE NANNIE. 
IN TWO PARTS.—II. 


By KATHARINE LEE BATEs. 


&|NLY Nannie's granny, “puir, crabbit 
by auld body,” as the neighbors called her, 
still clung firmly to her faith in fairies 
and to the Gaelic tongue. Born on her 
father’s croft within half a mile of the 
chimney corner where she was ending her days, her 
knowledge of the world bounded within the south- 
ern half of one small island—for she had never 
journeyed except on foot, nor ventured even so far 
north as Lamlash Bay, where Holy Isle, like a 
couchant lion, keeps watch over the sleeping 
waters—the aged woman was bitterly opposed to 
the new speech and new manners of life springing 
up all about her. Lonely, discontented, rebellious, 
she filled Wee Nannie's ears with lamentings and 
upbraidings and with legends of the frolicsome, 
roguish fairy life that was already a thing of the 
past. For not to have Gaelic taught in the schools 
meant that the bairns would grow up with English 
books, in English ways, soon forgetting the mother 
tongue, and that there would be nobody left to sing 
to their children and their children’s children the 
Gaelic cradle-songs or tell the Gaelic wonder-tales. 
Even to-night—so granny had declared in her 
wrath—the few remaining fairies would abandon . 
the island forever; but how she knew this Nannie 
had not dared inquire. The child burned to ask, 
too, from what point they would make their flitting 
and whither they would go, but the anger in her 
granny’s eyes had frightened her into silence. So 
here Wee Nannie was left, as most of us are left 
with life’s hard questions, to think it out for her- 
self; and after a few minutes of profound reflection 
she solved the last two problems to this effect, that 
the fairies would set forth from the Black Cave at 
Bennan Head, and that they would take up their 


“aN 


‘abode at Ailsa Craig. 


Perhaps Nannie’s conclusions were wrong, per- 
haps they were right. At all events, she had her 
reasons for them, and a wrong conclusion from a 
good reason is better worth getting, though not bet- 
ter worth keeping, than a right conclusion from a 
bad reason. Nannie decided that the fairies would 
be likely to make their departure from the Black 
Cave, because its fearsome mouth yawned close 
out on the blue waters of the Firth of Clyde, which 
stood to Nannie for the great world-ocean. It was 
a wild, remote, well-nigh inaccessible place, too, and 
now that the fairies had grown so shy, it would be 
natural for them to gather in the loneliest and most 
secret nook the island afforded. And as for Ailsa 
Craig, what could be a more beautiful fairyland 
than the shapely peak, rising like a purple pyramid 
from the calm surface of the sea? Not that the 
wave-girl crag was always purple. Wee Nannie 
had seen it as gray as a jackdaw’s hood, blue as a 
meadow forget-me-not, bathed in sunrise gold and 
the rose-lights of sunset, and wonderfully banded 
by the layers of mist, dark and light stripes suc- 
ceeding one another. Nannie had often wished 
that she could spread glad wings, like an ocean bird, 
and fly to Ailsa Craig, and why should not the 
fairies long for it, too? Surely there was no Eng- 
lieh spoken in that solitude, where man had never 
dwelt. But, ah! there would be no bairnies there 
to look and listen for the glint of fairy faces and 
the beat of the fairy dance. A few tears trembled 
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down Nannie’s rosy cheeks, and then the lassie 
came to a gallant resolution—she would run to Ben- 
nan Head and see the fairies make their moonlight 
flitting. | 

That it would be a long, hard scramble the child 
knew well, and, like the canny little Scot she was, 
slipped up to the cottage firstfor her supper. The 
„Wee Jemmy,” the small copper kettle, was sing- 
ing over the smoldering peats, but granny and the 
baby were both asleep in their corner of the settle, 
and the mother, with the other weans clinging to 
her gown, had gone to the spring for water. The 
lads, too, had disappeared, and there was no one to 
hinder Nannie when, having hurriedly dipped her 
little horn spoon a few times into her wooden bowl 
of porridgé, she slipped two or three of the toasted” 
oatmeal cakes into the bosom of her homespun 
frock and started off alone on her late and peril- 
ous errand. 

But what ‘did Nannie care for peril when this 
was her very last chance of ever seeing a fairy ? 
Moreover, was she not already a traveled person- 
age, at least in granny’s disapproving eyes? Only 
this spring father had taken her to the hill-top where 
the two quarrelsome old giants, Fion and Dion, 
once fought until each slew the other, though all 
that, the shrewd fisherman instructed her, happened 
“lang syne sin’,” and where in later days the Eng- 
lish had intrenched themselves against the Bruce, 
as the old turf dike still testified. Davie and Alec 
had climbed great Goatfell’s shaggy side, but that 
was as yet too far away and too steep for Wee 
Nannie. She had been to Brodick with Jamie, 
however, and seen the castle, and she had followed 
the Rosa burn, flowing over golden sands into the 
wild heart of the mountains; and what, thought the 
stout-hearted little adventurer within herself, were 
the three miles to Bennan Head beside the fifteen 
miles to Glen Rosa? Yet before the three miles 
were trodden Nannie acknowledged that it was a 
“guid bittie of a walk.” 

At first it was easy going along by the beechen 
and brier hedges, across the burnies by stepping- 
stones, over the rustic stiles, past the flock of black- 
faced sheep and the grazing Highland cattle. There 
were rough-coated deer browsing on the hillsides, too 
—sacred animals that must not be molested by the 
crofter, whatever mischief they might make among 
his scanty crops, lest the autumn sport of the 
Duke and his noble friends should be lessened. 
Nannie shook her head at the sight of the graceful 
ereatures, and her childish brows contracted. 


A' vera weel for the Djuke,” she murmured, © 


with an unconscious echo of her father’s bitter tone, 
“but na sae weel for the puir, weary bodies as 


maun sit up the nicht lang to fright the deer frae 


the crappies.” 

In the strange, clear twilight the flowers that 
brightened her path could be readily distinguished. 
There was the prickly whinbush, whose yellow 
blossom always served to trim the Arran cot- 
tages at Christmastide; there were long reaches 
of nodding seapink and wild mustard, great 
thistles that the peasant folk called Scotchmen, 
flag-leaved iris, bonny broom and modest prim- 
rose, fragrant maid-of the-meadow, and the red- 
tipped gowans that carpeted all the way. The 
call of the cuckoo, the whistle of the blackbird, 
the shrill note of the sandpiper, the joyous song of 
the bullfinch, had not yet ceased. Along by the 
high stone walls stained by time, weather, and 
lichen into many soft, harmonious tints, under the 
treeless hillsides, where the bracken shone light- 
green among the black patches of heather, and 
where the reposing sheep looked like gray stones, 
Nannie hurried on. She did not stay to scold the 
big, black, lazy landsnails or turn aside to chase the 
white-tailed rabbits that fled skipping from her 
path; she dodged the cross old goat that would 
have barred her passage, and to the kindly ques- 
tions of a shepherd whom she met she replied only 

by her sage, sweet little smile and by quickening 

her pace into a run. 

Soon her way led out upon the beach, smooth 

and sandy at first and strewn with dainty, gay- 
colored shells; but soon the sand gave place to 
rocky ledges, red above and gray or green below. 
These were crossed at intervals by natural walls of 
rock, masses of stone rolled and crushed together into 
mammoth dikes. Nannie had often to go far out 
of her way to find broken places where she could 
climb these walls. 

And soon all underfoot was shingle, and then a 
mass of great stones, wet and seaweedy, piled and 
tumbled together in maddest confusion. Over 
these Wee Nannie’s progress was slow and toil- 


some, and not without danger; but worse was to 


smiling home. 
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come, for the rising tide drove her back to the 


crags, and here there was no longer any human 
track, only narrow, zigzag sheep-paths for her 
little feet to follow. The bleak precipice, from 
whose crevices waved tall stalks of glowing fox- 
glove, while honeysuckle twined over it, and dainty 
blossoming mosses nestled against it, was beautiful 
to the eye, but treacherous to the tread. High 
upon the rock the swallows had boldly plastered 
their nests of clay, for they knew that not even an 
Arran boy would willingly venture there. 

Clambering, creeping, leaping, clinging, Nannie 
held resolutely on, though her heart was beating 
loud with excitement and fatigue—not terror, for 
she was not thinking of the risk she ran. She was 
thinking only of the fairies. Once she met a 
sheep on the narrow ridge—sheer rock above and 
below. Had it been a goat instead, sadly would it 
have fared with Wee Nannie that night, for goats, 
being both ill-mannered and ill-tempered, are not 
prone to yield the right of way. But the gentle 
ewe, whose lamb, a white, slender little creature, 
was bleating at her heels, seemed to comprehend 
the peril, and, dexterously turning, trotted meekly 
on before the child for half a mile, until a rent in 
the rock enabled the sheep and lamb to pass upward. 
Nannie felt lonely when the patter of the small, 
hard hoofs died out of hearing. 

The little fairy-seeker’s position was now truly 
hazardous. The tide foamed high and strong, cast- 
ing up glistening wreaths and columns of foam 
over the jagged stones below, and one misstep in 
the waning light would put the tender body at the 
mercy of rock and wave. But Nannie, instead of 
wringing her hands and sobbing, clapped her hands 
and broke out into a silvery laugh of triumph. She 
had reached Bennan Head. She had found the 
cave. 

Yes, and what a monster! Eighty feet high and 
one hundred feet deep, seaward-facing, crag-pin- 
nacled, black as midnight, the cold walls dripping 
water, the wet floor a slippery, abrupt incline, and 
the rudely arching entrance to be gained only by 
surmounting an almost perpendicular steep of rock, 
where there was nothing for the hand to grasp but 
stinging nettles! And behind was the dark moun- 
pi stretching to the sky, and before wind-rough- 
ened waters, over which gray-win Ils di 
and soared and circled. has — in the — 
of the desolate scene was perched, high against the 
savage rock, the lonely figure of a little, bare- 
headed lass in a fluttering blue gown. 

It was ten o’clock, and the lingering twilight was 
fainting from the sky, when Wee Nannie came 
In the hollow of her two hands she 
softly held a young white sea-gull, with a broken 
wing. She had found it on the floor of the great 
cavern, and, finding nothing else, persuaded her 
trustful little heart that the fairies had all changed 
themselves, as fairies can, into guise of sea-birds, 
and in that form would fly about Ailsa Craig for- 
evermore. But this unlucky fairy, being hurt, had 
been left behind for her to heal. 

Nobody gainsaid the child, or could well find 
harsh words to rebuke her rashness, though even 
her tall, bluff brothers kissed her tenderly when 
they realized what perilous paths those fearless 
little feet had trodden. But no one, then or in the 
days that followed, spoke much with her about the 
feathered guest. The father, when he came home 
and was told the story, plucked his red beard and 
pondered. Had he not himself just heard, as his 
boat passed Ailsa Craig in the dusk of earliest 
dawn, the wild, free cries of myriad sea fowl filling 
the air? But then he bethought him of the kirk 


and the minister in the puffy-sleeved black gown, 


and prudently held his peace. The mother reasoned 
that if the waif were not a fairy, at least it was a 
suffering fellow creature, and the good Father, who 
marks the sparrow’s fall, might himself have sent 
her bairn to the sea-gull’s deliverance. Only the 
old granny tended the shy, beautiful bird with 
reverent delight, and bade the lassie, when the day 
came on which it was strong enough to be set 
free, to whisper it three wishes. So Wee; Nannie, 
never thinking to ask gifts for herself alone, bore 
the sea-gull to the ruined tower, and, laying her 
cheek upon the shining plumage, murmured, while 
her blue eyes looked out toward Ailsa Craig: 
“Please, dear fairy, let na the Arran fishin’-boats 
gae down—ye'll ken them weel by their bonny 
red sails; an’ let na the Arran mithers win sae 
weary; an’ dinna forget—oh, dinna forget the 
Arran bairns, for we luve the fairies nane the 
caulder that we maun speak the English in the 


schule.” 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
ONE IN CHRIST. 


By LT MAN ABBOTT. 


Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, and that 
there be no divisions among you; but that ye be perfectly 
joined together in the same mind and in the same judg- 
ment.’’—1 Cor. i., 10. 

ET seems to me this should be a pretty 
2 4 good text to preach on at this time to all 
8 l the various Protestant denominations. It 
82 would be a good text to preach on to the 
—— Congregationalists, who have been quar- 
reling among themselves as to what the Lord will do 
with his people in another world who have not been 
saved in this, and who have run a division through 
their churches and have attempted to run it through 
their Ameriean Board; a good text to preach to 
the Episcopalians, who are straggling with the 
problem as to whether they will ordain to the bish- 
opric the most eloquent preacher living in the 
world to-day, the man who has done more than 
any one else, I think, now living to commend the 
Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ to those who have 
not accepted it, or who have only half accepted it; 
a pretty good text to preach a sermon on to the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, who are discussing 
the question whether a man may really study the 
Bible and remain in the Presbyterian Church. 

How are we going to arrive at any such unity as 
this text commends? How are we going to think 
the same thing and say the same thing? The one 
method pursued is this: We will determine what 
we shall think and what we shall say, then we will 
all say it and think it. How exactly this shall be 
determined for us is an open question. The Roman 
Catholic Church says the Pope shall determine it. 
The Presbyterian Church says it is determined 
already by the Westminster Confession of Faith. | 
The Congregationalist Church says it has been de- 
termined by a vague, shadowy, imperfect, unde- 
fined creed which more or less practically binds 
the churches together. Some think it is to be de- 
termined by a vote of the majority; some by the 
bishops and clergy ; some by the Pope; some that 
it has been determined in the past, and some that 
it is to be determined in the present. But there 
is a general agreement that the way in which we 
are all to believe the same thing is to have some- 
body determine for us what we shall believe. How 
much shall be determined is also an open question. 
Some think a great deal is to be determined—the 
creed is to elaborate all the details; and some think 
only a little is to be determined, a few great prin- 
ciples, and for all the rest we may have liberty to 
say what we please. But still there is the idea 
that some authority must fix a standard, and we 
must measure our thinking and believing according 
to that standard. 

Now, there are two great difficalties about this 
method of securing Chureh unity. The first, and 
it seems to me a conclusive, objection is that it has 
been tried for about fifteen centuries, and has 
failed. After I do not know exactly how many 
years of debate as to what the Church should think 
and say respecting Jesus Christ, his character and 
his relations to the Father, a Council was called. It 
was known as the Council of Nicwa. This, Couneil 
formulated a creed—what is known as the Nicene 


Creed. The Council said, This is what the Church 


shall think and say respecting the character of 
Christ and the relations of Christ to the Father. 
Now the difficulty is settled; now we will all 
think the same thing, now we will all say the same 
thing.” That was done in 385, a little more than 
fifteen hundred years ago. From that day to this 
the Church has gotten together from time to time, 


and undertaken to determine anew what the Church 


should think and what the Church should say ; 
and yet they have been quarreling all the 
time. The Roman Catholic Church adopted the 
Creed of Pius IV., and said, That is what the 
Church shall say and think. The Episcopalian 
Church formulated theThirty-nine Articles,and said, 
That is what the Church shall sayandthink. The 
Presbyterian Church said the Church shall say and 
think that which is expressed in the Westminster 
Confession. The Methodist Church adopted twenty- 
four articles ; the Congregationalists, the Savoy con- 
fession. I know not how many others there are. 
I looked this morning at Dr. Schaff on “ Creeds of 


1 Preached in Plymouth Church, Sunday morning, May 24, 
— Reported by Henry Winans, and revised by the 
author. 
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lieve thirty-four, separate evangelical creeds. Then 
there are the Unitarian creeds and the Universal- 
ist creeds and the Swedenborgian creed, the Ar- 
menian creed and the Greek creed. 

Such are some of the various attempts which 
since 385 the Church of Christ has made to deter- 
mine what it shall say and what it shall think. 
And we seem to be just as far off from unity as we 
ever were. Some one said in the convention here 
the other day that there were 146 evangelical de- 
nominations in this land; that is, beside the Jews, 
the Greeks, the Roman Catholics, the Unitarians, 
and the Universalists. Surely, after fifteen centa- 
ries of attempting to secure unity by “standards 
“of doctrine’ and a law of conformity, with no 
better result than this, it is time to try some other 
method. 

And there is another objection to this attempt 
to make the Church think and say the same thing 
by fixing a standard and requiring all to say and 
think alike. Whenever it does succeed, the price 
we pay for success is a great deal too great for the 
result. We get the success at the cost of life. 
There is not any great theological discussion going 
on at this time in Spain, but most of us would rather 
live in New England than inSpain. There is very 
little going on in the South American States, but 
most of us would rather live in New England than 
in the South American States. I believe there is 
none going on in Greenwood. If you will only 
make men dead, then they won't quarrel. Paul 
says: Think the same thing. The Church says: 
Do not think at all, then you will be agreed. These 
are not the same directions, by a great deal. Any 
system or process whatever that says to men, You 
must not think, does not say to the Charch what Paul 
said, if that is meant. It is better to think, and not 
think the same thing, than it is to stop thinking 
and let somebody else do the thinking for us. Fun- 
damental is the individual right to think, the indi- 
vidual duty of thinking. Dr. Van Dyke is quoted as 
saying the other day: If we cannot have ortho- 
doxy and liberty together, let us have the liberty 
without the orthodoxy.” Iam very glad to have 
this statement come from so orthodox a source. 
Nor was this Christ’s method of securing anity. 
It was not the apostolical method. Christ did not 
say : Come unto me, all youthat believe in thirty-nine 
articles, or in twenty-four articles, or in six articles, 
or in one aiticle. Christ did not make belief in 
certain opinions of any kind whatever a condition 
of coming to him. Christ did not say: Here isa 
thirty-nine barred gate, or a twenty-four barred 
gate—this is the door. He said: I am the door.“ 
That which Christ made as the center of the 
little organization, if you can call it an organiza- 
tion, that existed while he was on earth was per- 
sonal loyalty. Not loyalty to a creed or a liturgy, 
to few opinions or to many opinions, but personal 
loyalty to him. There was in that seedling church 
a center. There were not a dozen men who came 
together without a common purpose, who merely 
said, Go to, let us search for truth, let us serve 
humanity.” Not at all. There was a common 
unity, but that unity was not agreement in opin- 
ion; it was agreement in loyalty to an individual. 

Christ, when he called men, called them to come 
to him, to follow him, believe in him, become his 
disciples, enter his school, study from him, be his 
servants, recognize him as their Lord and Master. 
So he declared what should be the foundation of 
the Church—a faith like that of Peter in him as 
the Son of the living God. He said, This is the 
foundation of the Church: a great, deep, strong 
loyalty in the heart of my disciples to me as Lord 
and Master; that kind of loyalty which trans- 
forms a man and makes him to be a real follower 
of Christ and a real lover of his Lord. Soin that 
great prayer recorded in the seventeenth of John, 
he prayed “that they may be one in us as thou art 
in me and I in thee.” 

The Apostles, following after him, knew no other 
bond than this. When the jailer cried out, What 
shall I do to be saved ?” their answer was not, “ Be- 
lieve as we believe, think as we think, accept what 
we have accepted; it was this: Believe in One 
in whom we have believed, fellow the One whom 
we have followed, be the disciple of One of whom 
we are the disciples; believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” The whole apos- 
tolie unity was of this kind unity of loyalty to a 
Person and to all that was gathered in and reflected 
by ard represented through that Person. Tnomas 
did not believe in the resurrection. If the twelve 
disciples had been a modern church they would 
have turned him out. They said, “Come with 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
Christendom,” and I found over thirty-four, I be- us. Do you love Him?” “Oh, yes, I love him ; 


I should be glad to know that he has risen.” 
“Then come with us, and by and by you will find 
out that he has risen.” And Thomas did come 
into the prayer-meetivg, and Christ was revealed to 
him in the prayer-meeting. Matthew wrote a 
gospel of Jesus, and he gave account of the super- 
natural birth. Mark and John wrote accounts, and 
did not give any account of the supernatural birth. 
If the Apostles had acted on the principles of mod- 
ern theologians, they would have thrown Mark and 
John out because here were two men who said noth- 
ing about the supernatural birth of Christ. Both 
loved Christ, both followed Christ, and the dis- 
7. did not ask, What have you had to say on 

is 

In all the later life of the apostolic Church this 
personal loyalty to a personal Christ was the bond 
of union. Paul says men are not saved by works 
at all, they are saved by faith. And James said 
men are not saved by faith alone, they can be saved 
only by faith and works. And Luther said, I 
am going to throw James out of the New Testament. 
But the Church has not thrown James out, and the 
Apostles did not throw him out. John's message 
was love and Paul’s message was faith, yet they 
stood together because they had a common love 
and a common loyalty to a common Master. 
Neither said, This man says something I have not 
said, or omits something I have said; away with 
him: but each said, I know in part and I prophesy 
in part; behold, hereis another man who sees some- 
thing I do not see; let him tell what he has seen. 


Here is a great army going to fight in the Civil 


War. We do not ask for their opinions. Here is 
one soldier who is a strict constructionist of the 
Constitution, and by his side is a liberal construc- 
tionist. Here is a man who believes slavery is a 
sin per sé, and by his side another man who believes 
that slavery is a patriarchal institution. We do 
not ask what their opinion is about slavery and the 
Constitution, we simply ask them this: Are you 
loyal to the Nation when the Nation is in danger ? 
Will you fight for it? And will you so fight for it 
that nothing shall stand between youand victory— 
no prejudices, no old-time opinion? If he says yes, 
loyal to the Nation and loyal to the flag that 
symbolizes the Nation, that is enough. The true 
center of the Christian Church is loyalty to Christ, 
and the reason why the Charch is rent in sunder, and 
men are set in battle array against one another, is 
that they have substituted something else as the bond 
of unity than this simple loyalty to the, Lord Jesus 
Christ. We are not, as a church of Christ, a body of 
men and women who have simply come together, 
saying, Now, we will try to find out what the truth 
is, and we will get a little trath from Mohammed 
and a little from Joe Smith and a litile from 
Buddha.” That is not a charch of Christ. We 
are not a mere body of men and women who have 
come together, saying, “ Now, we are animated by 
a love for our fellow-men and a reverence for them, 
and we will try to do what we can forthem.” No, 
that is not a church of Christ, that is a society of 
ethical culture. It may be a very good thing; I 
do not criticise it; only itis not a church of Christ. 
The charch of Christ is primarily a body of men 
and women who say, “Jesus Christ is our Lord and 
Master. If we can find out what he declares to be 
true, that is truth; if we can find out what he tells 
us to do, that is righteousness. What he would 
have us to do, that, God helping us, we will do.” It 
all centers around Christ, absolute loyalty to Christ. 
No will except as Christ wills. No thought ex- 
cept as Christ thinks. I can find no words ade- 
quate to repeat and re echo what ought to be in the 
experience of every Christian, and was in the expe- 
rience of that man of pride, Paul, who cries out 
again and again and again, “I am the slave of 
Jesus Christ. Think for one moment what it 
means. In those old Roman days when the master 
absolutely owned his slave, might do with him 
whatsoever he pleased, and was answerable to no 
authority in heaven or on earth, that Rome recog- 
nized, for his treatment of the slave, Paul takes 
this relation of absolute authority, and says, again 
and again, that he, with his iron will, that he, with 
his iron pride, is the slave of Jesus Christ. Weare 
afraid to say it, and we have drawn our pencil 
through it, and put in place of it every time “the 
servant ’—I wonder the new revisers did not say 
the “help”! 

This is the heart and center of the Church—a 
great loyalty to a personal Master, Jesus Christ. 
And this loyalty brings with it great liberty. We 
are free to run our own thoughts in our own lives, 
we are free to determine our own duty and our 
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own service, we are free to regulate our own wor- 
ship and our own ritual. Free? Yes! Freedom 
is duty. For we cannot serve two masters, and 
loyalty to Christ means loyalty to no one else. The 
one bond of unity is the bond of a personal loyalty 
to a personal Lord Jesus Christ. But the Baptist 
says: Ah! but Christ told me to be baptized, and 
that means to be immersed, and you are not loyal 
to Christ if you are not immersed.” And the 
Presbyterian says: Christ said, ‘You have not 
chosen me, I have chosen you,’ and you are not 
loyal to Christ if you do not believe in election.” 
And the Roman Catholic says: ‘On this rock I 
will build my Church,’ and you are not loyal to 
Christ if you do not believe in Peter.” And the 
Congregationalist says: Where two or three are 
gathered together, there am I in the midst of them,’ 
and you are not loyal to Christ if you are not loyal 
to the independency of the churches.“ Do you 
not see that we are thas making our own wills the 
center of our organization? Instead of making 
Christ the center, every man is making his own 
interpretation the center. Do you not see that the 
Roman Catholic says, Follow me,“ and the Pres- 
byterian says, Follow me, and the Baptist says, 
“ Follow me,” and all the Congregationalists, going 
in as many different ways as there are churches, 
say, Follow me’? We are making our own ego- 
tism our Lord and Master. If we make him our 
Lord and Master, then every man will say, I am 
free to follow where I think Christ leads, and my 
brother is free to follow where he thinks Christ 
leads.” For there will be in every man, not only 
the desire of liberty for himself, but in every man 
a great desire for the liberty of his fellows, because 
loyalty to Christ carries with it liberty to follow 
where Christ leads the way. | 

They tell us that the Church cannot teach unless 
it is agreed what to teach. We must, therefore, 
have a creed. We may put it in black and 
white, or we may leave it unformulated, but, 
after all, we must agree, it is said, what we are 
going to teach, or we must abandon all idea of 
organization. Well, that is a part of that great 
fundamental falsehood which Paul fought so vigor- 
ously throughout his Epistles, that the Church 1s a 
school of philosophy, and that the work of the 
Church is to teach a philosophy. When a man 
preaches such a sermon as I am preaching this 
morning, men think that he thinks that it makes 
no difference what he believes. I certainly do not 
believe any such thing. It is a matter of impor- 
tance that we should know whether Koch’s lymph 
will cure consumption. But we do not turn a man 
out of the Church because he thinks it will or 
thinks it will not. But, you say, No, for that is 
not religion; it is medicine. Exactly. Neither 
are creeds religion; they are philosophy. The 
Christian religion is personal loyalty to Jesus Christ. 
What was it that Christ told the Church to do? 
„Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of all na- 
tions. That is the first thing. Disciples of 
whom? Disciples of Christ. You have a great 
loyalty in your heart to Christ. Now, to those 
that grope after the trath, to him who is not sure 
whether he is immortal, who is not sure whether 
any God guides and governs or not, you bring your 
message: I have found Someone to tell you—no! 
no! I cannot tell you—I have found Someone who 
can tell you. I will point you to the Oae who 
knows and also can make you know. And, after 
making disciples, you are to baptize them in the 
name of the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Spirit; not pouring water on them in a name, 
not using a formulary, but bringing men, in a spirit 
of loyalty and love, to a God that is in nature and 
in history and in human experience ; bringing them 
into personal, vital, individual relation with the 
divine Infinite Spirit. And then teach them. 

Ah ! then we must teach. And we cannot teach 
them unless we agree what we shall teach. And, 
therefore, we must all agree upon a creed. Look 
again. Teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you.” Not to think all things 
whatsoever the Church has commanded you. That 
is another and a very different matter. Teaching 
them practical life, teaching them to do the deeds of 
righteousness, teaching them the Sermon on the 
Mount. If you find a man inthe ministry who 
stands up in the pulpit to advocate mob law and justify 
public murder, turn him out. If you find a man stand- 
ing up in the ministry to relax the ties that bind the 
family together and turn the household into anarchy, 
turn him out. If you find a man in the ministry 
preaching to men of wealth that they owe no duties 
to the poor, or to the poor that they can look with 
greedy eyes and reach with covetous fingers after the 
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poesessions of men of wealth, turn him out. Loyalty 
to Christ involves, first of all, making men to be dis- 
ciples of Christ; and, second, bringing them into 
unity of God through the ministry of Christ ; and, 
third, teaching them practical righteousness. Paul 
somewhere tells us, J think it is in Timothy, what 
is contrary to sound doetrine. Arianism, Socinian- 
ism, and Pelagianiem, and whatsoever other things 
are contrary to sound doctrine—is that it? Oh, no. 


Here is the passage. Let me read it: The law is 


not made for a rightecus man, but for the lawless 
and disobedient, for the ungodly and for sinners, 
for unholy and profane, for murderers of fathers 
and murderers of mothers, for manslayers, for 
whoremongers, for them that defile themselves with 
mankind, for men-stealers, for liars,for perjured 
persons, and if there is any other thing that is con- 
trary to sound doctrine.” These are the heresies 
that Paul knew, and these are the heresies for 
which Paul would have turned men out of the 
Church ; and it would be well if in this year of 
grace 1891 all the thunders of the Episcopal Con- 
vention, and all the thunders of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, and all the thunders of the Con- 
gregational Association, and all the thunders of the 
Vatican, with all the lightnings they have behind 
them, might be centered on that kind of heresy. 
Then the world would get purer and better faster 
than now. 

One more text. The wisdom that is from above 
is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be en- 
treated, full of mercy and good fruits, without 
partialism and without hypocrisy.” Is the wisdom 
of centuries of sectarian debate of that kind? Is 
it pure from personal pride and ecclesiastical ambi- 
tion? Does it make peace in the Church of Christ? 
Is it gentle, knowing no fagots and no roasting proc- 
esses, physical or intellectual? Is it easy to be 
entreated, ready to listen to what the other side 
has to say? Is it full of great mercy for the imper- 
fections and the fallibilities and the partialisms of 
men? Is it without partialism itself, seeing truth 
in all its largeness and on all sides? Is there in 
this attempt to make men believe the creeds of the 
Church and compel them to think according to the 
standards of the Church, not by education, but by 
threatened persecution—is there in it no tendency 
to produce hypocrisy and false pretense? Oh, that 
one might putonthe banner that floats over the 
Church, weaving it there with letters of gold, aye, 

aking it flame there in letters of fire, The fruit 

f righteousness is sown in peace of them that 
make peace.” 

One word more. We are not narrow. Oh, no! 
We are not bigoted. Oh, no! The bigotry and 
the narrowness, that is all with the conservatives. 
My friends, let us remember, let us remember that 
if we think we are better than our fellows, if we 
think that the truth is with us because we are 
liberal and progressive, if we make our creed of 
liberalism the center of our loyalty instead of 
making Christ the center, if we look either with 
hate or with scorn on the men who we think are 
narrower in their view than we are, if in us there 
is a polemical spirit that battles, and then thinks it 
is a peacemaker because it is using great guns in 
fighting for peace, we are falling into the same sin 
that we condemn in others. As we enter on these 

times, promised or threatened to be troublous times, 
in all Church circles, pray for yourselves, pray for 
this church, and, I say it in all sincerity, pray 
for me, your pastor, in a place far too large for 
him save as by your prayers and God by his 
grace makes me able to fill it, that above all things 
else we may sow the seeds of righteousness in 


peace. 


CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH. 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


EVER was a State more magnificently 
equipped with laws and institutions than 
| the Hebrew commonwealth. In the 
Mosaic statutes may be found in rudi- 
mentary form the germ of all free institu- 
tions, and it is not too much to say that, on the one 
hand, every principle in our own commonwealth 
which has proved its value in our national experi- 
ence may be found in seed form in the Mosaic in- 
stitutions, while several of the dangers which most 
threaten our commonwealth come from a disregard 
of provisions which we might have found in the 
same text-book of political science. As De Tocque- 
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ville has shown, religion is the foundation of a free 
republic; it was so recognized in the Mosaic eon- 
stitution. We prohibit caste and class distinctions ; 
so did the Mosaic law. We rest our government 
on the consent of the governed; substantial uni- 
versal suffrage was the basis of the Hebrew com- 
monwealth. We ascertain the popular will by aid 
of two representative assemblies ; the Hebrew com- 
monwealth had its Great Congregation, or House 
of Representatives, and its Senate, or Council of 
Seventy. Our government is organized in three 
departments, legislative, executive, and judicial ; 
all three will be found in the Mosaic constitution. 
Popular education is essential to popular govern- 
ment; in the Levitical order the foundations of a 
school system were laid, and at the time of Christ 
the Jews were the only people who were furnished 
with educational institutions for the peasant class. 
The combination of local independence with na- 
tional liberty was secured by a federation of tribes 
or states, each with its local territory and govern- 
ment, so that the Holy Land might properly be 
termed a United States. The concentration of 
wealth in a hierarchy was absolutely prevented, 
war discouraged, a standing army disallowed, a 
militia made the dependence of the nation, and 
industry honored and fostered.’ 

But the people were not content with the gift 
which God had bestowed upon them ; they desired 
a king. after the manner of the peoples about 
them. They were fascinated and dazzled by that 
show of wealth and prosperity which accompanies 
national poverty and is the high road to national 
death. The luxury and wealth of the empire 
under Solomon was followed by a division of the 
empire and by the importation first of foreign 
customs and then of foreign worship. In spite of 
Mosaic prohibitions, society divided into classes, the 
very rich and the very poor. Occasional and even 


-heroic attempts were made at reformation by 


prophets, and sometimes by reforming kings; but 
in vain. From the death of David to the captivity 
of Zedekiah, the history of the two kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel is one of steadily advancing de- 


generacy and decay, and the final destruction of 


the capital and captivity of the people is easily 
traceable to pride, passion, and cupidity. The tragic 
story of the decay and fall of the Jewish people, 
like the parallel tragedy of the decay and fall of 
Rome, has its lesson for our own nation in its 
present period of greatness and prosperity. 

1. There is certainly an evolution downward as 
well as upward. We do not need to go to the first 
chapter of Genesis nor to the fifth chapter of 
Romans for evidence of a fall; we shall find it in 
the history of many a nation and in the biography 
of many a family. There is a progress of life and 
of death, of growth and of decay. The oak grows 
from the acorn; that is one evolution. Bat disease 
attacks it, rot enters it, it dies and crumbles to the 
earth, or remains only a leafless and unsightly 
skeleton; that is another evolution. Growth is 
not the world’s savior. No motto is more false, 
and few more pernicious, than the common one, 
„Time cures all things.” Time cures nothing; it 
only gives an opportunity for other curative forces 
to do their work. Eternal vigilance, it is said, is 
the price of liberty. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of every good thing. National truth, purity, 
honor, can be maintained, and national progress 
promoted, only by eternal vigilance. There is al- 


ways an enemy ready to sow tares if the good man 


is sleeping. 

2. And there is no way by which a community 
can guard itself against this downward tendency by 
passing laws or framing institutions, and then go- 
ing about its business and leaving them to serve as 
protectors. We cannot build a breakwater to keep 


out the sea, unless we put a sentinel on the break- 


water and keep a watch there. The admirable 


constitution which God gave to Israel did not pro- 


tect it from the consequences of its own neglect. 
A man may quarantine himself against contagion 
from without, and a nation may quarantine itself 
against corruption from without; but neither man 
nor nation can quarantine itself against a disease 
which is within its own vitals. Our forefathers 
gave us admirable institutions; but we must take 
care of our institutions—our institutions will not 
take care of us. He who thinks that because 
Washington and his compatriots fought success- 
fully the War of the Revolution, and Grant and 


his compatriots the War of the Rebellion, nothing 


now is left for us to do but to live in ease and com- 


1 For a fuller statement of these facts and the Scripture 
evidence sustaining them, see my Life of Christ, p. 
II., Harper & Brothers. 
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fort, and make and spend money, is a very dull 
reader of history. Life is a battle, and every gen- 
eration must sleep on its arms, and keep its scouts 
out. We cannot make our Nation pious by putting 
the word God in the Constitution, or temperate 
by putting the word prohibition in the statute 

k. Good laws are only instruments; and the 
value of an instrament depends on the nerve and 
muscle of the man who wields it. The poorest 
flint-lock musket that was ever made, in the hands 
of a cool soldier, is worth more for defense than 
the best breech-loading rifle that ever was made, 
standing idly in the corner. 

3. While, therefore, it is right to put emphasis 
on good measures, it is right to put more emphasis 
on good men. Congress does not make the Na- 
tion; the Nation makes Congress. Our statutes 
help to mold our National life, but it is still more 
true that our National life molds our statutes. The 
inflaences which tend to create public opinion are 
the influences which most need watching. Jeffer- 
son is reported to have said that a nation without 
laws and with newspapers would be better off than 
a nation without newspapers and with laws. It is 
quoted as an illustration of his exaggeration; but 
I am inclined to believe that he was right. The 
noble woman who has done so much to secure the 
passage of a law in many of our States making 
temperance education in the public schools com- 
pulsory has done more for the cause of temperance 
than the framer of any legislation, whether for 
license or for prohibition. Give us good schools 


and good churches, and good laws and good insti- 


tations will follow of themselves. What shall we 
do to prevent the multiplication of divorces? 
Frame new divorce laws? There is no objection 


to that. But the main thing to be done is to create 


a new sentiment on the subject of divorce. So 
long as men and women believe that marriage is a 
civil contract, and the family a partnership, they 
will form it and dissolve it at pleasure. Whenever 
they believe that marriage is a divine order, and 
the family the unit of society, divorces will cease. 
A Federal Commission to govern Utah will do 
something; a law to prohibit polygamy will do 
something more; but a public school system and 
a Christian Church, appealing to the womanhood 
in Mormon women and emancipating them from 
ignorance and superstition, will do most of all. 
All this is only another way of saying that the 
Gospel is the real remedy for social and political 
evils. Good institutions cannot save a nation 
whose life is wrong; nor can evil institutions de- 
stroy a nation whose life is right. A prohibitory 
system would do no good in hell, and low license 
would do no harm in heaven. 

4. There is, of course, an individual application 
of this truth. In a real sense our first duty is to 
ourselves. Let every man think right, live right, 
and be right, and the institutions will come right. 
The first thing I have to do to promote any good 
cause is to be in heart identified with it. The 
creed will not make my faith orthodox, nor the 
ritual my piety and penitence sincere. But if my 
faith is orthodox, the creed will shape itself in 


time; and if my piety and penitence are sincere, - 


they will find a language to express themselves ; 
and if they do not it is smal] matter, since God will 
understand them unexpressed. I do not wish tobe 
understood as underrating the value of creeds or 
rituals. It is well both to have and to do all 
things decently and in order; only let us under- 
stand that orderliness does not of itself make a 
home nor a church. Whether the phrenologists 
are right in thinking that the contour of the head 
conforms to the structure of the brain I will not 


undertake to say; but if they are, it is the brain 


which fashions the skull, not the skull which fash- 
ions the brain. He was a wise man who said, 
„Let me make the songs of a people, and I care 
not who makes their laws.” Let me make the 
faith of a people, and any one may make their 
creeds and their liturgies. It is a fatal error to 
imagine that we can shape a creed, or take one 
which our ancestors shaped for us, and then 
go our way and not fear false doctrine. The only 
way to keep false doetrine out of the creed is to 
keep false doctrine out of the heart. Whether it 
be in the State, the Church, the household, or 
society, institutions and organizations can neither 
take the place of life nor serve, unguarded and un- 
enforced, to protect and preserve it. 


Whene’er we cross a river at a ford, 
If we would pass in safety, we must keep 
Our eyes fixed steadfast on the shore beyond. 


1 Angelo. 
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RELICIOUS NEWS. 
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THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


By THE Rev. Joun L. ScuDDER. 


ARATOGA never looked prettier nor awakened 
kindlier feelings in the breasts of her visitors 
than upon Tuesday, June 2, when from all parts of 
the country the representatives of Congregational 
churches converged towards this fashionable center, 
talkedthome missions, and drank mineral water. The 
intellectual and spiritual bill of fare covered the best 
part of three days and nights, and ended by way of 
dessert in a beautiful steamboat excursion over 
Lake George. This sixty-fifth anniversary of the 
American Home Missionary Society was replete 
with interest and enthusiasm from beginning to 
end. The Rev. Wolcott Calkins, D.D., of Newton, 
Mass., delivered the annual sermon, in which he 
dwelt upon the responsibilities of business men and 
showed that seventy five per cent. of the moneyed 
men in the country belong to Protestant churches. 
In alluding to the faci that fourteen hundred mill- 
ions of dollars are added every year to the wealth 
of Christian business men, he made a strong ap- 
peal for larger gifts to the A. H. M. S., and held 
up to view the motto of Mr. Carnegie, The 
Christian man who dies rich dies disgraced.” Dr. 
Calkins called upon business men to take a more 
active and personal interest in the management of 
the missionary enterprises of the Church, and 
claimed that if business men had had the control 
in the American Board the recent controversies 
that have disturbed that august body would never 
have occurred. On Wednesday morning, after a 
culiarly felicitous address by Vice-President 
on. Nelson Dingley, Jr., of Maine, two papers 
were read by Secretaries Kincaid and Clark, which 
were eagerly listened to and furnished enough 
thought for the entire session. Dr. Kincaid’s 
paper, entitled “ A Year of Growth,” described the 
expansion of the Society’s usefulness, and drew 
attention to a gain of more than $23,000 in contri- 
butions over the last preceding year. 

During the twelve months 73 new men have been 
employed ; 11,320 members have been added to the 
churches, a gain of 670 over the previous year ; 
212 churches have been organized and 56 churches 
brought to self-support. Important and far-reach- 
ing work has been done among Danes, Norwegians, 
Swedes, and Finns; also among Bohemians, Slo- 
vaks, and Poles. In spite of the increased contri- 
butions, the work has been so pressing and calls so 
great that the Society is $50,000 in debt. If this 
amount is not made good by increased contributions 
or legacies, the Society will be greatly crippled in 
days to come. ; 

Dr. Clark's paper on The Closing Decade was 
a graphic review of the Society's existence, illus- 
trating its development by successive stages from 
1826 to 1891. During the first year of its exist- 
ence its income was only $18,000. Now it annu- 
ally receives between six and seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and our Secretaries prophesy that 
before the end of this century, which is not very 
far away, it will receive a million or more. Owing 
to this rapid increase in funds, the Society has been 
enabled to send missionaries into forty-seven of our 
fifty-one States and Territories. During the last 
decade three foreign departments have been organ- 
ized and supplied with wide-awake superintendents, 
and New Mexico, Arizona, and Montana have been 
entered for the first time. 

An important feature of future work will be the 
prominence of city evangelization. Already twenty- 
nine cent. of our inhabitants can be found in 
the cities, and, at the present rate of increase, in 
less than two decades one-half of the population 
will be urban. This movement is no transient 
spurt—it is a mighty trend. It will continue to 
advance with the grim certainty of alaw. One city 
ward often contains more souls than a dozen coun- 

communities. The lower wards of New York 
have the population of Nebraska, thrice the popu- 
lation of Oregon, and as many people as all the 
Territories put together. The batteries of the 
Gospel mast be turned upon these crowded masses, 
and, in the absence of well-organized, comprehen- 
sive work in the cities in behalf of the neglected 
districts, this most important branch of Christian 
service and usefulness must be committed to the 
Home Missionary Society and supported by its 
constituents. Another problem which concerns the 
future policy of the Society is foreign immigration. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


One-third of our people are foreigners, and before 
the close of this decade that third is likely to 
become a half. We cannot face such facts with a 
fatuous optimism. We must grapple with this 
prablem in dead earnest. Ten years ago this So- 
ciety had twenty-six missionaries preaching in for- 


_@ign tongues. It enters the present year with a 
force of 191. 


On Wednesday forenoon also one hour was given to 
„Our Auxiliaries,” and addresses were made by the 
Revs. Joshua Coit, Wm. H. Moore, J. H. Fraser, 
and T. O. Douglass, in which emphasis was laid 
upon the liberality of Massachusetts; the recent 
development of missionary enterprise in Ashtabula 
among the Scandinavians and other foreigners, 
where letters come to the people in seventeen dif- 
ferent languages; and the increasing benevolence 
among the Home Missionary churches in Iowa, 
which, as they grow stronger, pay back into the 
treasury of the parent society all the money they 
received in early days from New England. 

The most impressive service of the convention was 
the Woman’s Home Missionary meeting on Wednes- 
day afternoon. Mrs. H. S. Caswell presided with her 
usual dignity and grace, and introduced Mrs. 


Noyes, who read a paper upon the work of the So- 


ciety at its last annual meeting. Mention was 
made of four new Woman’s Unions that were organ- 
ized during the year; viz., in Pennsylvania, Montana, 
New Jersey, and Utah. There are now thirty- 
six Unions, and soon the entire number, consisting 
of forty-three, will be established. New Mexico 
and Arizona are knocking at the door. Last year 
the women gave toward the work $41,553—a gain 
of $6,000 over the previous year. Mrs. Caswell 
gave a short address upon the “ Model Union,” and 
then introduced Mrs. Bross, of Nebraska, who gave 
an animated talk upon life in the Black Hills. 

Mrs. Joseph Ward described the struggle in 
Lesterville, Dakota, in establishing a church, which 
commenced in a saloon, with twenty children and 
six men, moved to the railroad depot, then to a 
shanty, and finally into its own commodious sanctu- 
ary through the assistance of the American Con- 
gregational Union. Her description of a Western 
family of eight persons in a one-roomed house, 
with a litter of pigs in one corner and a baby in a 
dry-goods box in another, brought down the house. 

In the evening a large assembly gathered to 
listen to Dr. H. A. Shauffler’s work among the 
Slavs, Bohemians, Hungarians, and Poles in Cleve- 
land and various other points in the West. He 
gave a touching account of a woman in Silver 
Lake, Minn., who not only was the inspiration of 
a log cabin chapel in her own town, but, with 
apostolic zeal, went out into surrounding districts 
and established Sunday-schools, where the voice of 
the preacher was never heard. The Rev. W. S. 
Hawkes, of Utah, characterized the inhabitants of 
his territory as a set of dupes and cranks, especially 
the women, who are superstitious and stupid be- 
yond redemption. He described the power of the 
priesthood and the superb organization of the sys- 
tem to which they belong. Hope for Utah lies in 
the young men, who are mixing with the Gentiles, 
becoming broad-minded, though they are boycotted 
in business if they express their sentiments too 
freely. 

The Rev. C. I. Scofield, of Texas, told us how 
big a State he came from; how, if all the people 
in the United States were thrown into it, it would 
not be as densely populated as Massachusetts. A 
better class of people were coming to Texas, and 
the lines between good men and bad men were 
severely drawn. The New England spirit was 
developing, and Congregationalism has a great 
future in that State if money is forthcoming to 
establish new churches. The evening services 
wound up very appropriately with Puddefoot—the 
irrepressible, ever-sparkling Puddefoot—whose 
effervescing spirits were as much of a tonic to the 


assembly as were the bubbling waters of Hathorn 


Spring to their bodies. Puddefoot is simply unre- 
portable. You might as well try to gather up all 
the sparks of a skyrocket in its impetuous course 
as jot down the points of interest this man threw 
off in the description of his trip to the Southwest. 
He |outrivals the spouting geyser of California. 
Yet there is an amazing amount of common sense, 
religious fervor, and rollicking good humor in his 
explosive efforts. 

Thursday morning opened with addresses by the 
Rev. C. M. Sanders, of Colorado; the Rev. J. T. 
Ford, of California, and the Rev. C. I. Scofield, of 
Texas, upon the work of the American Congrega- 
tional Union, and its close relation to the Home 
Missionary Society. Numerous incidents in rural 
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and urban districts showed that a sanctuary was as 
necessary as a preacher. Especial stress was put 
on the fact that the best of lots must be secured for 
Congregational churches in the young, growing 
cities of the West, and that in the end such a policy 
would be remunerative. To follow out this sug- 
gestion, however, increased funds must be 
at Brother Cobb’s disposal by the consecrated 
wealth of America. : 
An intensely interesting address was made by the 
Rev. George C. Adams, D. D., of St. Louis,who dwelt 
upon the necessity of work in the cities, and claimed 
that if the millionaires in the churches were to be 
relied upon for large assistance, like wild beasts 
they would have to be caught young to be tamed 
and made serviceable. | 
After speeches by Dr. Arthur Little, H. C. 
Cronin, and Dr. Dancan on Sunday-school work, 
the audience was introduced successively to a 
collection of Home Missionary Superintendents, 
and our conviction was that a more courageous, 
quick-witted, and consecrated set of men could not 
easily be found in the length and breadth of the 


The last public meeting, on Thursday evening, 
was addressed by Superintendent Beard, of the 
new State of Washington, whose big stories were 
equaled by the Rev. J. G. Dougherty, who tried 
to persuade us that the hope of America lay in his 
State of Kansas. The Rev. John L. Scudder spoke 
upon The Decline of Protestantism in the Down- 
town Districts of Large Cities, and the necessity 
of establishing larye institutional churches among 
the masses. Instead of picayune missions which 
the self-respecting poor despise, we need strong 
ecclesiastical plants, with three or four clergymen 
and engaging in a variety of service in behalf of 
the tenement-house population. Such institutions 
must provide industrial training, and compete with 
the saioon in affording amusement, such as tenpin 
alleys and billiards, for the young. Hitherto the 
down-town churches have died out when the 
wealthier classes moved away. In the near future 
they will be the greatest and most useful churches — 
in tne land; but tney must have endowment funds 
wherewith to carry on their work, or be generously 
aided by the Home Missionary Society. | 

After a parting address by President Dingley, 
the Convention adjourned, feeling assured that it 
was one of the most successful and inspiring that 
ever visited Saratoga. . 


THE LUTHERAN GENERAL SYNOD. 


By THE Rev. WILLIAM P. Evans. 


The thirty-fifth biennial Convention of the General 
Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the 
nited States was held in Lebanon, Pa., beginning on 
the Wednesday after Whitsunday. It was confidently 
expected that this meeting, which has been harmoni- 
ous and pleasant, would be a time of acrimonious dis- 
cussion, and productive of changes in the history and 
work of that Church. The reason for this expectation 
was that for two years the Lutheran Church has been 
stirred up by a controversy on liturgical subjects. 
Many congregations in the General Synod have been 
in the habit of worshiping with a plain order of serv- 
ice quite similar to that of the non-liturgical denomi- 
nations. In conformity to the general Lutheran custom, 
this body printed in its hymn-book an order of worship, 
which included a general confession of sin, the Apostles’ 
Creed, the gloria patri, and the gloria in excelsis. This 
order is known as the Washington Service, because it 
was adopted when the General Synod met in that city. 
Some years ago a joint committee of the General 
Synod, the General Council, and the General Synod 
South, began the preparation of a service that would 
be adapted to the use of English congregations, with a 
view ot securing uniformity of worship in all branches 
of the Lutheran Church. This service is based on the 
harmony of the Lutheran liturgies of the sixteenth 


century. and is known as the Common Service. The 


work of this committee was nearly completed when the 
General Synod met at Harrisburg in 1885, and it was 
there adopted by a vote that was practically unani- 
mous. At Omaha two years later, the Hymn-Book © 
Publishing Committee was ordered to print the Com- 
mon Service in all future editions of the hymn-book, 
and to discontinue the publication of the Washington 
Service. ‘This eventuaily proved to have been a mis- 
take, from the standpoint of policy. At Allegheny 
City, two years ago, an effort was made to discredit 
the Common Service on the ground that it was not 
exactly what had been adopted, and because it was 
supposed that its use, at least by inference, tended 
toward Romanism. After long and exciting discussion 
a compromise was effected, not by republishing the old 
book, but by publishing the Washington Service with 
the Common Service in the hymn-book. It was 
formally enacted that the use of either was permitted, 
and regarded as regular. Congregations had perfect 
liberty of choice. | 

This was a mere compromise, and a determined effort 
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to create opinion adverse to the Common Service was 
made during the past two years. By reason of the 
suspicion and irritation growing out of the various 
articles published in the Church papers, it was felt 
that the present arrangement could not be continued. 
Some of the delegates to this Convention were elected 
with the intention and design of making a change that 
would satisfy the non-liturgical party. The pastors 
who had introduced the Common Service into their 
churches, in obedience to the recommendation of the 
General Synod, felt that they should be defended in 
their obedience, and naturally desired to prevent any 
action that would change the present status of things. 
There was a general expectation of a conflict, but the 
moderate men of both parties were united in their 
desire for peace, and on that conservative ground they 
joined forces, with the avowed purpose of leaving 
the liturgical situation undisturbed, and the ques- 
tion undiscussed. The first indication that this view 
would be the prevailing one was the election as 
President, on the first ballot, of the Rev. Jacob A. 
Clutz, D.D., President of Midland College at Atchison, 
Kan 


The troublesome question did not come up directly, 
but a resolution was introduced instructing the Hymn- 
Book Committee to publish an edition of the hymn- 
book containing only the Washington Service. After 
a calm and courteous discussion of this resolution, 
lasting about an hour, and carried on principally by 
its advocates, a motion was made to indefinitely 
postpone the consideration of the question, and, on a 
call for the ayes and noes, this motion carried by a 
vote of 107 to 81. This settled the question for the 
present Convention, and there was a general feeling of 
relief, except that there were some whispers of the 
independent publication of a hymn-book. This would 
be in violation of the constitution of the General Synod, 
and would not be likely to be regarded with favor. 
Subsequent events in the later sessions caused the 
liturgical question to be forgotten. 

In the report of the Board of Education it was an- 
nounced that a gentleman, whose name was not men- 
tioned, had-offered to donate property worth $100,000 
and $50,000 in cash to establish a Theological Seminary 
in Omaha, provided that the offer is accepted by July 
1, 1891, ro a similar sum raised by the Church within 
one year from that date. This offer was accepted, and 
a canvass for the required amount determined upon, 
in the hope that the conditions may be met. Mr. 
Augustus Kountze, of New York City, who has already 
built two Lutheran churches in memory of bis parents, 
was introduced to the Synod as the gentleman who had 
made the offer. The Rev. M. Rhodes, D.D., of St. Louis, 
stated that a Presbyterian gentleman who was visiting 
the sessions of the Synod desired to give the first fifty 
dollars of thisamount. This aroused some enthusiasm, 
and the proceedings were interrupted by several per- 
sons who also desired to contribute. Several large 


subscriptions had been given, when the Rev. L. A. 


Gotwald, D.D., said that he wished to give $500 in 
memory of his son, the Rev. George D. Gotwald, a 
promising young minister, who had been a delegate to 
the General Synod two years ago, but had, in the mean- 
time, entered into rest. Hon. M. D. Harter, of Mans- 
field, Ohio, at once gave $1,000 in memory of his 
deceased brother, who had also been a delegate to the 
last convention of the General Synod. A wonderful 
revulsion of feeling came over the assembly, and the 
whole company of men, who before had been ready for 
the severest discussions, sat in silence and in tears, as 
many more with trembling voices offered contributions 
in memory of some friend in their own families, or in 
the name of some of the departed ministers and teach- 
ers in the Church, who had been promoters of edu- 
cation, until, in a little while, $20,000 had been 
offered. 

The next moruing, while the fragrance of this occa- 
sion was still in the air, a statement that the German 
Theological Seminary in Chicago was struggling under 
a debt of $5,000 led toa similar provision for the pay- 
ment of the debt. This is also one of the hopeful in- 
cidents of the Convention. The General Synod has 

done but little work among the Germans, and that 
little has sometimes seemed to conflict with other in- 
terests, so that the German brethren have felt like 
complaining that they were not sufficiently appreciated, 
and that the importance of their work was disparaged. 
The spontaneous generosity of this act disarms them, 
= will tend to strengthen the General Synod among 
em. 


UNION SEMINARY AND DR. BRIGGS. 


Very important action was taken by the Board of 
Directors of Union Theological Seminary at a special 
meeting on Friday last, in regard to the refusal of the 
— Assembly to confirm the transfer of Professor 
Charles A. Briggs to the Robinson Chair of Biblical 
Theology. The meeting was attended by all of the 
twenty-six Directors but three, and the resolution 
adopted was agreed to by all present but Dr. John Hall, 
who left the meeting before the vote was taken, and by 
the Rev. Dr. R. R. Booth and Mr. W. A. Booth, the 
latter one of the lay directors. The resolution adopted 
was as follows: 

% Resolved, That this Board of Directors, after having 
taken legal advice and after due consideration, see 
no reason to change their views on the subject of the 
transfer of Dr. Briggs, and feel bound, in the discharge 
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of their duties under the charter and constitution, to 


adhere to the same.” 

Reporters were not admitted to the meeting, but it 
is understood that legal opinions were read from Noah 
Davis, William Allen Butler, and Henry Day. This 
action of the Union Seminary Directors follows the 
course which The Christian Union has indicated as that 
likely to be taken, and is practically an assertion of the 
autonomy of the Seminary ; it cannot be doubted that 
this autonomy will be more specifically declared if the 
future action of the General Assembly shall make it 
necessary. It is not likely that there will be another 
meeting of the Board of Directors before October. 


UNION OF REFORMED CHURCHES. 


The Reformed Church (German) began a special 
Synod in Philadelphia last Friday. The object of the 
convention is twofold ; first, to receive and take action 
upon the report of the Joint Commission looking 
toward a union of the two Reformed Churches—the 
Reformed Church (German) in the United States and 
the Reformed Church (Dutch) in America, and to 
consider any question growing out of said report and 
requiring the attention of the Synod ; and, secondly, to 
consider a communication from a Committee of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States of America in regard to a consensus 
creed for the use of the Reformed Churches holding 
the Presbyterian system. 

There are about 1,600 Reformed Churches in the 
United States. There are ninety delegates in attend- 
ance at the present Convention out of a total of 250 
representing the eight synods, and thirty-six of the 
fifty-five classes. The report of the joint commission 
on. the union of the Reformed Church (German) in 
the United States and the Reformed Church (Dutch) in 
America was presented by the Rev. T.G. Appel. The 
terms of union reported include the formation of a 
Federal Synod, to be constituted by an equal number 
of delegates to be appointed by the General Synod of 
each Church. 

The constitution proposed for adoption by the Fed- 
eral Synod declares that each denomination entering 
into the union shall retain its distinct individuality, as 
well as every power, jurisdiction, and right which is 
not by the constitution expressly delegated to the body 
thereby constituted, and faith and credit shall be given 
by each tothe acts, proceedings, and records of the 
duly constituted authorities of the other. 
management of certain common interests of these fed- 
erated churches,an ecclesiastical assembly is constituted, 
to be known as the Federated Synod of the Reformed 
Churches, to consist of sixteen ministers and sixteen 
elders from each of the constituent denominations to be 
chosen with secundi, under the direction of their respect- 
ive General Synods, in such manner as the latter sball 
respectively determine. 

To the Federal Synod shall be committed powers 
relating to missions, domestic and foreign; to; new 
educational enterprises common to both denominations; 
to the general superintendence of Sunday-school inter- 
ests and literature, and to other ecclesiastical matters, 
such as shall be determined by the concurrent action of 
the constituent General Synods. It may advise and 
recommend in all matters pertaining to the general wel- 
fare of the Kingdom of Christ, but shall not exer- 
cise authority, except such as is expressly given it 
under the constitution, and any recommendations 
made by it, after receiving the assent of each of the 
General Synods, shall have the force of law in both 
denominations. To the Federal Synod is also granted 
the power of opening and maintaining a friendly cor- 
respondence with the highest assemblies of other re- 
ligious denominations, for the purpose of promoting 
union and concert of action in general or common in- 
terests ; but it is not permitted to interfere with the 
creed, cultus, or government which either denomina- 
tion held at the time of its entrance into the union, and 
matters of discipline are to be left exclusively to the 
judgment of the ecclesiastical authorities of the de- 
nomination in which they may arise. Any conflicting 
interests between the two denominations are to be arbi- 
trated by such executive agencies as may be created 
by the Federal Synod under the constitution, with the 
right of appeal to the Federal Synod for final adjudica- 
tion. While amendments to the Constitution may be 
proposed by the latter, or either of the General Synods, 
the concurrent action of both General Synods is neces- 
sary for their adoption. : 

The General Synod of the Reformed Church of 
America in session at Asbury Park on Friday agreed 
to this Constitution, and the German Church simultane- 
ously agreed to the plan. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Reformed Presbyterian Synod at Pittsburg 
last week had a special report on secret societies. The 
report dealt with the Mafia, and said it was gratifying 
that the Grand Jury at New Orleans had made the 
investigation and reported as it did. Secret societies 
were designated as the aids of Satan, and were other- 
wise severely condemned. The propriety of labor 
organizations was questioned, and it was asked that 
the next committee fully investigate them. 

—At the East Jersey Baptist Association’s semi- 
centennial meeting last week a paper by the Rev. Dr. 
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W. N. Boyd advocated the absolute independence 
of local churches, which, he said, were sovereign in 
their power, and could co-ope rate with other churches 
only in the association. The pastor of each local 
church ought not to be interfered with by any other 
person. As long as his own church is satisfied he 
ought to be entirely free to interpret the New Testa- 
ment according to the light God gives him, and should 
utter its commands in his sermon without sendi 
them across the river for revision. 
—A correspondent writes: A ten-thousand-dollar 
subscription list has been started to secure an inc 
acreage for the Missionary Plantation of the Indastrial 
Missionary Association of Alabama. The time-limit is 


July 1, and only a little over $5,000 has yet been sub- 


scribed. Five thousand dollars more must be 
by July to secure these subscriptions. Send donations * 
or write for further information to the Rev. C. B. 
Curtis at the Northern office, Oberlin, O.“ 

—The United Presbyterian General Assembly in ses- 
sion at Princeton, Ind., last week, adopted a report on 
Sabbath observance, expressing great thankfulness for 
the increased interest in the sanctity of the holiday, and 
instructing the officers to express to the Postmaster- 
General the hearty support of the whole Church in his 
course, reducing the amount of Sabbath labor in the 
mail service. The officers were also instructed to peti- 
tion the Directors of the Columbian Exposition to close 
the department on the Sabbath. An earnest protest 
was made against the Sunday papers as demoralizing. 

—June 7-11 was the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary’s Anniversary Week. Professor E. C. Smyth 
— the sermon to the graduating class. On 

ednesday memorial services in honor of the late 
Professor Austin Phelps were held, the Rev. Dr. D. L. 
Farber delivering the memorial discourse. 

—The Institute of Christian Philosophy held its last 
meeting of the season in Hamilton Hall, Columbia 
College, on June 2. The Rev. Dr. Deems, of the 
Church of the Strangers, presided. A paper on 
„Reason and Faith: Their Claims and Conflicts” was 
read by the Rev. J. H. Rylance, of St. Mark’s Church, 
Second Avenue and Tenth Street. The Institute will 
open its fifteenth summer school at Avon-by-the-Sea, 
N. J., on August 4. 

—The progress of toleration in Spain was illustrated 
recently by the presence of reporters from the princi- 
pal Madrid papers of ali shades at the opening of the 
new depot of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

—The Rev. Thomas H. Gaylor, Chancellor of the 
University of the South (Sewanee, Tenn.), has de- 
clined the Episcopal Bishopric of Georgia, to which he 
was recently chosen. 

—Dr. A. A. Miner’s church in Boston will not ac- 
cept his resignation, and offers him an assistant if he 
will withdraw it. 

—The Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks has been approved 
of as Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts by the 
reqnisite number of standing committees of the 
dioceses—twenty-seven. Nine committees either re- 
fused their consent or declined to act. The election 
now goes for approval to the Board of Bishops ; there 
is no doubt in any one’s mind that the Bishops will 
confirm the action of the diocese, and of the great 
majority of the standing committees. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—E. P. Houlton was ordained as a foreign missionary at 
Everett, Mass., on May 14. 

W. O. Weeden was installed as pastor of the church in 
Upper Montclair, N. J., on May 12. 

H. L. Kelsey, of Westerly, R. I., has resigned. 

—E. T. Fleming, of the Olivet Church of Providence, 
R. I., has resigned to engage in special work in New York. 

—G. E. Lovejoy, of Franklin, Mass., accepts a call to the 
Oak Park Church of Minneapolis, Minn. 

L. F. Buell, of Smyrna, N. V., declines a call to the 
Second Church of Springfield, III. 

—W. W. Jubb accepts a call to the Central Church of 
Fall River. Mass. 

—G. R. Ransom accepts a call to become acting pastor at 
Niantic, Conn. 

—W. J. Brown was ordained and installed as pastor of 
the church in Mukwomago, Wis., on May 22. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—H. K. Sanborne, of the Auburn Seminary, was ordained 
-— installed as pastor of the church in North Tonowando, 


—Alexander King, of Patchogue, L. I., has been called 
to the Cumberland Street Church of Brooklyn, N. X. 

—D. J. Beale accepts a call to Frederick, Md. 

J. T. Munford has received a call from Cross Roads, III. 

Bis Hurd has become pastor of the church in Tus- 
cola, Ill. 

—Thomas of Pencader Church at Glas- 
gow, Del., dropped dead on June 5 at his home from heart 
disease. He was sixty-five years old. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


. M. King, D.D., of Emmanuel Baptist Church of Al- 
bany, N. V., has received a call to the First Church of Prov- 
idence, R. I., and has also been elected Foreign Secretary 
of the Baptist Missionary Society. | 

J. M. Davenport, of St. John’s, N. B., accepts the rec- 
torship of St. Clement’s Church (P. E.), Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. H. Ramsay, of England, has been chosen rector of 
Trinity Church (P. E.), Santa Barbara, Cal. 

C. L. Miel, of St. Peter's Church (P. E.), San Franciseo, 
Cal., has resigned. 

— Francis Bellamy, of the Bethany Baptist Church, Rox- 
bury, Mass., has resigned. 

—P. B. Smith, a prominent Maryland Methodist minister, 
died in San Francisco, Cal., on June 1. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE.’ 


Boston has had famous clergymen ever since the 
days of John Cotton and Cotton Mather, and in the 
earlier history of that community they exercised a 
greater personal influence than any single individ- 
ual has among them to-day ; and yet the interest of 
every generation has clustered around some one or 
two clergymen who were the embodiment of its 
ideals. Once it was Dr. Mayhew; later it was 
Matthew Byles; then come several Unitarians who 
held a great place in the affections of the people—Dr. 
Channing, Dr. Charles Lowell, Theodore Parker, 
and then Dr. Clarke; and the succession is main- 
tained to-day in the persons of Dr. Hale and Dr. 
Brooks. The feeling that has lately been called out 
in the death of Dr. Howard Crosby is a fair illus- 
tration of the sort of respect and honor in which 
Dr. Clarke was regarded by the generation which 
he served. He was a representative clergyman ; 
not a great man, but one who was remarkably 
adapted for a career of great and varied usefulness, 
and who lived up to a very high ideal of what a 
clergyman in a busy and intellectual community 
ought to be. He could not restrain himself within 
the bounds of his parish, and he never flinched from 
any duty which belonged to him in it. He carried 
his citizenship into the Christian ministry, and his 
ministry into his citizenship, so that you could 
never tell where the one ended and the other be- 
gan. He was not a man of the highest order of 
ability, not a leader of thought, not one born to 
command his fellow-men, but for over forty years 
he occupied in Boston a remarkable position as a 
religious teacher and asa citizen. He continued in 
milder ways the work that Theodore Parker began 
but did not live tocomplete. He was independent, 
honest, earnest, and had the courage of his convic- 
tions. He lived through the same events in which 
the late Richard Henry Dana had a part, and like 
him did not shrink from any public services that 
were demanded of him. 

Dr. Clarke was born in Hanover, N. H., on the 
4th of April, 1810, and was the grandson of the 
Rev. James Freeman, then well known as the min- 

ister of King’s Chapel. He was principally edu- 
cated, up to his tenth year, by Dr. Freeman, and 
his autobiography for these earliest years is a won- 
derfully interesting portraiture of those times and 
of the way in which his grandfather beguiled him 
into habits of study. The sketch of his childhood 
makes one regret that he did not write out in full 
his own personal history beyond the date of his 
return from Kentucky to Boston. Dr. Clarke had 
a simple and unaffected way of writing, and always 
went straight to the pith of things. His pictures 
of New England life in the early part of the cent 
ury, his sketch of the Boston Latin School, and his 
criticisms on the method of education at Harvard 
between the years 1825 and 1829 are very striking, 
and if his whole career had been set forth in this 
way, the story would have made a work of singu- 
lar attractiveness. Dr. Hale has attempted to sup- 
plement the autobiography with his own knowl- 
edge of Dr. Clarke and with extracts from his 
diary and selections from his correspondence, but 
he has not filled in between the gaps nearly so 
much as we could wish. Dr. Clarke lived through 
the entire period of the Transcendental movement. 
Graduated at Harvard in 1829, and entering upon 
the Unitarian ministry in 1833, he was just far 
enough behind Channing and Emerson and Hedge 
to be able to appreciate their work, and though 
until 1841 he was set down in what then seemed 
to be the western wilderness of Kentucky, he was 
in close and vital touch with the entire Transcen- 
dental movement in Boston, making yearly visits of 
some length to his old friends and taking a prac- 
tical view of what was going on. Dr. Hale docs not 
quite fill out the part which Dr. Clarke played in 
this remarkable development of New Eagland 
thought and life. He takes too much for granted. 
Dr. Clarke was one of the biographers of Margaret 
Fuller, the almost more than brother of William 
Henry Channing, the constant friend of Emerson 
and Hedge and Parker, the companion of Dr. 
Bartol and Elizabeth Peabody and William Lloyd 
Garrison, and there was nothing in the higher 
philosophy or the anti-slavery proceedings which 
he did not touch with his practical common sense. 
Here was a rare chance for that brilliant and mas- 
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terly way of putting things in which Dr. Hale 
excels, and the opportunity has been missed. Too 
much space is given to Dr. Clarke’s letters, and too 
little is done to present an adequate picture of his 
career. There was more in Dr. Clarke’s life than 
is here set forth, and points which might have 
been considerably developed, like his literary work, 
or his relations to Theodore Parker, or the services 
which he had rendered to liberal thought, are not 
sufficiently emphasized. 

Dr. Clarke was an exceedingly fair and adequate 
representative of the best elements in the Unitarian 
body, as well as a singularly active and helpful man 
in the community where he lived, and yet his 
letters do not properly show what he was as a lead. 
ing Unitarian, nor do they sufficiently represent his 
relations to the outside world. Ode who knew 
Dr. Clarke can easily supply what Dr. Hale has not 
put into his biography, but we miss from it the 
contributions of the men and women who were in the 
closest touch with him and are still liviog, and who 
could have added immensely to the impression 
which the story of his life ought to convey to other 
generations. There are two exceptions to this 
criticism. Mr. Higginson sets forth his relations 
to the woman suffrage movement, and the Rev. 
Samuel May gives a deeply interesting account of 
the part which Dr. Clarke had in the anti-slavery 
movement ; but there are a dozen other persons who 
could have imparted a great deal of color to this 
biography, and their contributions, if they had 
taken the place of pages devoted to extracts, diary, 
and correspondence, that give very little expression 
to Dr. Clarke’s character, would have conveyed to 
us a much better concep ion of Dr. Clarke, both as 
a preacher and as a man. He did a great service 
to the cultivated life of Boston from 1841 down to 
the time of his death. His religious work was 
chiefly centered in the Charch of the Disciples, 
which grew slowly and healthily into the most 
characteristic Unitarian parish in Boston. It was 
a free church, and gathered into iteelf the people 
who could best illustrate what a Christian church 
in these days ought to do. Probably no other 
parish in Boston in this generation has shown 
by example what may be done for the improvement 
of its members and of the community as Dr. Clark’s 
parish did. It was the center of the strongest and 
most active intellectual and social forces in the 
city, and it was developed freely according to Dr. 
Clarke’s own idea of what a Christian church 
ought tobe. His sermons were the practical em- 
bodiment of his teachings, and were read far and 
wide, and his books, which were largely made up 
from his sermons, have had a remarkable circula- 
tion among the American people.. Dr. Clarke was 
a natural teacher, and knew how to say things di- 
rectly and plainly. He never made any fuss about 
what he had to say. In his wider relations to the 
community he made himself felt as a great social 
power, and Dr. Hale is mainly concerned in the 
biography with the materials in which this varied 
activity found expression. Nothing important in the 
moral and social life of the people was without his 
sympathy and help, and when he passed away it 
seemed as if a steady and central light had been 
removed. 7 


BANKING AND CREDIT CURRENC J.! 

In this compact volume Professor Dunbar has 
succeeded in showing the simplicity of the banking 
system. Indeed, he may be said to have suc- 
ceeded better than he would wish; for the radi- 
cal reader may easily jump to the conclusion that, 
in the same way that the simplicity of banking 
made it one of the first businesses to pass from the 
hands of individuals into the hands of joint stock 
companies, so its simplicity may make it one of the 
first to pass from the hands of private corporations 
into the hands of public corporations. In a simi- 
larly undesired way he shows with such clearness 
the importance of credit in supplying the country 
with money as utterly to destroy the conservative 
notion that promises to pay (whether public or 
private) cannot take the place of the precious met- 
als, and to suggest that in the future a smaller and 
smaller part of the currency of the country will 
consist of gold and silver pieces, and a larger and 
larger part of paper notes which are instantly con- 
vertible into such pieces. Neither of these conclu- 
sions would Professor Dunbar heartily wish to have 
drawn from his volume. He is profoundly conserv- 
ative. In one case his conservatism leads even 
him into the use of a fallacious argument. He rid- 
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icules the popular notion that our National bank - 
ing system gives the banks an opportunity for a 
“double profit” by receiving interest both upon 
the Government bonds which they hold and upon 
the bank notes which these bonds secure. He justi- 
fies his ridicule by referring to the fact that many 
National banks are selling their bonds. This fact 
proves nothing. With four per cents. at 120 it 
hardly pays a bank to tie up $120 000 at low inter- 
est in order to receive double interest upon the 
$90 000 of notes which these bonds will secure. 
Yet the banks whieh bought Government bonds at 
par certainly received an opportunity for double 
interest, and a part of this double interest came in 
the premium to which their bonds so rapidly ad- 
vanced by reason of the privilege attached to their 
possession. Nothing can be clearer than that to-day, 
while the ordinary investor in Government bonds 
receives but the interest upon his bonds, the Na- 
tional banks receive also the interest upon the paper 
money which the Government gives them so long 
as the bonds are deposited with the United States 
Treasurer. | 
Yet the mistake in Professor Dunbar’s logic at 
this point stands alone in his volume. It is a 
model of strong, clear reasoning. Looking at the 
volume as an account of the theory and history of 
banking credits (for such it ie), it begins by showing 
how the private banks furnish the business world 
with an enormous credit currency. Upon the aver- 
age, the banks of this country keep in their vaults — 
but one-sixth of their deposits, yet the depositor 
by means of checks may use his entire deposit in the 
same way that he could use so much cash. Pro- 
fessor Dunbar is therefore within bounds when he 
says that “ of the entire circulating medium in this 
country, bank deposits form incomparably the great- 
est, though the least considered, part.” In the 
inning banks were not allowed to make any use 
of their credit. The charter of the Bank of Am- 
sterdam, which was the first of the great banks of 
Europe, required the Bank to keep sacredly within 
its own vaults every gulden which was deposited. 
Its only source of profit lay in charging a com- 
mission of one-fortieth of one per cent. upon the 
amounts deposited and the amounts paid out. In 
fact, this private bank was treated with the same dis- 
trust that our National Treasury is treated to-day, 
when four hundred and ninety millions’ worth of 
gold and silver must be kept in its vault, over 
against four hundred and ninety million dollars’ 
worth of gold and silver certificates which are is- 
sued. In the course of time, however, the old 
private banking system of keeping vast deposits 
constantly idle was outgrown, and the banks kept 
only enough to meet current demands upon them. 
The most interesting part of Professor Dunbar’s 
volume is the history of the national banking sys- 
tems of the great commercial nations. His account 
of the Bank of England is so lucid that no one can 
fail to comprehend it. It of course leaves the 
reader with the impression that the great- 
ness of the Bank of England is despite its 
peculiarities, instead of because of them. His ac- 
count of the Bank of France is yet more interest- 
ing, because it contains the narrative of the history 
of that bank through the times of the Commune 
and of the Franco-Prussian War. The extent to 
which this bank during the time of trouble extended 
its paper currency, without depreciation, leads Pro- 
fessor Dunbar to the conclusion that it is improb- 
able that France will ever return to its old system 
of a restricted paper currency. On August 12, 
1870, four weeks from the beginning of the war 
with Germany, the Government, with but one dis- 
senting vote in each House, authorized the Bank to 
refuse payment of its notes in specie, and made the 
notes legal tender for all debts, public and private. 
Two days later another act was passed, allowing 
the Bank to increase its issue of paper money from 
three hundred and sixty millions of dollars to four 
hundred and eighty millions of dollars. In July, 
1872, the limit was further extended to six hun- 
dred and four million dollars. Yet only in one e- 
traordinary case did specie reach a premium as high 
as four per cent. In other words, a credit cur- 
rency—which has been dogmatically asserted to be 
dangerous at a time of profound peace and with a 
government which is able to borrow at a nominal 
rate of interest several thousand million dollars— 
was maintained at par by the French Government 
at a time when its very existence seemed to be im- 
periled. | 
Quite as instructive is the account of the new 


Reichsbank of Germany, which was the last of the 


imperial banks to be chartered, and in some re- 
spects is the best adapted to modern needs. This 
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bank is allowed in times of crisis to increase its 
paper money without any limit, but is obliged to 
pay to the Government a tax of five per cent. per 
annum upon all the new paper which it issues. 
The system corresponds to that of clearing.house 


certificates, which has been adopted by the banks 


of New York City upon several occasions, except 
for the fact that in Germany interest upon the certi- 
ficates which are issued goes to the Government 
instead of to the clearing house association. There 
would seem to be no reason why our Government 
should not in some such way make the circulating 
medium of this country an elastic quantity, per- 
mitting the banks in times of a crisis to deposit 
securities with the public authorities, and receive 
in exchange notes upon which they shall pay a 
moderate rate of interest. It was some such plan 
as this which Secretary Windom had in mind when 
he urged the issuing of interconvertible bonds pay- 


ing two per cent. interest. The holders of these 


bonds were to be given the privilege of depositing 
them with the United States Treasury at any time, 
and receiving Treasury notes in exchange, provided 
that the interest on their bonds should cease during 
the time in which they circulated the Treasury 
notes. Some such plan as this must sooner or 
later be put into execution. In times of panic our 
private credit system breaks down, and there is 
suddenly an enormous demand for money, which 
cannot be supplied, no matter how valuable the 
securities which the debtor bas to offer. 


HISTORY AND THEOLOGY. 


Tabular Views of Universal History, from the press 
of G P. Putnam's Sons, is a well-arranged series of 
chronological tables presenting in parallel columns a 
record of the more noteworthy events iu the history of 
the world from earliest times down to the year 1890. 


This chronology originally formed a part of the late 


George P. Putnam’s cyclopedia on “The World's 
Progress,” but is now published as a separate treatise, 
and continued to date under, the editorship of Mr. 
Lynds E. Jones. The work is divided into two periods : 
(1) From the Earliest Records to the Christian Era ; 
(2) From the Christian Era to the Present Time. 
‘Lhe scheme of parallel columns, with facing pages, is 
most effective. Here, for example, are six columns 
respectively labeled . Progress of Society,” “ Evelesias- 
tical,” France, Germany, Spain,” “Eastern Empire,” 
„England and Scotland,” “The World Elsewhere.” 
Under each head important events, with dates, are 
recorded, and thus the reader who runs his eye clear 
across the leaf will obtain a kind of mental photograph 
of contemporary historical happenings. The headings 
of the columns vary with the geographical changes 
of the centuries. As an aid to memory, one useful to all 
classes of readers, we do not know of a more valuable 

mpendium: 
— — that is, social evolution, is a field of in- 
vestigation most thoroughly covered in a series of Popu- 
lar Lectures and Discussions before the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association, now gathered into book form by James 
H. West, a Boston publisher. Among the more prom- 
inent contributors we find the names of John Fiske, 
Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, the Rev. John W. Chad- 
wick, and Miss Caroline B. Le Row. The various as- 
pects of Evolution are considered even to the develop- 
ment of Arms and Armor, while the evolution of Law, 
Medical Science, The Wages System, and important 

hases of social reform receive competent treatment. 

he chief merit of this publication lies in a compre- 
hensiveness that does not forbid attention to detail ; 
and at the beginning of every chapter collateral read- 
ings are suggested for those who would pursue the 
subject further. This series is representative of the 
most advanced school of thinkers, and one must be on 
guard against admitting certain conclusions ; but of 
the real helpfulness of the work there can be no doubt 
to him who is thoughtful enough to enjoy its pages. 
Yet even progress in sociological thought is likely to 


be outstripped by changes in the method of theology, 


and by the tendencies of modern religious thinkers 
toward a liberality of doctrine that does not involve 
either looseness of conviction or the discredit of Rev- 
elation. Oa the contrary,such a book as The World 
Moves, by a Layman (J. G. Cupples Cumpany, Boston ; 
$1), clearly shows that the unclerical element in the 


ranks of traditional theology is seriousiy disaffected 


toward the severer tenets of the orthodox schools, 
while correspondingly zealous for the purity of Christ’s 
Christianity. Our “Layman” appears to be in the 
fellowship of the Congregational Chureb, and from his 
position as Chairman of a very important committee 
enjoys wide opportunities for observing the trend of 
religious thought among winisterial and lay associ- 
ates. We confess surprise at some of his disclosures 


in regard to the advanced opinions of presumably | 


orthodox ministers on questions of eschatology. 

Such debate, however, only serves to bring out more 
vividly the great practical truths of the Bible on which 
all Christians may umte, a consummation materially 
assisted by such a work as The Sermon Bible (A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, New York), the general title for 
a series of books covering the entire Word of God. 
In the development of this plan we have now before us 
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the Gospel of St. Matthew. The dangers of such help 
to busy, overworked pastors are obvious; we some- 
times question the wisdom of much acquaintance with 
books of this class (for the clergy at least) ; but, in the 
general survey of the case, the benefits clearly out- 
weigh the temptations. And this thought of practical 
accord among Christians who are at variance on doctri- 
nal issues is further strengthened by the perusal of a 
volume entitled Central Points of Our Lord's Ministry, 
written by Henry Wace, D. D. (Thos. Whittaker, New 
York). Dr. Wace writes strongly and clearly upon 
The Temptation,” The Gospel of Suffering,” The 
Christian Ideal,” The Christian Motive,” Our Lord's 
Manifestation of Himself,” and other related topics. 
It is a pity that his style is not more vivid and illus- 
trative ; but in respect of * completeness and per- 
spicacity the author leaves little to be desired. Quite 
different in character but distinctly helpful is the 
work of the Rev. Dr. Tidball, of Camden, New Jersey, 
which is named Christ in the New Testament (Thos. 
Whittaker, New York ; price, $125). It is meant to 
eerve as a kind of handbook of Christian apologetics 
for intelligent and educated students of the Scriptures 
who are not spec alists. 

But conscience will not permit us to speak as favor- 
ably of yet another theological publication from the 
press of Hunt & Eaton, New York, and composed by 
F. G. Hibbard, D.D. We refer to Eschatology 
According to the Chronology and Symbolism of the 


Apocalypse. Not that Dr. Hibbard is lacking in those 


essentials that go to make good scholarship. The 
painstaking accuracy of his method is apparent. But it 
surpasses our comprehension that any wise man should 
assume the interest of our modern religious public in 
elaborate discussions about the meaning of the trumpet 
and vial periods of the Book of Revelation. The sym- 
bolism of the Apocalypse—granting it to be such—must 
remain a hopeless tangle of mighty words. When the 
author died the key to his vision was lost. 

There wül always be room for lectures like those of 
Bishop Randolph S. Foster on The Philosophy of Chris- 
tian Experience (Hunt & Eaton, New York; $1). The 
lecturer broadly acd intelligently conceives the true 
conditions and principles that underlie the philosophy 
of all experience, and then proceeds to apply the same 
to the elements of thought and feeling that go to make 
up our common realizition of the at interior 
truths of revelation. Within the brief limits of eight 
addresses there is much helpful insight and profound 
reflection. And of no inconsiderable importance is the 
appendix to the volume which contains the replies of 
noted men and women to the question, What is 
it to be a Christian?” But to the general student 
of philosophy, Essays in Philosophy, Old and New, 
will prove of much greater value than lectures which 
are confined to the probing of Christian experience. 
William Knight, Professor in the University of St. 
Andrews, is the author of a series of papers under this 
title which are published by Houghton, Miffln & 
Co. Among the topics treated ir the followinz: “The 
Classification of the Sciences,” . Ethical Philosophy and 
Evolution,” Immortality, The Doctrine of Metem- 
psychosis.” Rarely do we find in this department of 
literature a more suggestive and delightful book. In 
thought clear, in language choice, the whole realm of 
tbe knowable is made to yield illustrative tribute to this 
discourse. And for a certain deftness of expression 
the style of Professor Knight is conspicuous. e have 
also received from the publishers (Messrs. Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert) another volame from the pen 
of that very clever writer T. S. Van Dyke, who will 
be remembered as the author of some delightful 
sketches of out-of-door life in California. In his last 
production—Millionaires of a Day—Mr. Van Dyke 
gives us an inside history of the great Southern Cali- 
tornia boom which be in 1885, and suffered collapse 
in 1888. It is a wonderfully spirited and picturesque 
account of the sudden and rapid development of the 
despised “ cow-counties ” of that State, with the vast 
expectations built thereon by capitalists, followed by the 
inevitable crash which always accompanies a “ boom ” 
where the forcing process is applied to values that 

are made to live tar beyond their natural means of 
liquadation. 


We have had accounts of the last Stanley African 
exploration from almost every possible standpoint ex- 
cept that of a disinterested observer. Personal feeling, 
self-defense, accusation and counter-accusation, have 
been reiterated till the reading public is weary. And 
now at last the story is told in Major Casati’s Ten Years 
in Equatoria by one who is outside the immediate 
circle ot dissension, and writes merely as an interested 
eye-witness. Major Casati went to Equatoria in 1879 
as an aide to Gessi Pasha, Gordon's lieutenant, in quell- 
ing a Soudanese revolt; he remained there until 1889, 
spending a great part of the time in Emin Pasha’s 
company, and assisting him in his scientific labors. 
His opportunities of studying the rise and progress of 
the Mahdi craze were better than those of any Euro- 
pean except General Gordon, whose death Casati de- 
scribes with particularity and with the most genuine 
evidence of feeling. Everywhere there is proof that 
Casati was a keen observer and a fair-minded man, 
as well as a thorough scientist. Of the matters in 
dispute between Emin and Stanley, Major Casati says 
that Emin rescued Stanley as much as Stanley res- 
cued Emin. In other words, Stanley’s expedition, he 
holds, could never have reached the coast if he had 
not found Emin at the lakes, and with his aid recu- 
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perated there. This may be all so, but it is to be 
remembered that to find Emin was Stanley’s objective, 

it is useless to speculate on what would have 
happened if he had failed. He did not fail, and we 
can but judge him by the results. The scientific value 
of Casati’s work is very great ; none of the recent 
writers adds as much to our knowledge of the geogra- 
phy, soil, climate, fauna and flora, native race-traits 
and languages in Central Africa as does this author. 
From the lite point of view the book is uneven, 
but there is no lack of interest. In external form the 
work is admirably executed ; there are nearly two 
hundred pictures, including many well printed in color; 
the typography is excellent ; there are four really good 
maps. We had marked several paragraphs for extract 
and quotation from this book, but the host of books 
demanding attention forces us to refer the student of 
African affairs directly to Casati’s volumes, which he 
will find informative in a high degree, and entertain- 
on as well. (New York: F. Warne & Co. 2 Vols. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mrs. Amelia E. Barr’s new story, to be published in 
„ Lippincott’s,” will have for its name the attractive 
title of “ A Rose of a Hundred Leaves.” 

—Guy de Maupassant, the French author, is, it is 
said, forty, cynical, and hypochondriac. In manner he 
is eccentric and brusque, especially toward women. In 
his literary labors he is a prodigy of industry. 

_—Charles W. Brown, for many years manager of the 
educational department of the publishing house of D. 
Appleton & Co., and recently connected with the 
American Book Company, died of pneumonia recently. 

—A few copies of Miss Hawker's Mademoiselle 
Ixe” were recently posted to various addresses in 
Russia. They are now, says an exchange, going back 
to England with the word Défendu ” stamped on the 
covers. 

—German papers have recently announced that 
Thomas A. Edison is at present engaged in writing a 
novel. The novel is to appear in two volumes. Edison, 
the papers also say, will dramatize his book soon after 
its publication. 

A new edition has just been issued of Professor C. 
F. Richardson's American Literature” (1607-1883). 
Though it is designedly a popular edition, combiving 
the two volumes into one, and sold at the low price of 
$3 50, it must be added that it is not only a substan- 
tial and well-printed book, but a really handsome and 
tasteful one. For general use the one-volume form is 
really preferable to the other. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.) 

—Walt Whitman has about ready a new volume 
with the title ‘Good-bye, My Fancy,” and the sub-title 
„Second Annex to Leaves of Grass.“ It comprises 
sixty-six pages of prose and verse. He tells us that 
many of his pieces were submitted to publishers and 
magazine editors and“ were peremptorily rejected b 
them.“ Eidolons” was sent back by Dr. Holland 
of “Seribner’s” with “ a lengthy, very insulting and con- 
temptuous letter.” To the Sunset Breeze was re- 
jected by“ Harper’s” as being an “ improvisation” only, 
and “Qn ye Jocund Twain” was returned by the 
Century as personal merely.“ 
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[Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any 
Pe that puzzles the YOUNG FOLKS. But 
makes these condi : 


ttrons : 
Ist. The full name and address of the in- 
guirer must accompany ¢ Sor 
publication, but for identification. 

Always give the number of the paragraph 
in ref ave to questions and answers previously 


ished. 
3d. Write only on one side of the paper. 
4th. The questioner must send a two-cent 
stamp, but he or she must allow Uncle Peter to 
use is discretion as to whether he shall reply 
through the paper or through the mail. j 
5th. The toner must be patient, and give 
time to get re — — 
oes not possess it In ordinary 
cases it will take from three to four weeks to 
make an answer. 
6th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be 
omnisctent. | 


THE SANTA CLAUS PRIZE OFFER. 


In The Christian Union for April 16 
I offered three prizes of three dollars, 
two dollars, and one dollar, respectively, 
for the best account, not exceeding two 
hundred words, of Santa Claus and the 
custom of hanging the Christmas stock- 
ing, which should be received before May 
1, from a boy or girl not over sixteen 
years of age. A number of answers were 
received in reply to this offer, and, hav- 
ing submitted the various accounts to 
competent judges, I announce with pleas- 
ure the following prize-winners : 


FIRST PRIZE, 


A man called Nicholas lived in M in 
Asia Minor, about the fourth century. He 
was made a bishop and died an old man. All 
his life he loved everybody. especially chil- 
dren, so that when he died the mothers re- 
minded the children of their friend, and on 
St. Nicholas’ Eve (the 5th of December) gave 
them presents in memory of him and as a 
reward of good behavior. He was said to 
have portioned three poor girls secretly, leav- 
ing the money at night, and became, by this 
action and many other kind deeds for the 

oung, the patron saint of children, and is 
— in different countries under different 
names. In Germany he is said to ride a white 
horse, and children put shoes, stockings, etc., 
filled with grain for the horse, on the floor, 
and find presents or rods in the morning; 
from this comes the custom of hanging, in 
America, the Christmas stocking. In Switz- 
erland he is called Samiklaus; in Holland, 
Santa Claus or Knecht Clobes. We know of 
Santa Claus from the Dutch who settled New 
York. American children believe he comes 
from the North, drawn by eight reindeer, 
climbs down the chimneys, fills the stockings, 
and hurries away. 

FLORENCE W. BircHARD, 

Age 14. 


SECOND PRIZE. 


It is thought that Santa Claus first made 
his annual nightly trips among the ancient 
Germans. The story is this: On the day be- 
fore Christmas all those having gifts to give 
to others sent them secretly to one person 
called Knect Rupert —i.e., the servant Ru- 


pert. 

That evening, Christmas Eve, having put 
on high buskins, a white robe, a mask, and 
an enormous flax wig, he sets out on his 
rounds. Everywhere he is received wi 
great rejoicing. Having learned from 
parents whether the children have been g 
or bad, he distributes the presents accord- 
ingly. : 

There are two theories concerning the 
Christmas stocking. One is that it was in- 
troduced into America by the Germans when 
they settled in Pennsylvania during Colonial 
days. It was their custom that each child 
should on Christmas Kve hang a stocking at 
the foot of the bed. The stocking was sup- 

osed to be filled by Krish-kinkle (corrupted 
rom Christ kindlein, or the Infant Christ). 

Some people hold that the custom origi- 
nated in Belgium. Here shoes and stockings 
were both used, and the idea is that after a 
time the shoes were omitted and the stock- 
ings only were hung. 

CHARLES E. Case, 
Age 15. 


THIRD PRIZE, 


In the fourth century there lived in Mira, 
in Asia Minor, a bishop named Nicholas. 

He was a very good man, and tried to help 
everybody. 

He did a great many good things, and this 
is one. 

He gave some money secretly at night to 
a nobleman, who had lost his money, for his 
daughters so as to help them. After he died 
the people called him a saint. 

As stories grow when handed down from 
father to son, so did the stories about St. 
Nicholas, and after awhile children believed 
that he was the one that gave them their 
presents. 

The people then had set apart days in the 
year for different saints. ember 6 was 
the day set apart forSt. Nicholas, and the chil- 
dren believed that he came on a white horse 
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and asked their mothers if they had been 
during the year. : 

If they had, he gave them a little candy 
and told them that the Christ Child would 
remember them at Christmas. 

They bought candy shoes and put som 
thing in them for his white horse. ; 

In America we call him Santa Claus, like 
the Dutch, and instead of coming on a white 
horse December 5 we say he comes in asleigh 
drawn by six reindeer on Christmas Eve, and 
goes down the chimneys, and fills the stock- 
ings. instead of shoes, which are hung near 
the fireplace. 

Davm S. BRIdds. 
ge 12. 


Of the other competitors the following 
deserve creditable mention: Wallis 
Platt, Harold M. Esty, Herbert L. Free- 
man, Mary A. Nicholson, Dantie Will- 
iams Horne, Franklin E. Gregory, Han- 
nah J. Daniels, Grace Esty, Carrie E. 
Drake, Florence Allyne, Annie Reilly, 
Florence M. Baker. 


In answer to query 457, asking where 
the pronunciation of the scientific and 
botanical names of flowers can be found, 
two correspondents—one in Massachu- 
setts and the other in Texas—inform me 
that Gray’s “ Manual of Botany,” sixth 
edition, published in 1890 by Ivison, 
Blakeman & Co., contains the names 


of all wild plants of its range carefully 
accented 2 the length of the vowel 
indicated. 


429. What is the origin and significance of 
the custom of leading a horse saddled and 
bridled after the body of a dead military 
commander, as was done in the case of the 
funeral of the late General W. T. (ewe 7 


Major-General O. O. Howard, to whom 
I referred this question, has been kind 
enongh to send me the following very 
interesting letter concerning it : 

„My chief clerk furnishes me with the 
inclosed memoranda. It is not alto- 
gether satisfactory to meas an explana- 
tion of the origin of the custom. The 
horse without his rider, the riding-boots 
without the owner, and other ordinar 
equipments which have always 2 wit 
him in action, somehow grouped with the 
led horse covered with habiliments of 
mourning— the whole picture has always 
seemed to me a fit emblem of the loss 
suffered. Sir Philip Sidney died October 
7, 1586. Here is a graphic abstract of a 
part of the ceremonial: ‘Fifes and 
drums, playing softly, came next, followed 
by infantry and cavalry officers of Sid- 
ney’s forces in the Netherlands trailing 
ensigns. Esquires and knights of Sid- 
ney’s kindred and immediate friends fol- 
lowed, and then his charger, in black 
housings, led by a footman and ridden 
by a page trailing a broken lance, suc- 
ceeded by his barbed horse of state, in 
cloth of gold, similarly led and ridden, 
but with a reversed battle-ax taking the 

lace of the lance.’ This custom, exist- 
ing four hundred years ago, though it 

resents the contrast, the one horse em- 
——— g the glory of the past, and the 
other the mourning of the present, may 
well have been the forerunner of our 
present ceremonial. Doubtless horses are 
chosen because to the moanted officer 
they are indispensable, and his strong 
helpers. The man and the horse go to- 
gether in the campaign and on the battle- 
field. Perhaps these thoughts may bring 
out some historic origin that has not 
fallen under our observation. 

Very truly yours, 
 €QOriverR O. Howarp, 
“ Maj.-Gen. U. S. A. 
** GoVERNOR’s ISLAND, New York City.“ 


MEMORANDA. 

It was the belief of the Scandinavians 
that the dead burned on the pyre would go 
to Valhalla with all the weapons and wealth 
burned with them, and that they could after- 
wards resume their original shape.“ etc. 

Odin ordered that all dead men should 
be burned, and on their pyre should 
placed their property. He said thus, That 
with the same amount of wealth should the 
come to Valhalla as they had on the pyre.’’’ 

** King lan the Proud had his own mound 
made, and bade that he and also his horse 
with the saddle on, and much property,should 
be carried to it ;when dead in king’s state 
and in war dress. : 

It was the custom to bury the chiefs with 
their carriages and horses, so that they 
might make their entries driving into Val- 
halla or riding on horseback.“ 

When the burning did not take place, 
the warrior was buried with his weapons 
and entire equipment.’’—| From Du Chaillu’s 
Viking Age, Vol. I., Chapter XIX. 
th Song in Segner's Saga, 


in King’s Dea 


(Seribners). 


translated by Captain H. Spalding, 104th 
Fusiliers, the : 


In the tomb sitting 
High-born old chieftain, 
Sword by his side and 
Shield upon arm. 
Mettlesome charger 
Neighing within it, 
Seropett with pale hoof, 
Ground-enclosed grave.“ 


Unquestionably you have here the origin 
of the custom of taking the warrior’s four 
white chargers with equipments to the grave. 

See further article on Mutual Aid Amon 
Savages,’’ Nineteenth Century for April 
1891. The author, Prince Krapotkin (p. 550), 
traces to the primitive commercial ideas the 
habit of either burying with the dead or de- 
stroying upon his grave all that belonged to 
him personally — a habit which is paid 
among all primitive races. He says: The 
destruction bears upon personal property 
alone. At a later epoch this habit became a 
religious ceremony ; it receives a mystical in- 
terpretation, and is imposed by religion when 
public opinion alone proves incapable of en- 
forcing its general observance. And, finally, 
it is substituted by either burning simple 
models of the dead man’s property (as in 
China), or by simply carrying his property to 
the grave and taking it back to his house 
after the burial ceremony is over—a habit 
which still prevails with the Europeans as 
regards swords, crosses, and other marks of 
public distinction.“ 


426 (a) How can one tell a proof coin? (6) 
What is the origin and meaning of putting a 
bean in the cake on Twelfth N * 


(a) Proof coins are struck from dies 
which are polished, on burnished plan- 
chets, and with a hand press, thus giving 
them a mirror-like appearance. They 
are in fact fancy or perfected specimens. 
They are sold atian advance above face. 

(5) Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable says of this custom: “ The draw- 
ing for king and queen is a relic of the 
Roman Saturnalia. At the close of this 
festival the Roman children drew lots 
with beans to see who would be king. 
Twelfth Day is twelve days after Christ- 
mas or the Epiphany. 


335. Can you tell me whether anything is 
ever made with old postage stamps? I have 
frequently heard that they are used for some- 
thing, but I should like to know definitely 
what itis. Is there any truth in the stories 
one hears about a million old postage stamps 
being appropriated to some charitable * 


434. Do you know of any firm in New York 
or elsewhere which offers payment for old 
* stamps? I have two friends who 

ave read of such an offer, and who are now 
collecting, and I should like to know if there 
is any use to which such stamps can be put. 


Some years ago The Christian Union 
made a thorough investigation of these 
questions, and it was found that no such 
use can be legitimately made of can- 
celed postage stamps as that referred to 
in these two questions. I have discov- 
ered the circulars of a dealer in canceled 
postage stamps in New York, but a 

wyer whom I have consulted is in- 
clined to the opinion that the buying or 
selling of canceled United States stamps 
of current denominations is misleading, 
if not illegal. | 


448. Can you tell me, first, where I can 
get the works of Hugh Miller? I have looked 
several publishers’ catalogues through and 
fail to find them mentioned. Second, are 
the poems of Charles Mackay published in 
this country? If so, by whom? M. M. C. 


Hugh Miller's works were published 
in this country by the firm of Robert Car- 
ter & Bros. They can probably be ob- 
tained of Charles Seribner's Sons, 743 
Broad way, New York City, who will also 
undoubtedly have Charles Mackay's 


poems. 


437. (a) Can you tell me on paper how to 

pronoutce the name of the Dutch inter often 

spelled Cuyp, but printed in The Christian 
nion Cuijp? 

(6) Also what is a good elementary book on 
architecture which would serve as an eye- 
opener to one hoping to see and wishing to 
enjoy the ancient and modern structures in 
European cities ? M. H. B. 

(a) Cuyp is pronounced as if it were 
spelled Kipe. It was spelled Cuijp in 

he Christian Union by a typographical 
error. 

(5) A. L. Tuckerman’s “Short His- 
tory of Architecture” gives a general 
view of the styles and their development 
Mr. W. H. Goodyear’s 
„History of Art” (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 
gives an excellent though brief survey of 
sculpture and painting, as well as archi- 
tecture, and with plentiful illustrations. 


restore its original whiteness. 
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If you read French and are interested in 
French castles and cathedrals, especially 
the latter, consult Viollet le Due's Dic- 
tionnaire Raisonné,” s. v. Architecture ” 
and ‘Cathédrals.” Professor Moore’s 
“Gothic Architecture” is excellent, 
though technical. Consult also in some 
library Liibke’s Denkeniler der Kunst“ 
—the illustrations principally—and then 
read up in the guide-books, Baedeker, 
Murray, etc., about the special buildings 
that interest you. 


458. Will you kindly inform me whether or 
not there is such a p as artificial enamel 
for the teeth? For instance, when a tooth be- 
comes discolored it could be covered with 
some substance that resembles the natural 
enamel, and also be durable. I have never 
heard of such a process, but have often won- 
dered why it could not be. M. M. T. 

There is no such process as you men- 
tion. Occasionally a tooth is filled with 
gold, and then built out, so that it appears 
to be covered with gold. A tooth be- 
comes discolored on account of the death 
of the nerve, and nothing can be done to 
In all such 
matters, however, my advice is to consult 
a reliable dentist and abide by his advice, 


494. I am a young married man, and would 
like to start the custom of saying grace (or, 
as my mother used to say, asking a bless- 
ing) before meals, but [ hardly know what 
tosay. Do you know of a book that I might 
buy that would give me some idea on the 
subject? Ishould be very much obliged to 
you if you could tell me of one. T. C. W. 


The saying of grace at table is, un- 
der proper conditions, a beautiful cus- 
tom. As far as I know, there is no book 
on the subject, but I will give you some 
forms from which you may perhaps select 
or adapt one for yourself. Some people 
use the silent grace common among the 
Quakers, but I think most people prefer 
a few simple words spoken by the head 
of the household or by the youngest child. 
The following is repeated every day in 
a boys’ boarding school in New Hamp- 
shire: For these and all His mercies, 
God's holy name be praised.” Here is a 
simple old English one: For what we 
are about to receive, O Lord, make us 
truly thankful.” In “Ben-Hur” the 
three wise men before their meal in the 
desert say, “ Father of all, what we have 
here is of thee; take our thanks and 
bless us, that we may continue to do thy 
will.“ Another appropriate form is this: 
“‘ Bless this food to our use, O Lord, and 
us to thy service.” 3 


500. 1 should like to propound a question 
to you for an answer. Supposing a young 
man is sent away by a firm to buy an article 
forthem. The price of the article is $1,000. 
The firm he buys it of is a friend of his, and 
will sell it to Atm for $900, but not to the firm 
less than 81.000. He buys it for $900. Does 
he feel justified in keeping the $100? Is it 
right for him to keep the $100, or whose is 
the 8100? Again, supposing a young man is 
sent to do business in an adjoining city. He 
travels on a railroad and knows that he can 
on a certain train, get in for nothing,’ 
which he does, and he charges the full amount 
on the books; does he do right ? A.8. | 


You yourself have already answered 
these questions, for if you had felt that 
the affirmative answer was the right one, 
you would probably not have asked them 
of me. I know it is hard to make sacri- 
fices for what many would still think an 
abstraction, but in abstractions there is 
often involved a great principle to which 
it is more important to be true than to 
take any advantage the extra dollars 
might give. In the first case you men- 
tion, the $100 belongs either to the buyer 
or to the seller. It is not right for the 
bayer of the firm to share the profit 
of a transaction with a seller to the firm. 
He is a sort of trustee for the firm in his 
part of the business, and it is a principle 
of law that a trustee must not use a 
trust for his own profit. In the second 
case it seems clearly wrong for him to 


charge expense where there is no ex- 


pense. It is, at all events, a transaction 
which he would rather should not be 
known by his employers, and this estab- 
lishes its doubtful character. | 


—A bright ten-year-old girl, whose 
father is addicted to amateur photog- 
raphy, attended a trial at court the other 
day for the first time. This was her 
account of the judge’s charge: The 
jadge made a long speech to the jary of 
twelve men, and then sent them off iato 
a little dark room to develop.” | 
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Fact and Rumor. 


E popular teacher in one of the public 
schools has a tough time in teaching the 
young idea how to shoot correctly. She 
was laboring with a young German boy 
when this conversation took place: The 
Teacher— What is your father’s national- 
ity? The Boy—Oh, he’s a carpender. 
The Teacher—Where was he born? 
The Boy—Oh, he was borned at my 
broder’s gran’fader’s house.—[Buffalo 
Enquirer. 

Archibald Forbes gives the London 


‘‘Graphic” this little story about Von 


Moltke : A deputation of ladies came to 
congratulate him on his ninetieth birth- 
day. He received them very amicably, 
and talked to them for some time in his 
quiet, pleasant way, when, referring to 
all the good wishes that had been show- 
ered upon him, he said: I am almost 
sorry, on noticing all this affection, that 
I am not a young man again.“ How old 
would you like to be, sir, asked one of 
the young ladies. Well,“ replied the 
nonagenarian, smiling, if I could only 
be eighty once more! 7 

—Henry Labouchere, the Radical, who 
was on the House of Commons investigat- 
ing committee, states regarding the story 
of the Queen’s great private savings 
“that they are far—very far—less than 
has been generally supposed. The reason 
for this is that, whether the sovereign 
lives in semi-privacy or in full state, the 
cost is almost the same, for there are the 
same number of officials and servants 
eating their heads off.” 

— The Murdered Woman Likely to 
Live ” is the work of a Buffalo headline 
artist. 

—Papils who learn “by ear,” without 
thought as to the meaning of things, con- 
trive to afford a good deal of amusement 
to their teachers. Recently a teacher in 
a grammar school asked one of her boys, 
What is the meaning of topaz ?“ 
“ A topaz,” said the boy, is where the 
males walk when they’re drawing a canal- 
boat.“ — [Exchange. 1 

— When sneak-thieves get so low as to 
steal a barrel of sermons and other manu- 


script matter, which a minister had stored 


away in his barn, it looks as if we had 
fallen upon degenerate times. Such a 
catastrophe happened to one of our Con- 
gregational ministers in Colorado not long 


ago. What is some future parish’s loss, 


however, may inure to the eventual gain 
of the good man so suddenly bereft. We 
recall the remark of a former Yale theo- 
logical professor who expressed to his 
class one day his decided conviction that 
if a sweeping fire should consume in one 
night all the old sermons in the State of 
— — be- 
in on the next Sunday.—[Co 
gin | y ngrega- 

—We have been interested in reading 
a “Sunday Talk” by Eli Perkins now 
going the rounds of the press which pur- 
ports to give an animated discussion 
between Henry Ward Beecher and Rob- 
ert Ingersoll. The two are said to have 
met on a railway train near Chicago, and 
the dialogue is a witty discussion on re- 
ligion and agnosticism. There is one 
point, however, in which Mr. Perkins 
would do well to rewrite his brilliant 
account of this clash of wits. He repre- 
sents the talk as turning on the Johns- 
town disaster. Now, as Mr. Beecher 
died on March 8, 1887, and the Johns- 
town disaster took place in 1889, there 
seems to be a break in that “vraisem- 
blance” which all efforts of the imagina- 
tion should possess. _ 

—Preaching a trial sermon in presence 
of an audience of only two persons must 
in any case be a trial to one’s nerves, but 
especially so when the two happen to be 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Tait, 
and Dean Stanley. We read of such an 
unfortunate young “ candidate for priest’s 
orders” so preaching in that rather 
awful presence. In his confusion he 
stammered out, as be began, “I will di-. 
vide my congregation into two—the con- 
verted and the unconverted.” Dr. Tait 
interrupted him with, I think, sir, as 
there are only two of us, you had better 
say which is which.” 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
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Unknown Wives 


- 


Men 


numbers of 


INA 


The Ladies’ 
Home Journal 


and present the portraits of the wives 
of famous men whom the public 


have never seen. 


The series will present portraits and 


sketches of 


Mrs. John Wanamaker 
The Princess Bismarck 

Lady Tennyson 
Mrs. Will Carleton 


NAINA 


Mrs.Chauncey M. Depew 
Mrs. Levi P. Morton 
Mrs. James G. Blaine 


And several others to be 
announced in the 
autumn. 


For Your Daughters: 


NINN 


NAA 


growing daughters. 


| 


include— 


„After Dark in the Country 
„Those Little Summer Larks 
„A Girl's Summer Dangers”’ 


„The Summer 
Young Man“ 


Will be described so that 
every girl will know the 
good from the bad. 


A series, pronounced to be the “freshest 
magazine feature of the year, will be con- TE 
tinued in each of the spring and summer * 


Lady Agnes Macdonald . 


„Side-Talks With Girls, edited by 
RUTH ASHMORE—a page of wise coun- 
sels and instructive comments on social 
affairs and wholesome advice for our 


Some valuable articles in summer numbers 


We offer THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL on trial from now 
to Jan’y, 1892, balance of this year, on receipt of ONLY 50 CENTS 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. Pi 
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A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


751 Broadway, New York, 


Will be pleased to mail their Illustrated 
Descriptive Catalogue (with price-list) 
of over 300 publications, covering a wide 
range of aub on request. 


For anything either b 
or about 8 Ward 


Beecher 


Ill Effects of Tobacco 
relieved by its use. 


Fords, Howard & . Books 


30 Lafayette Place. 
Writing Papers 


New York City 
The correct 
for society, foreiga,. and every- 
day correspondence are 
BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 
and BUNKER HILL. 


SAMUEL WARD CO., 
49 & 51 Franklin 8c. 


RED LETTER LIFE of the REPUBLIC 


In five volumes octavo, illustrated, is a library of American History 
by distinguished writers; covering 400 years of narrative, biography, 
soldier reminiscence, and the growth of civil liberty. Canvassers 
delighted, and turning in orders on easy payments For agency or for 
personal use, address FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


Cleanfast Black Stockings 
STRONGEST AND BEST. 
Warranted never te crock 
or fade. Silk finish. 
Reran Branouns: 


2 W. léth Bt. 
927 B’dway, }New York 


ose & 
— 


SOLD ON EASY TERMS. CATALOGUES 
AND INFORMATION FREE. 
170 TREMONT ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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8 of America. Time- Tables of Any Railroad in| sorter . WHITTIER, 


The Publisher of The Christian Union has A merica — — eect, — 2 — 


received the following new books and pam- 
phlets during the past week, any one of BE 8 |: 
Open to November 1. 


during to of tw Sailings Of any Ocean Steamer — 


described : 
2 a. New a. The Lake View O r Ri 1 v e r Boa t Intervale House INTERVALE, 
es, illustrated. Fin located hotel From 
Block “Island, Rhode Island: Its Location, broad verandas are views of unlimited extent — 
Climate, ete. Issued by the Highland (if they touch the American shore) — 


House ges, illustrated. Its appointments are second to none of the 
Block l. Rhode Island, An IIlustrated hotels. and in addi 
Pamphlet on. Issued by the Surf Cot- “! drainage and from spring. 
Circulars and Pamphlets of any 
page illustrations Hotel in America INPERVALE, 


Cayuga Lake, N. Y. The Union Springs 
Hotel 100 guests. Everything frat clans Fine location. 


16 pages, illustrated. 
(if published) 
& Hudson R. R., The. Excursion Pleasant rooms. to $21 wee 


— — Summer Hotels on the Line. 
RTER NOTCH HOUSE Jackson, N. 


Fitchbure Railroad. Summer Excursions The Announcement of Any Tour rats for June. Gord trout 


for 1891, with Lists of Hotels. 52 pages. 8 Prop’ 
r. 


Holderness, Shepard Hill, New Hampshire. 
personally conducted or otherwise) 
The Asquam House and its Surround- ＋ on, N. E 


ings. 16 pages, illustrated. 
Inland Lakes, Summer Tours on the Great. t O Any P ATL of th e W O rl d GLEN ELLIS HOUSE. 


— Lake Mi & 
rtati m 0 — 12 the 
uperior Transpo on pany tuated on the road t * h 1 Prices 


pages May be obtained, without charge, on application to the Recreation | f Stars, eg Boule on td. mi 
y two hours on the summit. For further 
Littleton, N. H. The Chiswick Inn Department of The Christian Union. Your Vacation can be more information address — 


af 4 f 
e satisfactorily planned after writing to this epartment for in- 
D formation concerning the places you wish to visit and time- JACKSON, N. 1 
3 Z tables to aid you in arranging routes. Address The Iron Mountain H ll 
ansett Pier, R. I. u 5 the isti i 0 80 
“Fiscal Men's e Christian Union, 30 La Fayette Place, New Vork. JU, 
ustrate — 
Narragansett Pier, R. I. The Gladstone and SUMMER HOMES. NOW OPEN. | 
Columbus. 36 full-page illustrations. Special inducements to early lden ; ex- 
— Falls, N, I., A Little Guide to. N E hi ceptionally fine table, and service the best ; 
ued by the Spencer House. 46 pages, t yas Ae een tn open fires, bathrooms, livery, telephone; ; 
illustrated. June and J uly are the best months for fish- 
Niagara Falls, N. X., in Winter. Its, ing; best city references. For terms and 
Scenery and Ice Bridge. 8 pages, illus- diagram of house, address 
1 W. A. MESERVE, Manager. 
Niagara Falls, N. V. The International 6 
a and Surroundings. 8 pages, illus- WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. THE M APLE HOUS Jefferson, 
_| CHARLES R. MILLIKEN, Proprietor. Opens Saturday, June 27. N. H. 
rern For article on the Glen House see page 746 ot The Christian Union for June 4. Z re Bet ot cutinc. 
— F. w. COLLINS, Manager. 
Put-in-Bay Island, Lake Erie: The New- aine. assachusetts. 
port of the Unsalted Seas. Hotel. Vic 
to to , illus- 1, 
Park: PORTLAND HARBOR,|, ,CRAIGVILLE 
Rest and Recreation on the New Yor — 4 resorts on — 
tion of ‘the 4 R. Deserip- Casco Bay Maine. lakes for rowin ng and fishio og and freuented by cul LACON „ 
on O e egion rave y x- island in th 9 va cord miortabdie ages, we 
ou on furnished, ean be ereured for the VUE DE E A U. 
lustrated. elevation, with lawns sloping to the sea, with Fort- yO2, Winnisquam Heights, 4 Terlooking the Lake. 
Y. The the | land City in the distance. Steamer from Portland ng and boating 
irondacks ages, illustra twice daily. stone Wharf. Price, $4,000. AMPSCOTT, Modern ' cial rates 
Summer and Winter Retreats, 40 B. F. — OCE AN HOUSE O. O. WEEKS. 
es, ’ D. York City. 
urf-Ba ing, ecreation, e 0 well- FOOMS, Ati MOCern Conve ranges. Within easy day’s trip to all points of inter- 
Larkin House. 24 pages, illustrated. Hotel Madockawando best. Bpocial raion for" June | Gpen fires and’ furnace heat,” Rend for otrou- 
Heron Island So. Bristol, Me. Beautiful for US W. CARTER, Prop’r. 
sJunel5. Send forcircular. T 
SUMMER HOMES. E. ERA. North Adams, Maas. MOUNTAIN HOME HOUSE 
Canada. New Hampshire. Now ES BON 
GLENC OVE. 
WINDSOR HOTEL, Montreal, Mt. Desert Island, Seal Harbor, Maine. Ad- ee MT AGASSIZ HOUSE. 
dress LYMAN & CAMPBELL, Proprietors. | Now open. Good rooms and fine views. Livery. 
The Windsor is de cally seated For circular address H. NYE. | ‘ 
cool. airy rooms. palatial corridors.and = LAKE VIEW HOUSE. MILFORD SPRINGS, N. H. 
: alace ituated orthwest side of Se | 
ĩ “Guide ‘| Lanes Sins aloe putea shade recy PROSPECT HOUSE, | ang close october 
ontreal sent free on a plication to fishing ; pow seam bese row boats. horses t New Hampenire. is onl h d 
Recreation Department Chris- and carriages. A. K. ARD, North Sebago, Me. — 2 N. H. Away from Main Street. oe coe ee Srenty 
ti Union or to we wns Good | to 310, mspecial for June and October. Good Orches- 
EO. . SWETT, Manager HOTEL BEACON r. Propristor f. 
— — me. — — 
Maine. Winter Harbor, Maine. Bituated west end of street. Farmand| WORTH CONWAY, N. H.— Edgewood 
Four miles from Bar Harbor on the opposite shore of . n 
THE LOUISBURG, Frenchman’s Bay ern and yoo ty ap- ae $7 to $10. Farm = connected. GEO. F. WOLCOTT.” 
Bar Harbor, Me. Open July 1. pAddrese ats; open irom 3 June | 15 T UPLANDS, Bethlehem, H. En- 
— managers | Highest elevation in Bethlehem, on Main ARTIST 'S FALLS HOUSE, 
FINISHED COTTAGES BUILDING SITES MRS. ABBIE HOLDER CATES, | 15 June. — | North Conway, N.H. Few minutes’ walk f 
FOR SALE ON + mine spring. o rooms an 
York Harbor, Maine. BETHLEHEM HOUSE, cood table. HABTMAN. 


An illustrated pamphlet on Cushiu et. Maine, 
scot on request to Francis Ouahing, Portland, Opens June 20. E. . MARSHALL, Proprietor. | ©°™forts, reasonable rates. 


y located in the village of North Cont 
h Open ghout the 


HOUSE.” MT. WASHINGTON Hobsx. | 


Kittery Point, Me. | york Beach, Maine. Most romantic beach in the 
Send for circulars which give fuli particulars. | With adjoining. we gen Now accommodates 


COBB, Manager. world. 


Eastern 1 of Portsmouth Harbor. Among ye en suite. House heated 
are, boating, bathing of early guest SUNS 0 
fishing. vennis courts, a baseball fleld, riding,dri Maryland. C. L. BARTLETT, Brratenen, N. K. UN ET HILL H USE, 
etc. y located building lots for ‘sale near : WHITE MOUNT AINS, N. H. 
KITTERY POINT, MAINE, BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE LAFAYETTE mounts Situated on an open platean 1.650 feet above sos- 
P EPPERRELL HOUSE. Washington County, Md. A delightful summer resort amon — — dry 
Four miles from Portsmouth, H. easant, Se RICHARDSON B — in which 
healthy, and quiet summer resort. 88 Beashore venty-one miles — timore, on the main 
try combined. Safe boating. Good fishing. For line of The Picturesque MALARIA IS UNKNOWN. 
circular, Ste., address WESTERN MARYLAND RAILROAD. — 2 HO 
SAFFORD, Preprictor. | 1... the Summit of the Blue Ridge Mountains. | Pome situa $5 $1. Good table. | prublic rooms for tennis courts ball and 
ITTERY POINT, Me.—Tho Champer- | Elevation 2,000 feet above sea level. Overlooking For circular address E. C. NELSON. other oor games. 
K nowne. New house, all modern improvements; | the Enchanting ot the connected. Capacity, g00d, For de- 


f. (lace for ASQUAM HOUSE, BOWLES & HOSKINS, Sugar Hill, N. K. 
xceiien 2 saa 13 conve — 4 e Sh 2 5 H ld N. H. 
PARKER HOUSE, | WASHINGTON, N. H. 
KENNEBUNKPORT, ME. 1,300 feet above the sea. 


— 
water, hot salt water baths; hestra. 
Pure spring t athe: Manager Cairoliton otel, Baltimore, Ma, THE ‘LOVELL HOUSE, beds, is very attract- 


ormation 
until J 
une 20, 91. | lakes. 


BF 


JUNE 11, 1891. 


A FAMILY PAPER. es 
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SUMMER HOMES. 


New Jersey. 


Barnegat 
THE BELLEVUE 


For terms, either house, address Mrs. A. JOHN- 
SON, Bayhead, Ocean County, N J. 


New York City. 


St. Denis Hotel, 


BROADWAY and ELEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Opposite Grace Church. . 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


1 year the Sr. Denis has 
been * Pat a new and handsome addi- 
tion which more 3 doubles its former ca- 


the latest 8 have been 

placed in the new building, with a large and 

= attractive new Dining room e connecting 

the old well-known Taylor's Restau- 
TAYLOR. 


— 


New York. 


Thousand Islands. 


Hotel —— Westminster Park, 
' Alexandria Bay, N. F. 
esti abl the finest location in the Thou- 
send islands 1 — s Magazine,’’ Sept. 1881. 
1 22 day; $10 to ff a week. Send for 
. . H. F. INGLEHART, Prop. 


HOTEL KAATEROKILL, 


Catskill Mountains, J. J. 
OPENS SATURDAY 


21. 
kDUORD FOR JULY. 
For circulars and 1878818 call on or address 


A OR, 
Grand Hotel, Broadway and 3lst St., New York City. 


The Catskill Mountains. 


WINTER CLOVE HOUSH) 2 


H. B. WHITCOMB, Proprietor. 
h is pl tly located on * Oatakill 
This 1 — easan 


Moun 

t d cold each in 44 
hot and atmosphere, and thoroug ly executed drain- 
age. Now open. Send for illustrated circulars. 


GLEN RIDGE HOUSE, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. . 


beautiful ds and scen- 
Modern rates, ‘Ob fee. 


HOTEL FENIMORE AND COTTAGES, 


o Lake, Cooperstown, N. T. Asu 
tally built house of brick and tna within 3 minutes? 


wal Lake. t-class in every 
‘descriptive book, address JESSE B. BRO rer 


PROSPECT PARK HOTEL 


CATSKILL, N. T. 


A thoroughly first-class summer resort at moder- 
ate prices ; 300 feet above and overlooking the Hud- 
gon and Catekill Rivers. Write for circular. 


THE HOTEL KINGSTON, 


A good house, nicely located up among the fishing 
are ia th beautiful village of 
ae es very mod 
— D. KIN 88108. Propriet or. 


GLEN LAKE HOUSE.—Opens June 20th 

* * 

SALL, Manager, Gien Lake, Warren Co.. N. T. 


BRANDON HOUSE, 


GREENWOOD T. 


Open for reception of gu 
Two and a quarter hours from ow "York City, via 
Erie Depot. Morn ing train, 23d St., 9 Chambers 
St.. 9:30. Evening, 23d 8 11 4:30. 
— — TROUT toasts the nobel” 
sti eam com 
B. EDGAR CLOSE. Pro 


AKE GEORGF, N. Y.—The Hulett’s 
Landing Hotel, now open, offers excellent ac- 
— — Location is most attractive. Prices 
roodera pectus sent on application to HENRY 
W. SUGKELL. "Puce. „ Hulett’s Landing, N. T. 


HUNTER HOUSE. 


Hunter, Greene Co., N. F. 
On the Catskille—1,644 feet above tide-water. Bath - 
lara, address M. S. VAN BELT. 


THE ARLINGTON, 


SPECIAL RATES UNTIL JULY lor. 


New York. 


New York. 


New York. 


LEXINGTON HOUSE. 


T. 
Mountains resort. Now n. 
Near Orystal affording aching, and 
All modern improvements, and good liv- 
ery. vation, 1.600 feet. For terme. address 
J. P. VAN VALKENBURG, Manager. 


ON SENECA LAKE. 


bow — 4. — tennis. boating, 
ad servic ransient 
ce uns ransient, 
. 
Hotel, on Seneca Lake, Long Poiat, N. T. 


“RALPH'S” IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


ree and — 4 from Lyon 


UNION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


WILL OPEN JUNE 26TH. 


Having leased the above hotel for a long term, 
the undersigned has refurnished, decorated. and thor- 
oughly renovated it, and perfected its sanitary con- 
dition. 


JAS. G. B. WOOLWORTH, Prop. 


Station. on Rai For rates and information apply to Mr. J. P. Cad- 
1 d on Up r Ch te Lake boats 
— caramen ge0d trout ; ke boats, | dagan. New York office, Victoria Hotel, 27th St. 
ing 8; lawa t — bats — — and 5th Av. 
dates 100 ; room easant, 2 
— table has a reputation Unsurpassed by any. “Send Sp cial rates for families during July. 

r circular. 


W 1 
Proprietor, Lyon Mountain, N. 1. 


— lead 
falls. Oas of the healthiest Orange County. 
— — can keep their own carriages and horses 

n spacious stables on the place, at reasonable rates. 
Rn newly furnished. Care will be taken to give 
an enjoyable summer outing. Address 

MRS. CHARLES R. DUFF, 


Mountainville, N. Y. 


Minnewaska Mountain Houses, 


MINNEWASKA, N. Y. 


Scenery unsurpassed; society select; elevation, 
1,800 —4— rates reduced. 1 or circular. 
ALFRED H. SMILEY. Proprietor. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 
ACKERLY HOUSE, | 


odates 200 guests. 

t fishin Terms, $8 to $15. — 
THOMAS HILL. 
ARETVILLE, Delaware Co., N. T. 


boare BOARD. —A few adults can find 
— board for the summer; reasonable terms; 


five minuten’ walk of station ; references ex- 
— Address Mrs. A. F. BLANCHARD, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


Summer Boarding-house in 
rs Catekill M Region, half from 


CHAS. H. C 
ENTRAL Catskill 
2 * the t of Catskill 
tain and the ouse. 1815 ot 
Within easy riding distance 3 all A855 


en 
the mountains. IN GOO Win. 


HOUSE, Palenville, Greene 
No malaria. Su drain 


County, N perior 
a house and go and grounds are are shaded by a grove of about 
200 pine trees. y walking dis f more 


than a score of waterfalls. No locality among the 
Uatekills or elsewhere has more —— r varied 
scenery. of access to boats and cars. ‘Acoom- 
modates about 75 guests. 95 DU BOIS, Proprietor 


LMWOOD HALL, No. 48 Front Street, 

near Broadway. Saratoga Springs, N. * — 
EMORY POTTER, Proprietor. Open ali the y 
Terms. 7.00 


— spring we the p No bar. 
eee, Springs, N. F. 

It is a popular resort for health, change, 
rest, or recreation all the year. Elevator, 
Electric Bells, Steam, Open Fireplaces, Sun 
Parlor, and Promenade on the roof; Cro- 
quet and Lawn Tennis; Massage; Turkish, 
Russian, Roman, Electrothermal—all baths 


and all remedial appliances. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 


ARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

EW. 534 North Broadway. Now o 
— of guests. 
Mrs. T. D. CAR 


573 North Broad- 
ara ngs. The broad piazzas, 
make it a most at de able le stoning mace 

AND, ‘Proprietor. 


RIM COTTAGE, 61 Phila St., Saratoga 
wan in yom Noted for the elegance of its 
and superior table service Oaly a short walk 

— the principal hotels and — boring Park. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE. 


The most elegant family hotel in Saratoga; steam 
heat; elec Gallia, abe. 
W. B. — 


TERRACE, 


1. 
house; elevation, 2.000 House 
— Coen — hot and cold water 
d toilet on each — 2 75. 
310 00 to 815. 00 a 2 n rates to fami- 
or circulars, address Mrs. R SIMSON. 


TAMFORD, N. Situ- 


on Se ary Heights. five minutes’ 
walk of depot, po and — Fs All mod- 
ern Address E. O. COVEL. 


HOUSE, Palen ville, Greene 
Catskill Mts., N.Y. Mountain scenery 
pleasant drives and w 17 — 3 fresh vege- 


tables from the — 
NELSON GARRISON. 


SUNNY SLOPE HOUSE, 


PALENVILLE, N. Y. 


entrance of the noted Kaaterskill Clove. 
vation of any resort in Palenvilie. 


P. H. SCRIBNER, Proprietor. 


The Davenport, 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Directly opposite springs — pastes will within two 


minutes of 
June 1 to October 1. Entire new — — plumb- 
ing. Descriptive circular on application. 


JAS. 8. DAVENPORT, Proprietor. 


SPRING HOUSE, 
Richfield Springs, N. J., 
Offers Attractions Unobtainable Elsewhere 


The new Establishment is com- 
plete in all its a we Be containing Sul- 
hur Baths, Turkish and Russian Baths (with 
Salphur Vapor), a Swimming Bath, Pulveri- 
zation Room, Inhalation Room for treatment 
of Catarrh, Bronchitis, ete. ; Douche Rooms 
and Sun . Rooms, Gymnasium, 
other conveniences. Under personal 
charge of Dr. C. C. Ransom, 56 West Forty- 


ninth Street, New York. 


SPRING HOUSE OPENS JUNE 20. 


For rooms and rates apply to James R. BANGSTER, 
| Victoria Hotel, New Yo’k. Illustrated pamphlet. 


T. R. PROCTOR, Proprietor. 


RIPLEY, — N. X. 


located, well v 
the best. Rich views of the m moun 


my 
L. A. WOODWORTH. 


Churchill Hall, 


STAMFORD, N. F. 
Most desirable — and 1 resort in the 
Catskills. Modern Ey steam heat ; 
or descriptive clreular, with with 


electric bells. Bend 
nions of Henry W 
bott. 8. E. CHURCHILL, MD. 


UBBELL COTTAGE, Stamford, N. Y. 
Ia the Catskills, elevation 1. 800 feet; no mos- 
quitoes or mala-ia; three minutes’ walk from depot, 
post-office, and churches; new house. modern im- 
provements, sanitary arrangements perfect. For 
terms, address DR. H. P. HUBBELL, Stamford. N. T. 


SHARON SPRINGS, N.Y. 


SHARON HOUSE. 


Now Open. European applications of Sulphur 
Water Inhalation, Pulverization Baths and Douche 
for Rheumatism, Catarrh, and Skin Diseases. Hotel 
circular and pamphlets gratis. THOS. K. SHARP. 


in com 
| 
W. 8. BALOH. 


FETHERS’ HOTEL, 


SHARON SPRINGS, N. . 


Terma, $8 to $12 per week. Send for circulars. 
D. L. FETHERS, Proprietor. 


THE “MANSION HOUSE,” 


SHARON Eines. N. X. All modern im- 

provements. West side Main Street. Open througb- 

out the year. Send for circular. 
JOHN W. SHARP 


COUNTRY HOME for PATIENTS 


Scarsdale, Westchester Co., N. T. Harlem R R 
40 minutes from Grand Central Stat ion. Ba Street. 
20 Rapid-Transit Trains Daily. A Suburban Para- 
diso, Fictures que and — Country ; No Malaria, 
— No Nuisan 


Good 
A QUIET HOME, With or Without Special 
Treatment. For Terms, state particulars and ad- 
dress DR. GE ORGE D. CLIFT, 


Fron.“ 
109 Kast 18th St., New York. 
Hours: 9 to 12 A. M., and by appointment. 


Accommodation 107 60 60 
PENTER. 


The Glen Springs Sanitarium, 


Under the medical management of experienced 


pb 
Located on Shirty miles 
of Seneca Lake, surrounded oreste 
en. 
uipped with most, approved, th 
Also Swedish Movements. V 
gut, — — acuum Treat- 
water—also valuable mineral includ- 
ing Baline, Iron, yom. and Sulphur waters. 


More 

— vis charming walks 
Modern improvements: Elevator, Electric Bells, 
&c. Cuisine unsurpassed 


©& 


Beechwood Inn, J enkintown, Pa. 
H. B. MARKLAND & * 
WOOD INN ot. a te 


»— 


we — M.D Uheston 
Walter Buchanan. 


— — em me MAY 16, and rooms may now be . 
— on app 
— and 


from 2 to . 


WALTER'S SANITARIUM 


Walter's Park, Pa. 


(Wernersville Station P. & R. R. R.) 


One of the most beautiful parks in Ameri- 
ca; the best Sanitarium in the world. Only 
2½ hours from Philadelphia; 44% hours from 
New York. Circulars free. Address 


ROB’T WAITER, M.D. (as above). 


CLIFTON “HOUSE 


Now Open. R. F. CUMMINGS. 


NEWPORT, R. I. 
OCEAN HOUSE. 


OPENS JUNE 25, 1891. 
For illustrated pamphlet, Newport and Its Ad- 
vantages as a Summer Resort,“ address 
J. G. WEAVER, Proprietor, Newport, R. I., 


or J. G. WEAVER. Ir, Manager, 
Everett House. Union Square, N. T. City. 


Rhode Island, Narragansett Pier. 


The Gladstone and Columbus Hotels 


(Under one management). 
the Gladstone — the largest aud 
hotel at Pier, the — mony and 


lumbus has accommodations for one hun- 
dred guests. Beirg — * located and surrounded 
by cottages and beautiful shade trees gives it the 
homelike appearance 8ena for circu- 


W. YE, Proprietor. 
Dr. U. E. F. Sparhauk 8; Sanitarium 


Ia connection witn the Sanitarium we have a Bath 
Establishment, where are given Electro-Vapor 
Russian, Roman, Turkish, Sulphur, and Medi 
Baths, with or with ut ~~~ to suit the needs of 
the sick and well. The Sanitarium is new, with 
modern conveniences; heated by steam, with 
tireplaces for mild weather ; 1 — 

variety of scenery about Boe poe and un- 
surpassed in New Becht The Institution is under 

personal care and management of Dt. Sparhawk, 
hose experience of nearly forty years quaiifies him 
— the position. Every effort is made to render the 
stay. of — leasant * 
ces—these vary from per week u ac- 
cording to room occupied), and include board and and ; 
medical treatment, but Baths are extra, and 
at dozen rates. 8 solicited. 


Pleasure and Health Resorts 
AMONG THE ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS 


ON THE LINE OF THE 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway: 


Hot Springs, 
Warm, Healing, 
Rockbridge Alum, 
White. Sulphur, 
Red Sulphur, 

Salt Sulphur, 
Sweet Springs, 

Sweet Chalybeate, 
And other Mountain Resorts. 
Also Natural Bridge and 
Old Point Comfort. 


famous resorts sent, free on application to 


tel, built since last season 
is replete with every modern convenience; situated 
directly on the bluff overlooking the ocean, with ee 
the rear. 
— ONG POINT HOTEL, LONG POINT, N Y 22 
WK. XL. LEFFINGWELL, Mazager, 
— 
Dr Rex AND BOARD MAY NOW BE 
; engaged for the summer in a delightful moun 
tata region. 50 miles from New York, on line of th 
Erie R. R. Fast express trains mornivg and evening 
sort in the neighborhood of Sr only 
ene and three-quarter hours ride from New York. 
The Inn hasthe advantage of a station on the 
— — The cuisine 
will be oroaghiy American, while service will 
— — — —u—.Ü —ę—⅛. de French. following references will be a suf- 
ficient of our intention to make the Inn“ 
a select : William M.D., Pro- 
Henry 
and : 
U— — | 
| 
————..—. 
1 1 
for circular. 
| M 
22 
— —U—ñ——6ĩ— 
— 
— 
— — 
— 
— — 
— 
ͤ 
— Forest Trees; Natural Drainage and Sanitary Sew- a 
Steam Heat. Open Fire-Piaces for Wood Fires, : 
Bath-Room and Water-Closet on each Floor, Peren- 1 
— nial Spring Water, Stable for Horses and 
— 
— —— — — 
ALCH HOUSE, 526 North Broadway, Sara- 
2| B ‘toga Springs, K the above 
| plete order for the rece the Recre- 
sient or permanent. | 
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SUMMER HOMES. 


North Carolina. 


PLACE IN AMERICA. 
An illustrated ptive pamphlet of the 
Mountain Park Hotel, Hot Soriogs, N. C., mailed 
upon application to Christian Union. free. 


TRAVEL. 


NLY rail route to the delightful summer resorts 
north of Quebec, through the 


Canadian Adirondacks. 


Monarch Parlor and Sleeping Cars. Magnificent 
scenery. Beautiful climate. 

Hotel Roberval, Lake St. John, recently enlarged, 
has first-class accommodation for 300 guests, and is 
run in connection with the Island House.“ a new 
hotel built on an island of the Grand Discharge of 
Lake St. John, in the center of the ** Ouananiohe ” 
fishing grounds. Daily communication by the new 
fast steamer across the lake. The fishing rights of 
Lake St. John and tributaries, an area of 20,000 

sq uare miles, are free to guests of the hotels. 
For information as to hotels, apply to hotel man- 
agers; for folders and guide-books, to the Recreation 
Department of The Christian Union and to ticket 
agents of all principal cities. 


ALEX. HARDY, J. G. BCOTT, 
Gen. F. & P. Agt., Beo’y & Manager. 
Quebec, Canada. 
A GUIDE 


SUMMER 


IN THE 


To pleasant places amon 
the Mountains. Les, an 
Valleys of New Hamp- 
shire, giving a full list of 
hotels and  boarding- 
ho excursions, and 
general description. 
Issued by the 


Concord & Montreal R. R. 


Will be mailed to any 
address upon receipt of 


OLD stamps. 
GRANITE G. M. srorer, 
STATE 207 Washington St., 
TOURS. 
CHEAP EXCURSIONS 


| COOK’S 


GALLIA,. . . June 2% RS 
BERVIA, . . July TO 
City of New York, July 8 


For full particulars, address 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 BROADWAY, I. I. 


VIRGINIA. 


The Bonanza of the Future! 


THE COMING IRON DISTRIOT OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


For maps, reference book, pamphlets, etc., de- 
scriptive of the wonderful mineral and agricultural 
resources of the State, apply to agents of the NOR- 
FOLK & WESTERN AD, 290 Washington 
Btreet, Boston ; 303 Broadway, New York ; 1,433 Penn- 
syivania Avenue, Washington, D. O.; or to General 
Office, Roanoke, Va.; or to Recreation Department 
of The Christian Union. 


A clear exposition of the 
western mortgage business ap- 
pears in a pamphlet published 
by the Kansas City Investment 
Company. 

Every eastern man who has 
an opinion for or against this 
business will do well to send 
for the pamphlet, which is sent 
by the publishers free. 


Tug Kansas City Investment Couraxv, 


Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth. New Hampshire. 
Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons. Boston 


Financial. 


The continual shipment of gold abroad, 
week in and week out, with no change 
from the monotonous drain which has 
been going on for two months without 


any cessation,.has worn the nerves and pe 


patience of Wall Street threadbare. Last 
week we had to report over $4,000,000 
additional shipments for the week, mak- 
ing about $27,000,000 for the month of 
May, and now the first week in June has 
to record over $6,000,000 more gone out, 
making for the year, since January 1, 
over $60,000,000 gold drawn from us by 
Europe. While it is true that we are 
paying our debts to Europe, including 
funds realized by the flooding of our 
markets with stocks and bonds from the 
other side, it would seem as if only dire 
necessity would force such wholesale re- 
turns of these from London and Berlin. 
The wiseacres from the other side—some 
of their own leading bankers—have been 
predicting a stoppage of this business for 
a month, now, but it does not stop; and 
now, of late, we have had repeated to us 
the story of Russia’s threatened with- 
drawals of her deposits from Europe, of 
which she has some $100,000,000. The 
Rothschilds, whose banking houses are 
all over Europe, are Russia’s bankers, 
and they ate the ones for whom the Bank 
of Eagland has been drawing our gold in 
preparation for the ible sudden de- 
mand from Russia. We can conceive that 
prudence might lead England to fortify 
against such a contingency, but we cannot 
imagine that even Russia's finance minis- 
ter would do so rash or uncalled-for a thing 
as draw $50,000,000 or more of gold 
without giving proper notice and plenty 
of time for preparation ; therefore we 
can only account for this continuation of 
gold shipments on the theory that Russia 
has already given such notice and that 
the Rothschilds are, in consequence, 
making such preparation. 

These very large sums going out day 
after day without respite might, un- 
der certain conditions, prove a danger- 
ous means of breaking confidence in the 
ability of the Government to supply the 
gold, but yet we know that, while the 
gold of the Treasury has decreased (in- 
cluding coin and bullion) over $70,000,- 
000 since one year ago, there is still 
over $251,000,000 left in the vaults of 
the United States Government, while if, 
furthermore, we look at the total amount 
of gold in the country, according to official 
estimates, including the Treasury bond, 
we find that there is only about $27,000,- 
000 less than a year ago, after deducting 
all of the recent shipments to date. The 
Secretary of the Treasury spent a portion 
of last week in New York, for the pur- 
pose of consulting the bank presidents on 
the subject of paying off the four and 
one-halt per cent. bonds on the Ist of 
September, of which about $51,000,000 
remain. The conclusion was that the 
offer would be made tothe holders to 
renew them at, probably, two per cent. 
interest ; about half of them are with the 
banks, either behind bank currency or 
as security for Government deposits in 
banks, and that it would be more con- 
servative to renew them than to pay them 
off. The other question discussed was 
the one of gold shipments ; in connection 
with this, the Secretary gave out the as- 
suring utterance that the Government 
had ample power and authority to supply 
itself with all the gold needed for its re- 
serves to secure the circuJation and keep 
it on a parity with gold; that the laws 
provided for the negotiation of bonds for 
that purpose, if necessary, but that there 
need not be the slightest concern on that 
question, as the supply was ample for 
all possible demand. 

Exports of merchandise are larger than 
a year ago. The port of New York shows 
an increase for the calendar year of 
about $8,000,000 thus far over the same 
period of 1890, even with the very much 
reduced shipments of breadstuffs in the 
time named. Nearly eight and one- 
fourth million bales of cotton have been 
handled of last year’s crop thus far, ex 
hibiting a yield quite unprecedented. 
Such another enormous crop for 1891 
would really be disastrous to prices, and 
would not realize to the country so much 
value as a smaller crop. 


The winter wheat crop is now being 


harvested in the Southern States, and 
will soon be gathered in the great South- 
west. This crop is bound to realize a 
great yield, as it is now beyond chances ; 
while the promise of the spring wheat 
plant and the corn crop also was never 


more brilliant; the acreage is unprece- | Burp 


dented, and the conditions are the most 
rfect of any year since 1880-1. 

All this holds out flattering gp te 
for railways. The earnings of railway 


companies are now being compared with | Bo 


very heavy earnings a year ago, and it is 
not strange that the short crops of 1890 
should be especially felt now in the 
earnings of the Northwestern companies. 
We find that there is a falling off in some 
of these lines, but St. Paul, for instance, 
is showing up better than last year, and 
the net earnings of Burlington & Quincy 
are better than for the corresponding 
weeks of 1890. This is not true of Rock 
Island or Northwest, yet the latter is 
doing well. Rock Island has disap- 


pointed its stockholders by paying a 


quarterly dividend of only one-half per 
cent., and that has not been earned. 
The result was that the prices for the 
shares of this company declined in the 
market about six per cent. during the 
week. Yet we believe the full year will 
— up for the company better than 
1 


The general list of railway earnings is 
on the side of increases as compared 
with the corresponding week a year ago. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, decrease ...... . $2,848,500 
Specie, d 0 1,207, 
Legal deorease —— 
Deposits, decrease „3,224, 
Reserve, decrease 841.575 


This leaves the banks of thé city with 
a surplus reserve of $6,687,600, with 
money easing, continually, from the first 
to the last of the week and closing at 
two and a half to three per cent. 

WALL STREET. 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates, 


Investors in New York Real Estate 
and Mortgages for Residents 
and Non-Residents. 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE. 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


PROVIDENT 
TRUST COMPANY 


Receives deposits. 
We allow 6% on call, or 7% 
for one yearor longer. We shall 
cheerfully give you full particu- 
lars and many references. | 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, President. 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
(Please mention The Christian Union.) 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. | 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - . Chicago, 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of Investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


The Middlesex 


Banking Company 


PAID CAPITAL, - 8600, 000. 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
of first m with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue lim- 
ited by law. Connecticut Trastees, Execu- 
tors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 


Breed Hew York Agent, 31-33 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


$2,000,000 00 
1,000,000 00 
lus and divided 
396,716 85 
11.168.688 04 


This Company solicits correspondence 
about all first-class investments. 
B and negotiates Munici 11 
road, Water, Teductrial, and — 
n 

Iesues ‘ite debentures and negotiates 
mortgage loans. 

N. FOWLER, President, 

CHAS. BENJ. KINSON. Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 206 — 4 Boston, 117 
Phila.. 4th & Chestaut Kansas City, 
London. England. Berlin. Germany. 


Be. 
| 
| 


BARING, MAGOUN & co., 
13 WALL Sr., NEW YORK, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., NEW YORK, 
Buy and Sell Exchange | 
on principal European cities. | 
Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
available in all parts of the world. ö 
Agents and Attorneys of 
BARING BROTHERS & Co., Lurrxp, 
LONDON. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & Co., BOSTON. 
Choice Investment Securities, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS | 
AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE, ISSUED BY _ 

KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE, 

May be obtained at their Office, i 
5 AND 7 SOUTH WILLIAM Sr., 
or through the 1 | 

LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 


42D STREET, 
Opposite Grand Central Depot. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


FOR TRAVELERS | 
IN POUNDS STERLING OR IN FRANCS 
ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
32 Nassau St., N. F., 
4 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, Boston. 


House IN Paris, - MUNROE & CO. 


AMERIC 
AM TRUST cA | 


No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue its 8 Per Cent. Prefe Com- 
mon, and Installment Shares—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic, Competent and experienced financiers 
have examined :.nd approved its plans and 
methods. A limited amount of this stock is 
offered, subject to prior sale. 

Write for prospectus and full information. 


The TRUST 


DENVER, COLO. 


Succeeding the Loan Business of 
HAYDEN & DICKINSON. 


We have for sale choice First M Loans on 
Denver City Real Estate and Imp Colorado 
Farms. We can — er of these 

and will collect and remit interest free of 

— 2 , deal only in se- 

that we have given careful per- 

sonal and believe to be 

absolutely safe. We O shall have, | from 

— ia 4 — 
School District, 


Directors :—F. D. Levering, Pres.; O, I. Dickin- 
son, Vice-Pres. ; R. N. Pearson. H Smith, 
Treas. ; Thos. 8. Hayden. * 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


0 First Mortgage Coais and High 

Grade investment Securities. 

Absolutely safe. Interest payable semi-annu- 

ally in Boston or New York Exchange. Tacoma 

is and is in the richest sec 
e 


re) tion of t Northwest. Write for full in- 
formation to "Tacoma Trust and 
‘ Savings Bank, Tacoma. Wash. 


8% to 10% on ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINGS BANK. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


REFERENCES: Continental Nat. Bank, N. T., R. G. Du: 
& Co-, John V. Farwell & Co., and Metropolitan Nai 
Bank, Chitago. Correspondence solicited. 


ing fifteen per cent. per annum. Tho 
inv on aad hi 0. 0 
highest references. P Box 
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— 
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The Week's Motto. 


You will never “find ” time 
for anything. If you want 


time you must make it. 
—BUvuXTON. 


Between Us. 


HE Christian Union is now at 


are located on the fifth floor 
of Clinton Hall, which is 
bounded on three sides by 


and Eighth Street. The rooms of The 
Christian Union occupy the entire end 
of the building, and look out on each 
of these three streets. Clinton Hall is 
the new building just completed by the 
Mercantile Library Association. It isa 
substantial and attractive business struct- 
ure, seven stories in height, and provided 
with all the modern improvements. The 
two upper floors are occupied by the Mer- 
cantile Library Association. Immediately 
under these are the offices of The Chris- 
tian Union and other business offices. 
The first floor is occupied by the new 
Astor Place Bank and a number of 
stores. The new home of this paper is 
admirably lighted in every part, and 
affords comfortable and extremely satis- 
factory quarters for those concerned in 
producing The Christian Union. Our 
readers will always be welcome here, and 
we shall do our best at all times to serve 
them in the most satisfactory way. 


The Christian Union of July 4, some 
announcement of which was made last 
week, will mark a new era in the publi- 
cation of this family paper. The modi- 
fication of form, which has, after long 
consideration and careful study, been 
decided upon, will, we are confident, com- 
mend itself to our readers. The per- 
‘manent cover which has been prepared 
is simple, strong, and artistic. The 
number of pages in the weekly issues 
will be considerably increased. The 
typographical appearance of the page 
will be greatly improved, and a larger 


number of original illustrations will be 


used. A strong feature of the first issue 
in the new form will be an illustrated 
Supplement, of not less than sixteen 
pages, devoted to a careful study of 
Boston as an Educational Center,” pre- 
pared by Mr. Arthur Gilman, author of 
the “ Story of Boston” and many other 


interesting volumes. 


2 * 

All new yearly subscribers to The 
Christian Union whose names are re- 
ceived between now and July 1 will have 
credit for a full year from July 1. This 
is something worth mentioning to your 
friends, who are certain to find The Chris- 
tian Union in its improved form a paper 
that they will wish to preserve for per- 
manent reference. 


* 
* * 


The rapid increase in applications for 
railway time-tables and the circulars of 
summer resorts is an agreeable indication 
that our readers appreciate more and 
more the convenience of our Recreation 
Department. We desire to make per- 
fectly clear to every reader that the 
unique facilities offered by this Depart- 
ment are at your disposal absolutely with- 
out charge, and we shall count it a priv- 


home in its new offices. They 


Astor Place, La Fayette Place, 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


ilege to send you the information that 
you may need in planning your summer 
vacation. 


Success. 


HOW SUCCESSFUL MEN HAVE 
ATTAINED IT. 


IV. 


The career 

of General C. 

T. Christen- 

sen, the Presi- 
dent of the 

Brooklyn 
Tirust Co. 
the first and 
largest in- 


De 
re 


== stitution of 
the kind to 
pr be started in 


the “big sister sity ” of the great me- 
tropolis, furnishes an excellent illustra- 
tion of how the worthy foreigner can 
achieve success in the United States. 

General Christensen is a Dane, and was 
born in Copenhagen, January 26, 1832. 
He emigrated to this country at the 
age of eighteen, and until the breaking 
out of the Civil War he wasengaged in 
commercial pursuits. 

Then, to use his own language, “I 
was seized with the enthusiasm of the 


hour; I wanted todo something for my 8 


adopted country, and so I organized a 
company of Scandinavians. When we 
went to the war we expected, probably 
in common with a good many other vol- 
unteers, that the struggle would last two 
or three months, and we would then come 
home, as the saying is, ‘ with laurels on 
our brow.’ Instead of that I remained 
in the service for over four years, and I 
think the experience [ then gained had 
much to do with making a man of me. I 
Jearned to assume great responsibilities, 
and how to handle large bodies of men. 
In dealing with men I learned, too, the 
great value of firmness, kindness, and 
patience in meeting any difficulties that 
might come to hand.” | 

After the war was over General 
Christensen resumed commercial busi- 
ness in New York. In 1877 he was in- 
duced to take charge of the Nevada 
Bank of San Francisco, for the well- 
known quartet of millionaires, Messrs. 
Flood, O’Brien, Mackay, and Fair. For 
this service General Christensen received 
$30,000 a year for two years—probably 
the largest salary ever paid to a bank 
clerk. 

In 1879 he became manager for the 
well-known banking house of Drexel, 
Morgan & Co., a position which he held 
until he became President of the Brook- 
lyn Trust Co. From 1869 until 1876 he 
was the Danish Consul and acting chargé 
d'affaires fer Denmark at the port of 
New York. 

In Brooklyn he has served as a Park 
Commissioner, as President of the Ex- 
cise League, and he has been officially 
connected with the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, the 
Philharmonic Society, the American Ex- 
change National Bank of New York, the 
American Missionary Association, and 
the Loyal Legion of the United States. 

These, substantially, are General 
Christensen’s ideas about business suc- 
cess: So conduct yourself that people 
will have absolute confidence in you. Be 
not only ‘honest as this world goes,’ but 
be absolutely, unswervingly honest. Be 
pure not only in act but in thought ; do 
not do anything or think anything which 
would cause pain to a good mother or a 
pure wife. Be cheerful ; take life in an 


easy, pleasant spirit. Be perfectly truth- 
ful, so truthful that everybody will be- 
lieve your word. Be industrious, not 
only in your chosen vocation, but spend 
your spare time wisely and profitably.” 


Vacation Fund. 


The cordial response of our readers to 
the appeal for money to use for the bene- 
fit of the working girls of New York to 
enable them to secure a vacation proves 
that all the world stands ready to help 
if only the way is opened. As we have 
said before in our appeal, the funds re- 
ceived by The Christian Union help the 
girl who would absolutely refuse help 
from an individual ; to these girls this 
money is from the brotherhood of man- 
kind, the offering of love, not an act of 
charity brought about by personal rela- 
tions. We ought to have one thousand 
dollars to use for these sick girls 
this summer. The money is needed at 
once in order to know just how many 
girls may be sent early in the season. 

The money received by us is sent to 
the Treasurer of the Society each Friday 
morning, and will be used at onee. 


There are girls waiting now for the 


money received this week. 
RECEIVED. 


J. E. B. and Two Friends. Keene, N. H. 10 00 
Carroll Circle King’s Daughters, En- 
10 00 
10 00 
A Wisconsin Friend. 3 5 00 
S. J. B., Medford, Mass 1 00 
$41 00 


Poem for the Week. 


KNEE-DEEP IN JUNE. 
by JAMES WuitTcoMB RILEY. 


I 


ELL you what I like the best— 
Long about knee-deep in June, 
Bout the time strawberries melts 
On the vine—some afternoon 
Like to jes’ git out and rest, 
And not work at nothing else ! 


Orchard’s where I'd ruther be 
Needn’t fence it in fer me ! 
Jes’ the whole sky overhead, 
And the whole airth underneath— 
Sorto’ so’s a man kin breathe 
Like he ort, and kindo’ has 
Elbow-room to keerlessly 
Sprawl out lengthways on the grass 
Where the shadders thick and soft 
As the kivvers on the bed 
Mother fixes in the loft 
Allus, when they’s company ! 


III. 
Jes’ a sorto' lazein' there 
S'lazy, at you peek and peer 
Through the wavin' leaves above, 
Like a feller ’at’s in love 
And don’t know it, ner don’t keer! 
Ever’thing you hear and see 
Got some sort o’ interest— 
Maybe find a bluebird’s nest 
Tucked up there conveenently 
Fer the boys ’at’s apt to be 
Up some other apple tree ! 
Watch the swallows shootin’ past 
Bout as pert as you could ast; 
Er the Bobwhite raise and whiz 
Where some other’s whistle is. 


IV 


Ketch a shadder down below, 
And look up to find the crow ; 
Er a hawk away up there, 
’Pearantly froze in the air 
Hear the old hen squak, and squat 
Over every chick she’s got, 
Suddent-like !—And she knows where 
That-air hawk is, well as you !— 
You jes’ bet yer life, she do! 
Eyes a-glittering like glass, 
Waitin’ till he makes a pass ! 


1From Afterwhiles, a collection of 
poe by James Whitcomb Riley, published 
Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, R 

he same firm publish The Old Swimmin’- 


Hole and Leven More Poems, by the same 
author. 


Work at kindo’ goes 
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v. 
Peewees singin’, to express 
My opinion’s second class, 
Lit you’ll bear em more or less; 
Sapsucks gittin’ down to biz, 
Weedin’ out the lonesomeness ; 
Mr. Bluejay, full of sass, 

In them base-ball clothes o’ his, 
Sportin’ ’round the orchard jes’ 
Like he owned the premises ! 

Sun out in the fields kin sizz, 
But flat on your back, I guess, 
In the shade’s where glory is ! 
That’s jes’ what I’d like to do 
Stiddy fer a year er two! 


VI. 
Plague ! ef they ain't sompin’ in 
'in 
My convictions — long about 
Here in June especially !— 
Under some old apple tree, 
Jes’ a-restin’ through and through, 
I could get along without 
Nothin’ else at all to do 
Only jes’ a-wishin’ you 
Was a-gittin’ there like me, 
And June was eternity! 


VII. 


Lay out there and try to see 
Jes’ how lazy you kin be 
Tumble round and souse your head 
In the clover-bloom, er pull 
Yer straw hat acrost yer eyes, 
And peek through it at the skies, 
Thinkin’ of old chums ’at’s dead, 
Maybe smilin’ back at you 
In betwixt the beautiful 
Clouds o’ gold and white and 
blue — 
Month a man kin railly love— 
June, you know, I’m talkin’ of ! 


VIII. 


March ain't never nothin' new! 
April's altogether too 
Brash fer me ! and May—I jes’ 
Bominate its promises 
Little hints o’ sunshine and 
Green around the timber-land— = - 
A few blossoms and a few 
Chip-birks, and a sprout er two— 
Drap asleep, and it turns in 
’Fore daylight and snows ag in! 
But when June comes—Ulear my 
throat 
With wild honey! Rench my hair 
In the dew ! and hold my coat 
Whoop out loud ! and throw my 
hat ! 
June wants me, and I’m to spare ! 
Spread them shadders anywhere, 
Til git down and waller there, 
And obleeged to you at that! 


About People. 


“Nearly six years ” says the 
Portland (Me.) Press, Captain J. B. 
Eaton, of Harrington, brought from the 
Straits of Sunda a colony of Java spar- 
rows. The colony numbered nearly forty 
songsters, but, notwithstanding the pre- 
cautions that have been taken to preserve 
them, the Maine climate has proved too 
rigorous for the birds, and they continued 
to dwindle away until the colony was re- 
duced to two. This spring one of the 
remaining pair succumbed.” 


Secretary Blaine wrote to Mr. George 
W. Childs on his sixty-third birthday : 
“ You are among the very few, among the 
precious class of men who with great 
success have developed liberality, char- 
ity, and justice. Unhappily, great suc- 
cess in this world is too often accompa- 
nied by a growing selfishness, a growing 
disregard of the wants and the sufferings 
of others. Your deserved eulogy, my 
dear Mr. Childs, is that your life has 
been passed even more in making others 
happy than in promoting your own for- 
tunes by the most honorable means. 
Greater eulogy than this hath no man.” 


Senator Morrill, who is eighty-one, told 
a reporter who tried to interview him on 
how it feels to be old: “Come round 
about six years from now and I will feel 
myself fitted to give you an opinion on 
longevity. At present [ am one of the 
young men of the day, and I do not feel 
that my appearance justifies me in givi 
advice to the other boys.” 1 


— 
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Christian Endeavor 


T optic.’ 


HOW CAN WE RETURN TO GOD? 


(1 John i., 9 ; Deut. iv., 39.) 
a ALL we like sheep have gone astray ; 


we have turned every one to his 
own way; and the Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us all.” The need of the 
Gospel, and the Gospel itself, are summed 
up in these few words of prophecy. All 
astray, but a Saviour for all. 

When one of the twelve seemed to be 
in doubt as to the road to the “ many 
mansions”’ of the Father’s house, Jesus 
said, I am the way. . . . No man com- 
eth unto the Father but by me.” An 
easy solution, this, we say, with the Christ, 
the Son of the living God, as friend and 
companion and teacher from day to day. 
But that very night he was taken from 
his own, and through the months and 
years which followed they were drawn 
nearer to the Father, and nearer to 
Christ himself, than in those days of hu- 
man intercourse, thus proving the truth 
of his words, “ It is expedient for you 
that I go away.” That same, unseen 
Lord is our way to the Father, whether 
we have wandered into the ! far country” 
and wasted our substance, or have been 
outside the home-shelter but a single 
night. Sin is the only thing that can 
come between us and God, and the power 
of Christ alone can take away that sin. 

Should a traveler in a foreign land want 
to go to a certain place in the kingdom 
it would do him no good to sit day after 
day in his room reading the guide- book, but 
having discovered from that the road, he 
must start out to find it for himself. He 
must care enough about reachiog his des- 
tination to make the proper effort; aira- 
less wandering about town will not lead 
him to it. He must follow directions, 
and, once in the way, he must keep in it, 
not straying off into paths that look easier. 
and pieasauter. We must realize that 
we are away from God and that the ques- 
tion of getting back is the most impor- 
tant that can claim our attention. When- 
ever we raise the cry, What must I 
do ?” God will send some one with the 
answer, Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” Jesus 
must be sought, and sought with the 
whole heart. We must strive to enter 
into the kingdom, and, haviog entered, 
we must prove our faith by our works. 

We cannot return to God and at the 
same time remain in sin. The oft-re- 
peated message to sinning Israel was, 
„ Repent, and turn from your idols unto 
God.” The sin must be left behind and 
the sinner turned squarely arouud before 
there can be any hope. The turning- 
point in the prodigal’s career was when 
he arose and came unto his father.” It 
must be not only a refraining from evil, 
but a doing of right. Christian charac- 
ter is not a passive growth, according to 
prescribed rules, but an active working 
of all our powers to a determined end. 
Said a noted French skeptic to the saint- 
ly Pascal, I suppese if I had your prin- 
ciples I would be a better man.” Be- 
gin with being a better man and you will 
soon have my principles,” was the reply. 

Returning to God must mean more and 
more tous as the days and the years go 
by. At the first it was the turning of sin 
and standing in his favor through the 
merits of Christ. But now it should 
mean coming nearer and nearer to him, 
through an ever-growing likeness to 
Christ, through an ever-increasing pur- 
pose to do his will, a coming “ home to 
the heart of God,” an abiding in the 
very secret of his presence. Sometimes 
we see men and women that we know 
thus abide, and there have been times, 
perhaps, when we have thought we had 
attained unto it, but the thought was 
too soon dispelled by our manifest sepa- 
ration from God. But is it never to be at- 
tained ? Yes, because it is his power at 
work within us and not our own, and just 
because it is his power we can strive to 
the uttermost, certain of ultimate victory. 
After each day of wandering, a confes- 
sion and a cleansing ; after each day of 
faithful serving, a well done, until he 
is ready to receive us to the place pre- 


1 For the week beginning June 23, 1891. 


pared for us, and we “ shall go out thence 
no more.” 

References: 2 Chron. vi., 38, 39—xv., 
3,4; Ps. xxxii., 5—xxxiv., 18—li., 1-4 ; 
Isa. xxi., 11, 12—xliv., 22 —lv., 7; Jer. 
xxix., 13—xxxvi., 6, 7; Matt. vii., 13, 14 
—xviii., 11-13 ; Mark ii., 17; Luke xi., 
9, 10; Jonni., 12, 13—x., 9—xiv., 6; 
Rome vi., 18, 19; 2 Cor. vii, 9, 10; Eph. 
ii., 17-19; 1 Tim. i., 15; Heb. vii., 25; 
1 * iii., 18; 1 John ii., 1, 2; Rev. ii., 


4, 5. 

Daily Readings: (1) Luke xv., 3-24; 
(2) John iii., 1-21 ; (3) Acts xvi., 22-34; 
(4) 1 John iii., 1-12 ; (5) Heb. x, 19- 
25; (6) Titus iii., 3-8 ; (7) 1 John i., 9; 
Deut. iv., 29. 


BARNUM’S “PHILOSOPHY.” 


Barnum was probably never more sin- 
cere than when he wrote what he was 
pleased to call bis Philosophy,” which 
was printed in the appendix of his book. 
It consists of the following epigrammatic 
sentences: 

If you would be as happy as a child, 
please one. 

Childish wonder is the first step in 
human wisdom. 

To best please a child is the highest 
triumph of philosophy. 

A happy child is likely to make an 
honest man. | 

To stimulate wholesome curiosity in 
=. mind of a child is to plant golden 
seed. 
I would rather be called the children’s 
friend than the world’s king. 

Amusement to children is like rain to 
flowers. 

He that makes useful knowledge most 
attractive to the young is the king of 


sages. 
Childish laughter is the echo of heavenly 
music. 
The noblest art is that of making others 


happy. 
holesome recreation conquers evil 
thoughts. 

Innocent amusement transforms tears 
into rainbows. 

The author of harmless mirth is a pub- 
lic benefactor. 

I say, as the poet said of his ballads, if I 
might provide the amusement of a nation 
I would not care who made its laws. 


AN OLD DICTIONARY. 


„The New World of Words.” This 
is the title of a dictionary published in 
1706 in St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 
Some of the definitions read now seem 
rather to belong to a very old world 
than to a new one. Under the word 
diamond we are informed that The 

at Mogul has one that weighs 2693 
1 and is worth Eleven Millions 
Seven Hundred and Twenty Three 
Thousand, two Hundred and seventy 
eight pounds, fourteen shillings and Nine 
pence.” This is fine figuring on a gem 
worth about $59,000,000. Diamonds 
came high then, but the grand Mogul 
had to have them. Coffee is a weil- 
known Drink made of a Berry or Bean 
of the same Name which grows only in 
Arabia.” There were great guns in 
those days, for we are told that a 
% Minion of the largest size is “ a piece 
of ordinance [so — of 34 Inches 
Diameter at the Bore, 8 Foot long, aud 
weighing 800 pounds. It takes a charge 
of 23 Pounds of Powder, and carries 
a Bullet of 21 Inches Diameter, and 3 
Pounds, 4 Ounces Weight. Its Point- 
blank Shot being 120 Paces ;” while the 
„Cannon Royal” carried a ball of 48 
pounds, and used 32} pounds of 
powder, the gun itself weighing 8,000 
pounds. A “Cannister of Tea” was 
a quantity from 75 to 100 pounds. 
Idiot,“ we are told (in Greek), 

roperly signifies a private Man who 
— no Publick Office, and this definition 
we respectfully submit to the “great 
army of office-holders.” 


A MODEL RAILWAY. 


The Burlington Route, C. B. & Q. R. R., 
7, — 7,000 miles of road, with termini in 
icago, St. is, St. Paul, . 
City, and Denver. For speed, safety, com- 
fort, equipment, track efficient service 
it no equal. The Burlington gains new 
patrons, but loses none. 


THE STORY OF A BOOK CLERK.| ro 


Mark Twain told a good story the 
other day. It illustrated his point that 
all the clerks in our bookstores are not 
the best informed in literary matters. 

The humorist’s wife and a friend re- 
cently went into a bookstore, in a city of 

ard size, not many miles from New 
ork. 

Accosting a clerk, Mrs. Clemens said 
that her friend desired to secure a copy 
of Taine’s “ Ancient Régime.” 

Beg pardon, what book did you say ?” 

Mrs. Clemens repeated the author and 
title of the book. 

Going to the rear of the store the clerk 
soon returned, only to inquire : “ May I 
ask you to repeat the name of the 
author ?” 

„Why, Taine,” replied Mrs. Clemens, 
becoming a little annoyed. 

Assuming an air of superior knowl- 
edge, and looking at his customer with a 
piteous glance of sympathy, he vent- 
ured to Mrs. Clemens : 

% Pardon me, madam, but 
the name a trifle wrong. 
Twain—not Taine.” 

It takes Mark Twain to tell the story. 


ou mean 


—The elevated railroads in New York 
City, which cost less than $17,000,000, 
are stocked and bonded for more than 
$60,000,000. The steam railroads in the 
country cost, on paper, says General Rush 
C. Hawkins, in the North American 
Review,” $9 931,453,146, of which two- 
fifths represent water. The street rail- 
roads of the country, horse, cable, and 
electric, have not cost over $110 000 per 


mile, but they are stocked and bonded up | 70 


to about $400,000.—[ Boston Transcript. 


Out of Sorts 


Describes a feeling peculiar to persons of dyspeptic 
tendency. or caused by change of climate, season or 
life. The stomach is out of order, the head aches or 
does not feel right, 
The Nerves 
seem strained to their utmost, the mind is confused 
and irritable. This condition finds an excellent cor- 
rective in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, by its regu: 
lating and toning powers, soon 
Restores Harmony 
to the system, and gives that strength of mind, 
nerves, and body, which makes one feel well. 
Iwill tell you what Hood’s Sarsaparailla has don 
forme. I was all ‘ run down,’ 
Miserably Nervous, 
could eat or sleep very little. I felt the good effect 
of the medicine almost immediately, and in less than 
a week my appetite improved and my sleep was 
sound and restful. Other members of my family 
have been greatly benefited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla.“ 
Mes. Dexter Damon, Chesterfield, Mass. 
N. B. Be sure to get 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Want advertisements of forty words or less 
will be published under this er 


subscribers only, at 5O cents a week. 
cents a week is charged for each word in 
excess of forty. 


A SMALL FAMILY OF ADULTS can secure 
1 of a fine upto 


the en 
uired. Possession given July 1 or Sept. I. 
be K., No. 9.236. Christian Union 0 ’ 


A SMITH COLLEGE GRADUATE, of three 
— rience as a teacher, desires to secure a 


strong. and willing to serve as waiter in a sum- 
otel, or do any other reputable work. Ad- 
dress M. D. G., 315 Madison Ave., Aibany, N. Y. 


WANTED-—I will pay from $2 00 
$600 api remium for certain dates 
ver dollars haif-doliars 


and 1883. New edition Premium Coin ae ye 
co 


or silver. L. G. Grund, 1,922 Croskey Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (P. O. Box 1,307). 4 


FOR SALE —S8uburban village resid 
miles 
adelphia ; two churches. House twenty rooms; 
three acres fine t an 


Address Box 


ou have 


LET for six weeks from July 18. a very desir- 

able furnished house in Summit, N. J.; ten rooms, 

4 a. fiae view. Address Box 10, Chris- 
tian Union office. 


FOR SALE, 
325.000 will 
hes 


; 1,186 feet frontsge on 
northeast corner of Rowe and West Seventh 
ta; increasing daily 


Btree t. 
caretaker will show you through. The residence 

is perfect and grand; 1 ° 

French plate glass windows; beautiful hard- 

w finish, mah 


tors in fourteen rooms; five open fireplaces, 
beautiful mantles, parquette floors; location 
sightly and quiet. Or for the use of $12,000, I 
will give a free lease for ten years, and pay the 
taxes and irsurance. and give flrat mortgage to 
secure the $12,00). Only five minutes’ drive to 
public school Electric R. R. and asphalt pave- 
ment. Immediate possession, no encumbrance. 
Address Owner, W. W. Kitchen, Rockford, III. 


186 8 


ears ; sound 
iced d 


8. 
le reason — selling. At Bollet«’s, 468 Gran 


A LADY of successful experience wishes to pur- | 
chase the good will 2228 rous girls’ school 
either ia New York, New England, or tue West; 
or she would like to learn of a locality where a 
thorough school, fittiog girls for coliege. 

needed and would met cordial support. Best 
references given avd _ required. A s No. 
9,371, care of Christian Uuion. ö 


A LADY teacher of wide experience desires a situ- 
ation in a family during the summer mon 
Mathematics, Eug ish, Latin. Address Miss S. M. 
Lindley, Norfoik, Va. General delivery. 


FURNISHED COTTAGE, near Newport. R. I.. 
fifteen rooms; thirty minutes from first beach; 
near Episcopal Church; wide piazzas; ocean 
front; all modern conveniences ; 6600. Address 
17 Clinton Street, Hartford, Conn. 


A STUDENT of Bryn Mawr College wishes a 
position (June to October) as private tutor or 
companivn, traveling preferred. Has had ex- 

-rience on laud and sea, and is a good sailor. 
ghost references. Aadress Student, Bryn Mawr 
Coliege, Pa. 


RENT—for June and July, a furnished cottage 
delightfully situated on a wocdea biuff cver- 
looking the Sound. Terms, 315 per week. For 
plan of cottage and pariicuiars, address Box 142, 


TO RENT, FURNISHED-—for Julv, Large house 
in quiet village on bigh land. Shaded iawn, 
beautiful grove. verandas, hot water, bath, gar- 
den, ice, milk. eggs, stable, and service of a man. 
Fuil paiticulars. Box 37, Br Center, 
Conn. 


the m 
Boulogne and Arc 
among Christian Union subscribers. 


A LADY in a beautiful suburb of Boston, with fine 
achcois, wishes to tak - iuto her home two voung 
giris, who would receive faithiui care. If de- 
sired. th-y could pursue special studies in Bos- 
ton. ssatisfactory references. Address P. O. Box 
410. Newton Center, Mass. a | 


TO SELL OR RENT CHEAP, a pleasant 
home in Southern Berkshire. An acre of land 
and good water. Fer particulars, address Harts- 
ville, Berkshire Co., Mass., Box 33. | 


TO LET-—For the summer, a furnished house of 
thi teen rooms, four miles frum Greenwich, Conn. 
It — — tages. aod garden. High 
round au ne view. Terms, r month. 
— Box 274, Greenwich, Conn. 
WANTED-—A middle-aged woman to house 
for and be a companion to an old lady living in 
agreeable home w easant surroundings. a 
dress C. W. A., 189 — New Tork. 
WANTED For July and August. a well- located 
seaside cottage, containing six b»drooms, easy of 
access from New York. Address 38 Washin 
Avenue, Morristown, J —atating rent. which 


must be moderate, water supply, distance from 
shore, etc. | 


TUTOR.—A Yale Senior weuld like a position as 
tutor for the summer vacation. Lock Box 137, 
Northampton, : 


WANTED— Position as matron in an institu 
or as housekeeper in a school. by a lady we 
qualified, and with highest references. our 

ears’ experience at the head of an institution. 
ill 12 outh or West. Call upon er ad 
B. A. K., 20 East 20th St., New York City. 


A TRAINED KINDERGARTNER, who i® 
alady of refinement and a teachsr of several 
years’ experience, desires a position for the sum- 
mer in a private family to teach children. or 

to an invalid Address J. Underwood, 9 Univer- 
sity Place, New York City. \ 


GENTLEMAN’S NURSE.—A reliable man of 
some experience desires position as gentleman’s 
nurse. References exchanged. Terms reason- 


‘able. Address No. 9,503, Christian Union. 


A WELL-FURNISHED, COMFORTABLE 
COTTAGE of eight rooms at Croton Falls. 
Harlem Railroad, with charming outlook. pieas- 
ant piazzas, and yard overnangiig the rapid 
Croton, library. piano, etc. $35 or a mont 
for two or three months. Address Rev. R. P. 
Gibson, Croton Falls, N. Y. 


AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER wishes to 


Box 409, Sag bor. N. T. 


HILL-TOP SUMMER HOME on most 

reasonabi- terms. roam hause. unfurnished, 

half a mile from Shepaug Railroad, a few stations 

oung folkstor safely or o 

Rev. B. Mead. Brookfield Oster” 


WANTED —A situation by a student in the Sopho- 
more class of Lehigh University. Has had some 
peers. . Rights, 24 Cedar Stree 
Bethlehem, P 


Ü— —-¼:B:: — — — —ẽ —äͤ—— — ö— ä— ä ..aẽ UU..ä ä.— ä. ä ä ä ä. bi.... —ſ'. ..... ¼—:E0:̃ mwvĩ ⁊ĩx2n9vf——..?.ů ——(⁊ ¶ ͥũ —k!'—ẽ vꝛõ—ĩx⁊t1 k'ydwñͤ ——ꝛvͤſ — ͥͤͥ ͤ—́y— — — — 
buy my large, new. modern man- ion. 
NT. New carriage«-house and five 
maple, butternut, chestnut, sycamore, and : 
Georgia pine; electric bells throughout; hot and 4 
| cold - bathroom water closet, steam radia- 4 
FOR SALE- Bay 
intelligent, high- 
ee Hambietontan ; broken by owner. who had him ; 
at y 
A 
— Clinton, Coun. 
FRANCE.—Mlle. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, 
offers a comfortable home at moderate prices in 
near sois de 
— | 
is re- 
Ad- 
to know of a locality where there is an 15 — 
ton Avenue, Montclair, N. J. 
SUMMER WORK.—A young man of nineteen 
who wishes to enter college this fall sees a place 
for July and August where he can earn some- 
³ð]? 
— teach several little girls in herown home. They 
will receive excellent care and traini.g, physical, 
OLD mental, and moral. in a pleasant country home, 
u where thy will have plenty of outdoor life. 
Best of references given and required. Address 
W. T., Pust-office 
—— 2e. 
Wanted an owing premium paid for them, | A 
ville, 


JUNE 11, 1891. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


Inquiring Friends. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
inl te The Christian Union, accompanied unth a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the colum».s of the paper or by personal letter. 
The answer will be given as promptly as practi- 


We would trouble you for your explanation 
of Hebrews vi., 4-9. Itis not idle curiosity 
that prompts this inquiry. As one who tries 
to preach to earnest and thoughtful people 
I would like to have something more satis- 
factory concerning this passage than any 
of the commentaries at my hand 5 


The word “impossible,” in verse 6 


of the context, is to be explained as in 


Mark x., 27 The writer does not mean 
that they have committed an unpardon- 
able sin. He refers to the well proved 
fact that apostates and renegades are the 
most hopeless subjects of Christian effort. 
The parallel passage for comment is 2 
Peter ii., 20-22. The grace of God is 
not limited, but to human hope the relapse 
is desperate. 


1. Can some one tell me what the Chronicon 
Paschale is? 2. Are the replies of Bisho 
Lightfoot to- Supernatural Religion x col- 
lected and to be got? 3. Is Sanday’s Gos- 

els in the Second Century to be got? 4. 
iow Sanday contend that John’s i N was 
written by John? Ve 

2 and 3. Send to Macmillan & Co., 


New York. 4. Yes. 


Please tell me how to make a Woman’s 
Missionary meeting interesting, and what is 
the best missionary map or chart ? 5 


You had better write to the Woman's 
Board of Missions, Congregational House, 
Boston. 


tell where one could find ‘ 

Place kt of the Church of Scotland, 

taining the Assembly’s Catechisms ”’ ? 
G. A. F. 

Write to the Presbyterian Board of 


Publication, Philadelphia. 


he 
on- 


„ Ezekiel and Other Poems,“ written by 
a daughter of Hugh Miller, now Mrs. Bar- 
bara Miller MacAndrew, is published by zs 
Nelson & Son, New York and Edinburgh, 
and probably can be procured of them or 
Rasdelph & Co., New York. 0 


The author's name of While We May ”’ 
is asked for. I have the poem, and the 
author’s name is given as George ae «: 


Where can I find the hymn containing the 
verse (perhaps the first) : 
The pearly gates are open wide, 
I see their bright array. 
On every side the angels glide 
To keep the shiniug way.”’ — 


is the author of the following : 

A an act, reap a habit. Sow a habit, 
reap a character. Sow a character, reap a 
destiny.”’ ; G. A. R. 

Where can I find the quotation speaking 
in — of the hooded ferns bowing to 
the mountains, who are gian 


H. C. S. B. writes us that the informant 
who led us to believe that the poem Is it 
so, O Christ in Heaven was written by 
Richard Realf is totaliy mistaken, that it is 
in fact the work of Sarah Williams, as origi- 
nally stated, and that it is included in the 
volume from her pen called [wilight 
Hours,” published by Strahan & Co., of Lon- 


don, 

Mrs. Margaret Woods Lawrence inquires 
for the little verse about the unelected in- 
fant, beginning: ; 

„% An unelected infant sighed out its little 
breath.“ 


It was published oyer the name of its writer, 
Albert Edmund Lancaster, now or lately 
living in New York. A letter addressed to 
him, Box 2,659, N. Y. P. O., I am informed 
will reach him. W. B. H. 
in Miller is the author of the poem 
it Worth While?“ inquired for 
D. 


In answer to S. R. P.“ in column of In- 
quiring Friends of The Christian Union, 
May 14, would say George S. Dwight is 
author of If I could only — know, 
etc. 


A. P. T.—A volume of poems by B. M. 
(Mrs. McAndrew), entitled Ezekiel and 
Other Poems, is published by Nelson, Lon- 
don, and can be bought of A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co. 


Can any of the readers of The Christian | 


and Dining 


Union tell me where I can find in some con- 
venient shape the Latin poem of Bernard of 
Cluny called De Contempte Mundi.“ or 
at least that part of it. Laus Patria Cœles- 
tis.“ from which Neal's familiar hymns, 
Jerusalem the Golden,” Brief Life is 
Here our Portion,“ etc. are taken? 
Lours very truly, C. L. C. 


Who are the authors of the two following 
quotations, and where may they be found ? 
Meantime unnumbered glittering streamlets 

played 

And hurled everywhere their waters’ sheen; 

That, as they bickered through the sunny 


glade, 
Though restless still themselves, a lulling 


murmur made.“ 


Deep in unfathomable mines 
8 never-failing 
e treasures up His bright designs 
And works His — will.. 


M. L. G.“ asks for the poem While We 
May.“ It is found in a little volume of 
poems by George Klingle (Mrs. G. K. 
Holmes), published by White, Stokes & 
Allen, entitled Make Thy Way Mine.“ 
Can you give me information in regard to the 
author of God in His World? Can you 
tell me what noted woman said that in all her 
travels she had met but two different kinds 
of people men and women?“ I think it was 
George Sand, but am not quite W HB 


NORMAN HUMOR. 


Superstitions about rocks, which were 
once popular among the peasant classes 
of Europe, are dying out. The familiar 
legend is of a rock which, moved at a 
certain time by some strange witchcraft, 
revolves or rolls aside, and discloses 
treasure hidden beneath, thetime usually 
being specially inconvenient for witnesses, 
as, for instance, “ on the stroke of twelve 
on Christmas Eve.” A peculiar story of 
this kind is still told in Normandy. M. 
Julien Tiersot writes of it in the “ Revue 
des Traditions Populaires : ” 

In the neighborhood of Chaudbec-en- 
Caux there isa stone which the country 
people say revolves while the bells riag 
the Angelus at noon on Good Friday. 
A walk in the country in the spring at 
the hour of noon is an agreeable diver- 
sion, and the skeptical stranger readily 
consents to go and see the alleged magical 
stone. 

“The stranger and his escort reach 
the stone and wait. Time passes. It is 
afternoon. 

% But the stone has not moved!’ he 


says. 

% Wait! you have not heard the Au- 
gelus rung yet,’ is the smiling reply ; and 
one might wait for ever, for on Good 
Friday the Angelus is never rang.” 


— Here is the time that Editor Singerly 
says he requires to get out his paper in 
Philadelphia : Chopping one and a half 
cords of poplar wood, stripping and load- 
ing on boat, three hours; time consumed 
in manufacture of wood pulp, twelve 
hours; manufacturing the wood pulp 
into paper, five hours; transporting to 
office, one hour and twenty minutes ; wet- 
ting paper preparatory to printing, thirty 
minutes ; printing 10,000 papers, ten 
minutes. Total time from tree to paper, 
twenty-two hours. That is a pretty lively 
transformation. 


TO COLORADO VIA THE BURLINGTON | 
ROUTE, 


ONLY ONE NIGHT ON THE ROAD. 


Leave Chicago at 1:00 P. M., or St. Louis 
at 8:25 A. M., and arrive Denver 6:15 P. M. 
the next day. Through Sleepers, Chair Cars, 
Cars. railways from the 
East connect with these trains and with 
similar trains via Burlington Route to Den- 
ver, leaving Chicago at 6:10 P. M., St. Louis 
at 8:15 P. M., and Peoria at 3:20 P. Mu. and 
8:00 P. M. All trains daily. 

Tourist tiekets are now on sale, and can be 
had of ticket agents of all roads and at Bur- 
lington Route depots in Chicago, Peoria, and 
St. Louis. 

There is no better place than Colorado for 
those seeking rest and pleasure. 


We notice the most beautiful 
effects in Art Embroidery are pro- 
duced by the use of Brainerd and 
Armstrong’s Roman Floss on Silk 
or Linen Fabric. 


\CHERRY MALT 


The Superior 


remedy 

for all diseases 
originating in 
impure blood; 
the 


MEDICINE 


which 
may always 

be relied upon 

to give the best 
satisfaction, 


is 
AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 
Cures others, will cure you 


Extract of 


BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Etc. 


One pound equals forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 

Send to us for our book of receipts, showing 
— of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 


SCOTCH HOMESPUN SULTS 


Leading Fashion. 


If you do not live with- 
in calling distance, write 
for sample sheet of Scotch 
Homespun Suitings from 
which our Eighteen-dol- 
lar Suits are made. 

Samples and full direc- 
tions ‘‘How to Take 
Measures and Order Suits 
by Mail” sent to any ad- 
dress for the asking. 

O. THOMPSON, 


Merchant Tailor and Clothier, 
NEW YORK. 


245 BROAD WAT. 


PHOSPHITES.’ 


A WONDERFUL TONIC. 
A PERFECT PICK-ME-UP. 
TONES THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


SOLO BY ALL ORUGG!ISTS. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of ** The Christin Union will get 
out their old gold. old silver, old jewelry. and send 
it by mail or exp ess to us. wa will send th m by re- 
turn mail a certifi-d check for full value thereof. 

The buying and selling of duplicate wedding pres- 
ents aspeiaity. Bend for price-list. 

JOHNSTON & SON. 150 Bowery. New York. 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH. 


—Valuable information sent to all wearers of Artifi- 
cial Teeth upon the receipt . W. 
DUNN. ul Lexington Ave.. cor. 9th . New 


DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 


CRAB-APPLE 


House 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COOKING 
UTENSILS, COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, CROCKERY, CHINA, AND 
GLASSWARE. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


Lewis 


130 AND 132 WEST 42D Sr., 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway 


with this signature 


of Justus von Liebig in blue. 
Keeps for any length of time anywhere. 
MAKES THE BEST BEEF TEA. 


4 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


All the male readers of the Christian 
Union should send us their full name 
and P ress and receive by re- 


turn mail some very important infor- 
mation that is of great value and per 


sonal advantage. 
E. O. THOMPSON, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


N Koor 


4 
DRINK 
Package makes 5 gallons, 
Delicious. spark ti 
ppetizing. y 
dealers, FREE a beautiful 
dent to any one 
O. E. HIRES & CO.. 


“4 


(PS CHE] 


Grand, Upright, and square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave., cor. 16th St., N. V. 


NY ONE answering an advertisement 

will confer a favor upon the Advertis- 

er and Publisher by stating that the adver- 
tisement was seen in The Christian Union. 


WRINGS DRYER,WEARS LONGER anid 
isthe only wringer whieh does not have 
. the crank attached to either roll, t is 

constructed in this wry to save Labor. 
It is warran ed against defects, requires 
nil and never Tutt, 


— 


EMPIRE | 
ty 


It is the only purchase 
gear Wringer made, 


Does mot Grease the Clothes. Sid 
Rubber 
ple Wrincers sent at wholesale price 
gil from factory. Hardware Dealers sell it. 


Agents wanted. 
Empire Wriager Co. Auburn. N. ¥. 


THE 


EMPIRE | 


Rolls, Warranted. Sam- 


CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 
cable. 
Sold every where, in Crown stoppered bottles only. 4 
— 
hs, 
= bs % 2 
2 
2 
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—— 
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